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PELE LTS PERIL: ET I ET IE TEE Ee ES 


Speed that catches them— 
Punch that brings ’em down 


Wild game often flies 5,000 feet per minute. 
To make sure “downs’’, you've got to have 
shot-shell speed and power. Speed that springs 
into action with the click of the trigger. 
Power that hurls the shot through the hide 
of the toughest goose. 


Speed and strength depend on primer as well 


as power. If the primer has the jump and 


force of lightning, it will drive the powder 
to the limit. Test The Black Shell primer 
yourself. Empty out wads, shot and pow- 
der, and with primer alone shoot a quarter- 
dollar off your gun muzzle straight into the 
air. Try it with any other shell. 


Then you'll know why The Black Shells 
shoot faster and hit harder. 


BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Accuracy at 250 yards with a small-dore cartridge has been successfully 
achieved in the U.S. 22 N.R.A.Long Rifle Lesmok Cartridge. It is 
now produced in quantities exceeding military demands and is avail- 
able for the riflemen of America who desire a small-bore cartridge for 
long ranges. Ask your dealer or send for a trial order to our nearest 
genera! selling agent. 


General Selling Agents : National Lead Co., Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St.Louis, Cincinnati; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh ; United Lead Co., New York; 
James Robertson Lead Co., Baltimore ; Selby Smelting & Lead Co., 
San Francisco ; Hingston-Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 111 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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EN MAGOON, who lived on the 
back road, spoke the truth 
when he said that Steve Rich- 


mond wanted a  woodcock 
“with every pore in his body,” and Hen 
referred to the woodcock’s body as well 
as to Steve’s. During the last days of 
the autumn before, Steve’s soul had been 
scalded with the desire to own such a 
bird, and, what’s more, he had made it 
manifest by the usual sign; a pair of ani- 
mated legs, a couple of inquisitive gray 
eyes and the twin tubes of a racy little 
20-gauge hammerless. Nor was it the 
fault of any of them that on the last day 
of the open season of the year before luck 
had perched on his shoulder only to fade 
into failure a few days later. But, then, 
things had gone too smoothly; Steve had 
learned from a farmer friend that a big 
woodcock, a flighter, was sojourning near 
his house, and with all the sure-enough 
process of an adding machine he had 
gone there, flushed the bird from the 
poplar grove, killed it on the second rise 
without knocking out a feather, and, 
after exclaiming over the rich splashes 
of buff and black and gray of the big 
flighter, he had packed it in cotton and 
sent it to a taxidermist. Four days later 
Steve held in his hand a letter saying 
that the bird’s feathers were too loose 
to warrant a mounting of the specimen. 
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Specimen 
Steve 


Copeland 


CS months had passed. Again 
the nights fell frosty and the maple’s 
red glow lighted hilltop and valley land. 
The last day of the close season arrived 
on a Sunday. On the afternoon of that 
day Steve located two plump native birds 
in a birch thicket choking a pass in a 
range of hills. Out of sheer delight he 
flushed them time and again only to hold 
his breath over the beautiful chances they 
offer for a shot as their merry whistle 
again and again delighted his ears. 

On the following morning Steve be- 
straddled his old bicycle, and with gun 
case strapped to his back he set out for 
the cover. Steve was in a hurry, and 
every hill seemed like the side of a house. 
After grinding the cranks around for 
half an hour he leaned the machine against 
a fence, assembled his gun, threw the 
case under a bush and dropped down to 
the birch thicket. 

It was a small bit of cover, and Steve 
had fondly fancied he would get quick 
action. He passed the particular spot 
where the two woodcock were advertised 
in his mind to be, but it was as quiet as 
a Sabbath morning. He began to circle 
like a dog. Suddenly he leaned forward 
and picked up an object. It was an 
empty 12-gauge shotgun shell. Four feet 
away was another, and that was all. 
“Somebody knows this place, too,” re- 


flected Steve. After a careful search over 
the ground he added to his first state- 
ment, “and they must have made a dou- 
ble on that pair of ‘doodles.’ ” 


te was down hill going home, and Steve 
felt war-like. He let the oid bike go 
faster than usual, braking with his toe. 
His soul called out for action, and it was 
action he obtained in full quarts two min- 
utes later. His toe set the front wheel. 
When he had kicked himself free from 
his gun case he hung onto his wrist and 
voiced his disapproval at the whole cam- 
paign. Seizing his gun case like a violin 
box, he mounted and peddled homeward, 
the broken strap of the gun case trailing 
in the road. 

A few days later Amos Moulton, able- 
bodied woodcock and partridge hunter, 
hailed Steve in town and urged him to 
help look over a tiny woodcock parlor 
he and his pointer dog Sport had located. 
Steve’s hopes rose to the top of the scale. 

Several days later on a bright after- 
noon they half stumbled, half slid down 
the bank of the river and stood up in an 
old dry bed the river had abandoned to 
willows and alders. Sport sneaked up the 
ten-rod stretch like a panther and pointed 
a dozen times. Woodcock sign was 
plenty; Steve noticed that. In the fre- 
quent intervals when he became cast in 
a wild grapevine he expected to hear the 
swish of silken wings, but they came 
not. The birds, being natives, had started 
south. 

“Let’s try the ‘schoolhouse lot’,” panted 
Amos in perfect time with Sport, whose 
fat sides heaved with over-exertion. 

The schoolhouse lot was a famous 
woodcock cover, but very common prop- 
erty. Any one who could not jump a 
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doodle bird in its three acres of poplar 
brush couldn't read the writing on its 
spring dotted area. Native birds hatched 
here, and no flighter in his right mind 
would pass the spot, fair weather or foul. 
= n 

TEVE and Amos unhooked each other 
from the thorn apple fringe and fol- 
lowed Sport’s wake in the dry weeds. 
Yonder a small pine marked the dead 
line. Beyond that it was well to keep a 
thumb mounted on the safety slide of a 
gun. If you were hunting with Steve 
or Amos I might whisper in your ear 





In Position 


that it would be far better to craftily 
slip the safety off and always be in po- 
sition to snap a shot quick and sure, for 
these prowlers of the alder runs delighted 
in getting there ahead of the other. 

At the pine a woodcock hopped into 
the air and in a twinkling was lost from 
sight. It was a nicely generaled move. 
Even Sport was surprised, for his nose 
had been registering blanks. But the 
woodcock had a bad idea; it tried -to 
cross in front of Amos’s twin twelve, 
and—well, he couldn’t miss. 

Steve beat the dog to the bird. 

“It’s a beauty,” he cried, “and a flight- 
er—see the scales on his legs.” 

“Wish'd he’d hopped your way, Steve,” 


said Amos. 
The cover offered not another wood- 
cock, but Steve’s well-concealed disap- 


pointment was completely unhorsed when 
he tumbled a fat partridge as she thun- 
dered out of a ragged wild apple tree. 

“We'll have to go up to the Blanchard 
place—the flight’s on,” remarked Amos 
as they parted in town. 

“Let’s make it the first of 
the moon will be in her first 
urged Steve 

The Blanchard place hunt developed 
into a thing of hope for Steve. Homer 
Steel had allowed he would go, and Ho- 
mer owned and operated a very expensive 
motor car. It was to be an all-day hunt, 
an affair in which the birds would be met 
more than half way. 


the week, 
quarter,” 


HUS on a morning early in the week 

a huge car swung off a main high- 

way high up in the hills and felt its way 
along a grass-grown back road to a spot 
where the alders pressed in on both sides. 
Over to the east lay a hidden pocket of 
birch and alder saplings grown to wood- 
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cock sizé, and the cover itself was so ar- 
ranged by nature it might be termed both 
“dry” and “wet” woodcock ground. 

Over a sun-warmed swell through the 
alders Sport led the three men to a gently 
rising border of the alder pocket. Here 
he crept about with great interest. 

“He’s trailing a partridge,” observed 
Homer. 

“If it ain’t a long-bill he’s scouting Ill 
eat the feathers off of whatever it is,” 
spoke up Amos, edging along toward the 
dog. 

“Might be either in this cover,” rea- 
soned Steve, hoping all over it was a 
woodcock. 

“I kin see the bird,” cried Amos, who 
had worked a bit ahead of the dog. 

Sport had twisted around and was un- 
der great pressure. His eyes rolled over 
the ground a few feet ahead. The sun- 
light filtered down like gold through the 
yellow leaves of a poplar. From _ the 
fallen leaves and splashes of sunlight the 
ground lay dressed in all the rich mosaic 
of the soft browns of autumn. 

Amos pointed the bird out. 

Steve could not get his eye on it, and, 
getting down on hands and knees, he 
crept forward till Sport trembled with 
jealousy. Then Steve saw the little fel- 
low; it was a woodcock crouching partly 
in sunlight, partly in shadow. Only its 
great dark liquid eyes betrayed its where- 
abouts. Steve crawled to within three 
feet and gloated over the little fellow 
with its long bill and richly colored dress 
suit and downy buff bosom, every feather 
prim from the three little black bars on 
its topknot to the snow-white tips of its 
tail feathers. 


ITH a sigh Steve crawled back from 
the fairyland of color and took 
his stand with Homer and Amos. 

Amos encouraged Sport to go on by 

a knee pressure and a clucking noise. 
Without a moment’s warning the in- 
mate of the sheltering poplar sprang 
from the ground with a merry whistle 
and dodged between Homer and Steve. 
Both worthies delivered their fire at 
close range in their excitement, even 
though the land lay open for a delayed 
and more deliberate shot. Their guns 
barked out in a single blast the next time 
and Sport trotted in with the woodcock. 
Steve was sure he had scored, but he 
held his tongue, for it was one of those 





Ten minutes later Homer flushed a 
woodcock wild in the alders and Steve 
saw it flit into heavy cover. He hunted 
for an hour before he would leave the 
place, but he couldn’t move the bird, and 
Sport showed no interest. At the threat 
of being left to walk home, Steve joined 
Homer and Amos for a dash across the 
hill roads to an overgrown apple orchard 
after partridges. 

“That woodcock cover’s going to be 
ripe in a night or two,” hinted Homer 
when they reached home. 

“Let’s go back next week,” suggested 
Steve. 

“Always willing to accommodate, me 
and Sport is,” added Amos. 


ITH the flight already on and hard 

luck still clinging to him, Steve’s 
alarm increased as the days slipped toward 
that last day of the open season. He knew 
he might get a few birds, but to kill a 
bird clean himself and have it fit for 
mounting was another thing, indeed. 

Instead of a few days it ran into many 
before Steve found himself sunning on 
the doorstep listening for the roar of 
the engine of Homer’s big car. When it 
finally slid to a standstill before his door 
he found plans had been made to gun 
out some big reaches of alders in the 
other end of the county. 

Long before noon of that day, after 
trying out these places, it was discov- 
ered the once famous woodcock cover 
had outgrown any attraction for even a 
feeble-minded long-bill, and the affair 
was developing into a partridge hunt. But 





unfortunate happenings all sportsmen Steve pleaded so hard it was agreed they 
know. should swing by the little pocket of the 
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trip before and let Steve do his worst. 

The sun was well in the west when 
Steve, with a chuckle of content, felt the 
powerful motor lift him over the country 
by cross roads to his one fond hope, the 
woodcock pocket. 

Only an hour of daylight remained 
when they left the car and turned in at 
the bars to follow the now familiar stone 
wall along the edge of the alders. Half 
way to the birch and poplar pocket all 
three heard a woodcock whistle up wild 
a long way to one side. Eagerly Steve 
marked it down and in five minutes Sport 
was holding it fast. 


oe oa) up where you can do business; 
I ain’t going to shoot,” warned 
Amos as he encouraged Sport to stay 
frozen. 

Now that Steve was standing in- the 
exact spot he longed for, he hated to 
assume the initiative. Eager as he was, 
he dreaded to let an atom of it escape 
to either Amos or Homer. 

“Come on,” urged Homer, “it’s getting 
dark.” 

“T’ll hang over here on your left,” sug- 
gested Steve. 

“Can you see that dog?” yelled Amos. 
“Ain’t he grand?” 

Steve had his safety slide off. Any 
instant a dark form might dart into the 
maze of alder twigs. 

There was a sound of fluttering wings 
and a twittering whistle. 

As Steve’s gun jumped to his shoulder 
the nitro cracked. 

“Centered death in the air,” whooped 
Amos. 





Specimen Steve 


Steve looked quickly at Homer’s gun 
muzzle. No thin white ribbon of smoke 
floated from it. 

“That was a dandy shot, Homer,” sang 
out Amos. 

“T didn’t shoot,” answered Homer. 

The dog was standing over the bird. 

Steve jumped into action. 

“Hold him off, Amos,” he yelled in 
alarm. 

“Aw, he won’t ruffle a feather,’ 
Amos. , 

Steve jumped forward. 

“Fetch!” ordered Amos. 

“Call him off,” implored Steve again. 

He was too late; the bird had flut- 
tered, and Sport had sunk his nose on the 
bird. ' 


assured 


TEVE walked back and sat down. He 

knew exactly what he was to see. 
Amos’s dog was like most dogs; the birds 
looked like dish rags after the gentle 
treatment. “Amos is all for the dog,” 
mumbled Steve to himself. 

“Too bad,” sympathized Homer in a 
low voice as Amos took the bird from 
Sport’s mouth. 

Steve took one look and pocketed the 
bird, for his purpose it was spoiled. 

“Well, Steve’s got his woodcock,.” sang 
Amos as happy as though he had handed 
Steve a live specimen. ‘“Wahn’t that dog 
grand?” he questioned again. 

Four nights later Steve thoughtfully 
lapped the mouthpiece of his old briar pipe 
and wrote down an eleventh place where 
a woodcock had been known to stop in the 
county. “It ain’t too late yet,” he argued. 

That night there came an early fall of 
snow. Steve spat out his disgust when 
he looked out of his bedroom window in 
the morning. But an early snow on un- 
frozen ground fades in a few hours under 
nature’s magic hand. By three o’clock in 
the afternoon the ground was again brown 
save in the heavy woods. 


S‘¢F there’s any doodle birds north of 

here they came down with the snow 
last night,” reasoned Steve as he shifted 
into light hunting togs for quick action. 
His objective was a famous old woodcock 
ground a short walk from town. It had 
outgrown its woodcock days and the pop- 
lar had been cut out of it, but even now 
there were little corners and sun-warmed 
tangles where the ground was just right 
for late boring owing to the many springs 
that had their rise there. It lay like a 
“dry” cover, but was really “wet.” More- 
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The Woodcock Rested Often Beside Him 
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over, it sloped right to catch flighters as 
its past history well attested. 

Steve followed a lane, then a trout 
brook, crossed it and edged up the side of 
a pasture along a corduroy road. At an 
ancient stone wall he turned into a dis- 
used lane; it was the upper side of the 
once famous cover. Birches, poplar and 
thorn apple so delighted in the place they 
had all but smothered the low gray ram- 
parts of the wall. It was the sunny fringe 
of the wall’s southern exposure Steve ex- 
amined as he stole along without due 
noise, for flight birds are easily flushed. 


EN rods ahead of Steve along the 

wall in some dead ferns crouched a 
flighter. He was wise in all things and 
knew the value of a silent tongue and im- 
movable body. His soft, dark eyes spotted 
Steve at once, but he would not bother to 
fly till pressed to do so. 

Years in blackberry-choked orchards 
for grouse and in the clattering black al- 
der stems for woodcock had schooled 
Steve in the art of always being in posi- 


~ 
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Steve’s Gun Hopped To His Shoulder 





tion to shoot. Many men, he knew, who 
were deadly on flying targets, yet they 
were always surprised and out. of posi- 
tion when a bird flushed unless perchance 
the game was pointed by a dog. Steve 
loved dogs, byt for several years he had 
soured on using one. He liked to link 
skill and woodcraft together. 

Steve’s gun hopped to his shoulder. A 
brown and russet form whistled out of the 
miniature thicket by his foot. It flew low 
and swiftly for the heavy cover of the 
woods. 

The 20 gauge snapped sharply once— 
there would have been no time for a sec- 
ond barrel. The bird fell on the edge 
of the woods. 


T was a clean kill, but the bird was hit 

high and not damaged. Steve yelled 
with joy—the joy of those who wait long 
and upon whom success falls unawares. 
The bird was a perfect specimen, rich in 
all the bright coloring of a late flighter. 

That night he allowed the bird to cool 
in the open air and the next day, carefully 
packed, it went to a taxidermist. 

What a satisfaction there is in a trophy 
cleanly won! As for Steve, well, the 
mounted woodcock often roosts beside 
him when he cleans his guns and perhaps 
remembers the surprise he put up on 
Steve back there by the old stone wall in 
the lane. 
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KEEP THE CAMP 


T is only natural in these troublous times, that conscien- 
tious men should feel like giving up most of the pleas- 
ures to which they have been addicted, devoting every 
possible moment of their time to some form of war work 
and contributing their money, hitherto spent for recreation, 
to the Red Cross or some of the laudable objects in connection 
with the present world-contest. It becomes a seeming virtue 
to penalize oneself by sacrificing everything that is not of di- 
immediate use to the Government at home or the 
boys abroad. These 
dampen this thoroughly commendable spirit, but rather to at- 
tempt to show that it is possible to carry it to a harmful and 


rect and 


lines are not written or intended to 


unnecessary limit. 

HIS war is our absorbing and all-important business, 

claiming the bulk of our time, our thought and means; 
but the longer it continues and the more serious it becomes 
the more necessary it will be that our physical condition shall 
be kept at its highest point of efficiency and our mental poise 
sustained. This cannot be accomplished by closing our Coun- 
try Clubs, selling our guns and rods, scuttling our boats, and 
poisoning our dogs. These things should rather be kept in 
use as much as possible, in order that we may derive from 
them the bodily vigor and mental refreshment which will en- 
able us to successfully cope with the tremendous problems that 
are facing us and to stand the strain and stress of war. Horses 
are turned out to pasture occasionally, to make them better 
animals, and the same sound reasoning should be applied in 
our own case. Was there ever a time when man-efficiency 
was more imperative than now and the conservation of our 
energies more urgently required? 


— livers and sluggish, over-wrought brains will not 

help to win this war. Men past middle life, who have been 
accustomed to keep themselves in good trim on the golf field, 
cannot afford fo give up this sport for patriotic or economic 
reasons. They may well be their own caddies and dispense with 
the festivities of the.nineteenth hole, but if the war should be 
of long duration they would discover that the exercise and re- 
laxation to which they have been accustomed should have been 
studiously continued. If the time is shorter, play the harder 
when the opportunity is found or made. If long and expensive 
trips must be given up, take shorter and cheaper ones; but 
go somewhere occasionally to the woods or waters and allow 
your mental machinery to run down and cool off. Nature has 
a way of ultimately collecting all her debts; and he is a wise 
man who puts into his bodily and mental bank account at 


least as much as he draws out. 


HE spendid effectiveness of our troops in France is due 

in no small measure to the generally high degree of physi- 
cal excellence which they possessed at the time of enlistment. 
Who shall say that something of this was not due to the train- 
ing received on the baseball, golf, tennis and football fields, 
in hunting, fishing and mountain climbing and in a thousand 
camps in the woods and by the shore? Probably many a Hun 
has “cashed in,” because the American boy who looked at him 
through the sights knew how to get a deer on the run or to 
hold true on the moose and caribou. May we not even as- 
sume that long practice at the traps and a facility for stopping 
the ruffed grouse in his flight would be no bad preparation for 
bringing down a German bird-man? 
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FIRES BURNING 


T= out-door training of old and young should not cease 

through any mistaken notion of economy in omitting our 
trips afield. We may and should live simply in these days; 
but while wearing out our old clothes, waiting on ourselves 
and possibly cooking our own meals, we may still manage to 
extract the usual joy and requisite benefit from our outings, 
with no sense of having committed an extravagance or de- 
prived someone else of his due. There is what engineers know 
as the “fatigue of metal,” brought about by unremitting strain 
and pressure. If steel bridges finally collapse through continu- 
ous tension, what reason is there for supposing that the human 
frame can better endure an unending strain upon it? It is 
well known that machines require an occasional rest in order 
to insure their efficiency and long life, and the prudent ma- 
chinist slips the belt from the tight to the loose pulley when- 
ever he can do so, thus relieving the wear and tear and giv- 
ing his machine a resting space, so to speak. The human en- 
gine requires at least as much consideration as the one built 
of tested metal; for while a weakened or broken part of the 
latter may be duplicated, there is no replacing a worn-out heart, 
a diseased liver or a hardened artery. 


ROBABLY many a man would rather give up a vacation 

than to abstain from habit that costs him more 
money and does him actual harm. Possibly, too, there are men 
who use the war conditions as an excuse for keeping their 
families at home and take credit to themselves for doing a 
heroic thing. Would it not be more logical to make the sacri- 
fice a really personal one, cutting out, if necessary, the ex- 
penses that most of us can think of and avoid, giving the women 
and the youngsters their outing, in some form and incidentally 
getting lasting benefit for ourselves? The bond that binds too 
So keep the camp-fires burning. Get 
the ozone into your blood and the blood into your fingertips. 
The war will not be helped by men going to hospitals or into 
a decline. Make the best possible animals of yourselves, and 
when you are called upon to do your part you will be in a 
proper condition to perform it. 


some 


HE important part that women are taking, not only in 

doing here the work heretofore performed by men, but also 
in various forms of activity in the theatre or war abroad, 
has revealed the necessity of physical fitness in their case, 
and marvelous has been the spirit and capability they have 
shown in phases of work which had always been considered 
the sole province of man. Feminine weakness has ceased to 
be “interesting,” and the swinging stride, well set-up fig- 
ures and good, red blood of our young American women are 
things to rejoice in. After this war is over there will be 
stirring stories of what women have done, not only of caring 
for the sick and wounded, but also of coolness under shellfire 
and efficiency in the most unexpected directions. I know a 
little Adirondack girl who was brought up to handle a rifle 
kilfully and who is now in France. Circumstances, and the 
gallantry of a certain company of soldiers, permitted her to 
fire a machine gun in target practice, and she broke the record 
of that company for accurate shooting! In view of such 
things, who would say that out-door sports should not be 
kept up by the women as well as the men? 


ArtHur F. Rice. 
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S we rested one perfect Septem- 
ber day, near the rim of the 
“Chimney” of Katahdin Moun- 
tain (Maine), after a nearly per- 
pendicular ascent of a slide, leading up 
from Chimney Pond in the southeasterly 
basin of the mountain, John regretfully 
remarked: “It is all of fifteen years since 
I last climbed this mountain, and I am 
getting too old to ever climb it again.” 
“Nonsense, John,” I replied. “Judging 
by the pace you set coming up, I should 
say that you had many more climbs left 
in you in spite of your sixty-two years.” 
But he shook his head sadly as he ex- 
plained that it hurt his game leg too much 
—a wounded moose having knocked a 
piece off the shin bone some years before. 
In all truth, however, it must be admitted 
that in spite of the fact that John was 
nearly double my age, he had led me a 
merry chase throughout the trip from the 
East Branch of the Penobscot River near 
the mouth of the Wissataquoick River, 
where he had met me at Pud Palmer’s 
cabin about a week previously. About my 
weight, he could out-pack and out-walk 
me any day in spite of his years and I have 
always prided myself that I could do both 
of these pretty well for a “sport” who 
made only annual visits to the woods. 


BOUT ten days of my vacation had 

already passed, and as we sat on the 
rim of Katahdin and gazed over the dis- 
tant landscape I could trace my solitary 
wanderings during that period: first an 
eighteen-mile tramp in from Patten to 
Charley McDonald’s camps, near Bowlan 
Brook on the East Branch, where Mrs. 
Savage and I had spent our honeymoon; 
next the beloved massive outlines of Trav- 
eler Mountain to the northeast, the scene 
of several successful hunting trips; the 
abrupt, knobby outlines of Little and Big 
Spring Brook Mountains and Lunksoos 
Mountain to the east, marking the course 
of the East Branch, down which I had 
legged my perspiring and fly-bitten way 
about a week previously. Nearer at hand 
was the slide-streaked, granite-patched, 
burnt-over bulk of Turner Mountain. At 
Pud Palmer’s cabin, the eventful night 
of our meeting, I had explained to John 
the motive for my solitary trip to Maine 
that year—namely—to climb Katahdin 
Mountain from the easterly side, explore 
the Wissataquoick River and shoot a bear. 
These three objects, I had already care- 
fully explained to Mrs. Savage, entailed 
more hardships than it was proper for a 
loving, thoughtful husband to inflict on his 
trusting wife. “Later, perhaps, after I 
had looked over the ground, we could 
make the trip together,’ I told her. So 
like a dutiful wife, she hied herself off 
to visit her parents at Thousand Islands 
during my absence. 








OHN had assured me that he was the 

man to make my dreams come true, 
and that the equal of Katahdin Lake trout 
were not to be found in Maine, and I be- 
lieved him when I saw a pan of two, three 
and four-pound trout which Palmer had 
just brought back from the lake. Next 
morning we had added a supply of fresh 
vegetables from Palmer’s garden to our 
already full packs, and after being poled 
by Palmer up the East Branch and across 
the mouth of the Wissataquoick River we 
had begun our eventful trip, following the 
Wissataquoick trail to Dacey Dam, where 
we waded the river, the weight of our 
heavy packs rendering the passage over 
the rocks an agonizing trial to our bare 
feet, then climbing a perpendicular sand 
bank about three hundred feet high on the 
opposite side and taking what John called 
a “short cut” te Katahdin Lake. 

For several days we waited at Kadahdin 
Lake for good weather, as it was getting 
late in September and the clouds were 
low on the mountain, before John, after 
studying the wind, the sunset and the 
mountain, decided that the next day would 
do for our climb. About six o’clock the 
next morning we left Katahdin Lake, 
packing provisions, blankets, an open tent, 
camera, axe, field glasses and rifle. 

The first four so-called miles from the 
Lake had been on the level. The next 
five, from Sandy Stream Pond, a steady 
up-hill climb at an angle of 45 degrees to 
Chimney Pond, where we ate lunch at 
eleven o’clock. Then, having left our out- 
fits and retaining only the camera and field 
glasses we had tackled the slide and 
reached the top in about one and one-half 
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hours. Around Sandy Stream Pond and 
along the trail leading from it to Chim- 
ney Pond, bear signs had been very nu- 
merous, nearly every other stump had 
been freshly pulled apart by bears in 
search for grubs; logs had been rolled 
over; the blueberry bushes in the “burn” 
were trampled and their footprints were 
everywhere along the trail. After getting 
our wind, John tied a handkerchief to a 
pole to mark the trail down the mountain 
and we followed a caribou trail dug deep 
in the moss on the table land to the North 
Peak, as I had already climbed the South 
Peak. Here we searched through the 
glasses for game in the valley below, on 
the shores of the numerous lakes and 
bogs, and on the tumbled “burn” on the 
sides of Turner Mountain about five miles 
across the valley, took pictures and ate 
blueberries and cranberries which we 
found growing in the moss. John re- 
counted the hardships and joys of his nu- 
merous trips to the mountain in his 
youth, hunting for caribou on the table 
land, and I had no trouble in picturing the 
difficulty of lugging down a caribou head 
with the hide and some of the meat, in one 
of the sudden snow squalls which assault 
the mountain in the hunting season. 


ARLY in the afternoon we descended 
the slide, and while we made better 
time than in ascending, it was distinctly 
more hazardous, especially for John, who 
was in the lead, and who was kept busy 
dodging the rocks which I dislodged. As 
it looked like a cold, stormy night, and the 
stream along which we had planned to 
camp was omen to be dry, we decided to 
return to Sandy Stream Pond and camp 
there. 

John had pulled the sole off his rubber 
mocassin during our descent of the slide 
and had tied it on with a strip of cloth. 
This, unfortunately, did not prevent his 
tripping quite frequently during our re- 
turn journey. At each fall his wrath in- 
creased, and much to my amusement his 
vocabulary of cuss words also increased, 
reaching a grand climax when he landed 
face down in a pool of water. No simple 
“hell” or “damn” satisfied John; he was 
a “progressive” cusser, a believer in a 
repetition of. four and five word exple- 
tives, with increasing emphasis at each 
repetition, finally culminating in a whole- 
souled, vicious, satisfying, final explosion 
which somewhat eased his feelings for the 
time being. 


N the trail or at camp he was a 

continuous entertainer, considerably 
shortening the miles and lessening the 
pack’s burden. John had a wonderful 
memory. He remembered the minutest 
details of conversations, adventures or 
happenings several decades old. He re- 











John Cleaned The Hide 


called all salient points of prize fights, 
horse races, lumbermen’s scraps, local and 
state political and domestic scandals, In- 
dian fights, outlaws’ adventures, etc., 
which he had ever heard, seen or read 
about. Above all he made a careful choice 
of words whick painted the subject as in- 
teresting as any “movie.” 

About five o’clock we reached Sandy 
Stream Pond and found a couple of deer 
disporting themselves in the shallow 
water, but no other game was to be seen. 
The sun set early on the pond, as it is 
practically in the shadow of Katahdin 
Mountain. After looking over an old 
cabin which was located some distance 
back from the pond, we decided that as 
the night threatened to be cold and stormy, 
we would be more comfortable in it than 
in the open tent; also, owing to the ex- 
tensive “burn” around the pond, there was 
but little browse or spruce boughs to be 
had for bedding—so I cleaned out the 
cabin, adjusted the few remaining roof 
splits so as to afford some shelter in case 
of rain, loosened up the old dry spruce 
top bed in the bunk, while John cooked 
the supper outside. At six o'clock, after 
blocking the hole which porcupines had 
gnawed in the door, we retired to a well- 
earned rest, after having traveled, accord- 
ing to John’s calculation, twenty-two miles 
of pretty much up and down country. 


EFORE daylight John crept down to 

the lake and then hurried back and 
mysteriously bade me to “get a hustle on.” 
Sleepily following him to the shelter of 
some bushes near the shore, the increasing 
daylight soon disclosed five moose and 
two deer feeding in the water; one cow 
was near us, the others, all cows and 
calves, were on the opposite shore about 
one hundred and fifty yards distant. The 
bulls, John explained, “are damn careful 
and send the women folks out first to see 
if there is any danger.” We sat there 
waiting for the bulls to come out, until 
the sun’s rays began to steal into the pond 
around the corner of Turner Mountain, 
and then, as the nearest cow began to 
show signs of restlessness, we moved 
slightly. It brought forth one bellow from 
her as she turned to swim the lake and 
sent the other moose and also the deer 
scurrying into the brush. As we turned 
toward the cabin John remarked, “We'll 
see no more moose to-day, so you might 


as well get that gun of yours and we'll 
take a turn back into the blueberries. An 
old bear was hollering out there last night 
and maybe we'll get a sight of him, al- 
though I doubt it.” So in the rising dawn 
we stole softly along the trail, then 
turned off and took seats in the shelter 
of some old stumps on a knoll where we 
could observe a considerable patch of 
berry bushes where the bear signs were 
plentiful. 

“I’ve never shot a bear in the open yet,” 
confided John to me in a whisper, “al- 
though I’ve trapped three or four hun- 
dred about here. This damn burn is too 
noisy to hunt in; they’ll hear you half a 
mile away. The trouble is that the fire 
left most of the dead big timber stand- 
ing; then as the new ‘green’ came up the 
old trees fell over on the young ones and 
bent them down without killing them and 
the whole mess grew criss-cross.” “Well,” 
I admitted, “I have only seen one bear in 
all my fifteen seasons in the woods, and 
he was too quick for me. He was on 
some moss covered ledges while I was in 
the brush and—” “That's just like ’em,” 
interrupted John, “always pickin’ out the 


quiet spots to step on; that’s why you 
can’t hear ’em. When we trap ’em, we 
generally put a piece of moss on the 
trigger of our trap and surround the trap 
with pointed sticks, and the sons of guns 
always step on the moss—that’s how we 
fool ’em.” “Don’t they ever get away?” 
I asked. “Well,” replied John, “I did 
loose a few when I first trapped by using 
too heavy a clog, but now I use a lighter 
one, which impedes them enough without 
stopping them too soon or tearing their 
feet. See this hand? Well, I was laid 
up six months with blood poisoning last 
year; trapped a big he-bear over in that 
patch of big trees on Turner Mountain 
last winter and followed him into a blow 
down. I had only a .38 pistol with me 
and was alone. By climbing on top of 
the logs, I could hear him growling and 
breaking things up inside, but couldn’t see 
him; so I took off my snow shoes, and 
getting down on one side peeped in. 
Right in the middle I could see an old 
son of a gun of a bear lying on his back 
with his feet pressed up against the logs, 
chewin’ on the trap and growlin’ somethin’ 
fierce, so I took a rest for my pistol and 
shot him in the head. He quieted right 
down and after waiting about five min- 
utes to be sure he was fixed, I crept in to 
spring the trap so I could drag him out. 
I grabbed him by the foot to shift him, 
when he made a sudden dive for my 
head, with wide-open jaws. I had no 
room to move back and just had time to 
throw up my left arm to protect my face 
when he grabbed my hand and began to 
worry it like a dog. Hell, how it hurt. 
I grabbed his tongue and then managed to 
draw my pistol, and shoving it in his ear, 
killed him quick. 

“When I got back to the lake with the 
skin my hand began to swell and then my 
arm. When I reached the ferry a couple 
of days later it hurt so that I had to get 
drunk to forget it. Next day I reached 
the doctor at home and when he saw it he 
sure did look mighty serious.” John sud- 
denly interrupted himself and gazed in- 
tently toward a small clump of tumbled 
down black growth about seventy-five 
yards away on the edge of the berry patch. 
Following his gaze, I could barely see 
some of the bushes slightly wave as if 
some animal were passing through. Soon 
I saw a more violent commotion, then the 
head of a large bear became visible as he 
sat on his haunches, and grabbing an arm- 
ful of bushes, drew them toward him and 
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ate off the clumps of berries. For some 
minutes we watched the bear as it ate its 
way nearer to us and approached a spot 
where the bushes were thinner. Arriving 
there, it paused to survey its surroundings 
and either saw or smelled us, for.suddenly 
its head went up as it gazed fixedly in 
our direction. “Shoot quick or you'll lose 
him,” whispered John. I did the best I 
could in spite of my excitement, and the 
250-3000 Savage tore into his neck fairly 
low down, hit some bone or other, drove 
its way through to the back and followed 
down the back bone, a piece of the bullet 
coming out near the tail. “I’ve got him!” 
I yelled exultantly as I jerked in another 
shell and began to stumble toward the 
spot. “Be careful, don’t go too close till 
I make sure he’s dead,” warned John as 
he picked up a small dead spruce and 
thrust it into the bear’s open mouth as 
he lay on his back in a hollow formed by 
a log and a small mound. Scarcely had 
the spruce touched him than he jumped to 
his feet, glared at us for a second and 
then started to tear splinters out of every- 
thing within reach, jaws and paws all 
working at once. 


IVE him another, quick!” yelled 
John, still holding on to the pole 

for protection. 
“Can’t you hold him still?” I pleaded 
nervously. “I’m afraid of spoiling his 


Katahdin Lake 


head.” I was given my chance, however, 
when the bear turned broadside to me 
and a second soft nose just behind the 
shoulder toppled him over in his tracks. 
A few gasps and he was apparently 
quieted forever. John again approached to 
make his usual test. “I’ll soon see if he’s 
faking,” he said. The bear did not re- 
spond so John took him by the hind leg 
to pull him out of a little hollow. “By 
golly, it’s an old she-bear?” he said; 
“there must be a cub around.” Just then 
I heard a faint growl in the brush beyond 
the old one. “You're darn right there is,” 
I replied with conviction, “but are you 
sure it’s a cub or the mate?” The bushes 
rustled slightly to our left. 


IT down and we'll see,” said John. 
° “Lf it’s a young cub it may come out ; 
if a yearling or an old one, it will skip as 
soon as it makes certain what the racket 
it all about.” So we waited and waited. 
The growling continued from time to 
time, apparently coming now from the 
black growth, but the animal was circling 
so as to get our scent and was getting 
further away. “If it’s a cub, I don’t want 
it,” I decided finally, “and I’m going to 


try to see which it is before it gets away.” 
So I circled around toward the growling, 
trying to cut off the line of retreat, but 
was too late. I did find, however, a foot- 
print indicating that it was a yearling cub. 





Several days later we found the carcass 
of the old she-bear well eaten, apparently 
by the cub, but also found the eleven-inch 
footprint of an old bear in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The bear measured six feet four inches 
from tip to tail, and was, according to 
John, about as large as is usually found 
in Maine. The carcass was very lean, 
however, and had no signs of winter’s 
fat. The fur was thin in spots and the 
hide, John said, was worth about half 
the price of a spring pelt, but the way 
John had to work to clean that hide 
seemed to me to be worth the price of half 
a dozen pelts. 


8 ew forepaws now repose.on my desk 
as paper weights, while the head—well, 
I had given up all hope of receiving it 
from the taxidermist before next fall 
owing to coal shortage, railroad em- 
bargos, etc., when Mrs. Savage telephoned 
me as I was penning these last lines that 
the head had just arrived. Last night we 
proudly hung it in our dining-room, its 
open mouth and beady eyes hungrily over- 
looking our war-time meals. 


GOME day I am going to return to that 
country, and take Mrs. Savage with 
me, so as to give her a chance at that cub 
—and perhaps a moose, provided the pres- 
ent closed season on moose is ever opened. 
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UR pack outfit bumped over a 
ledge of rock, slid down a bank, 
smashed through an aspen thick- 
et and landed with a thump in 

the bottom of the canyon. It was a 
canyon to gladden the souls of weary 
hikers. The floor of it was a level moun- 
tain meadow where the forage and wild 
flowers grew a foot high. Timbered 
ridges rose gradually on either side. 
Down the center of the meadow ran a 
stream thirty feet wide—a fine clear 
stream that darted daringly across long 
open stretches with never a bush to trap 
your fly, and twisted a dark way through 
willow thickets, and stopped to eddy 
around in blue pools patched with float- 
ing foam. Near the stream were wide 
spruce trees that would shed a thunder 
shower, and floods had piled an abund- 
ance of tindery drift along its banks. 
This was the canyon of the Rio Mora, 
about thirty-five miles north and east 
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of Santa Fe, New Mexico, on the Pecos 
National Forest, and it was our first camp 
of more than night on a leisurely pack 
trip across the New Mexico Rockies. 


—_ 

ITH one eyé on the water we limit- 

ed dinner to canned beans and ba- 

con and other things that cook quickly. 
Neither of us had wet a fly for over a 
year; so there was hasty jointing of rods 
and soaking of leaders and choosing flies. 
For my first cast I picked out a little 
hole in a riffle where the stream chuckled 


over a slippery boulder. The 
dry fly lit like a bird and 
went wandering temptingly 
down toward the broken 
water. For about ten sec- 
onds nothing happened. They 
were anxious seconds. When 


you haven’t caught a fish for 
a year, you can’t believe there 
is one in the river until you 
see him. 

The suspense ended when 
a trout about a foot long rose 
in a pretty swirl, looked at 
the fly, looked at me, and did 
a straight dive for the bot- 
tem. I took the hint, backed 
away from the stream, ap 
proached it cautiously on all 
fours, and made another cast. 
The fly went down, and the 
tip made a frantic gesture. 
There was a short struggle 
and a ten-incher bounced out 
on the gravel—the first fish 
of the trip! 

From then on it was fast 
work. We caught over forty 
fish before noon—more than 
we could use; but we had 
some non-fishing friends on 
the other side of the moun- 
tain, and it was the first day. 


HERE is certainly no 

great art in this wilder- 
ness fishing, but there is great 
sport none the less. The 
whole science of the game is 
to keep yourself out of sight. 
The fish are numerous and 
hungry, but they are not ac- 
customed to the sight of a 
gesticulating biped by the 
side of the stream. If you will 
creep to the bank and then 
stand upright you can see 
startled fish darting in all di- 
rections. Wherefore the nub 
of the business is to keep 
your personal charms as far 
in the background as you can. 
This also means a lot of line out, long 
casting, a harder time landing your fish, 
and better sport all around. 

The Mora is one of a half a dozen 
tributaries of the upper Pecos River that 
afford fine fishing. There are still good 
fish in* the Pecos itself, but that stream 
is too close to the rail and wagon roads 
to remain well stocked. The higher up 
in the mountains you get, the more num- 


erous, and also the smaller, the fish be- 
come. Hence the best of the fishing is 
to be found between ten and eleven 


thousand feet of elevation where both 
streams and fish have reached a good size. 
In June and July, when first the water 
clears after the spring freshets, the fish- 
ing is just as fast as you want to make 
it. You can catch more in an hour than 
you can eat in a day—and that, in fact, 
is the chief limitation of the sport. 


FTER about four days of fishing and 
loafing we felt that sempiternal itch 


Field and § 


Stream 


to see what is somewhere else. The left 
fork of the Mora pointed up a steep and 
timbered caiion toward unknown heights 
and up the left fork we went. For half 
a day it was hard work, through down 
timber and brush, and then we came out 
on the alpine summits, over twelve thou- 
sand feet high, where the mountains were 
set with plates of ice, and clear little 
lakes lay in the crannies, and giant mar- 
mots whistled over bare _ rocks. We 
camped one night on these heights and 
found it surprisingly, incredibly cold, con- 


Rapids On The Santa Barbara 


sidering that it was midsummer. But the 
view in the morning, when we topped the 
divide, was worth freezing for. We could 
see to the end of a world of tumbled 
ridges and deep cajions, falling away in 
all directions to mesas as wide and blue 
as the sea. .Right below us, a thousand 
feet, lay the cafion of the Santa Barbara. 
There was half a mile of bare, broken 
rock, and then timberline, and far below 
that, open meadows and the glint of water. 

It took us half a day to get down 
there, and we had to build our own road 
in many places. At last we hit a trail 
in the canon bottom and were soon 
trekking through a forest of giant quak- 
swift, brushy 


ing aspen beside a very 
trout stream. 
HIS Santa Barbara cafion scarcely 


contains a dozen spruces in the whole 
length of it. Some ancient forest fire 
swept it clean, and the second growth 
aspen took possession and reached an 





amazing development. There are white- 
stemmed aspen in the cafion that are all 
of a yard thick and sixty feet high. It is 
a forest of silver and white. Incidentally, 
it is a great place for black-tail deer. 
We jumped a doe and a buck and saw 
tracks everywhere. In the mottled shade 
of the aspen thickets the does hide their 
fawns, and the old bucks come to thrash 
the velvet off their antlers. Also there 
are many mountain lions. We heard one 
scream in a rocky gulch far up the moun- 
tainside, and he woke a train of most 
unearthly echoes. 

I venture to predict that 
there will be an abundance 
of large trout in the Rio 
Santa Barbara for many 
vears to come. The reason 
for this became apparent to 
me as soon as I had rigged 
my tackle and set out to fish. 
I scrambled and puffed along 
a steep mountainside, and 
fell into a patch of nettles 
and crawled under willow 
brush for a hundred yards 
before I got within reach of 
the water. That creek is pro- 
tected by a wonderful tangle 
of brush twelve feet high, 
boulders, and down timber; 
but if you once get a fly on 
the water the fish is sure to 
be right there, as though by 


appointment. 
I MADE my first cast in a 
black hole with willows 
trailing in the current. I had 
out not more than four feet 
of line, but when a fine one- 
pounder took the fly I had to 
reel nearly all of that in and 
literally “snake” him ashore. 
I kept on and had half a 
dozen in perhaps an hour. I 
have never seen trout so 
beautifully uniform as_ to 
color and size. Owimg to the 
heavily shaded water, their 
backs were a very dark mot- 
tling of green, with a few 
big black spots. Each one 
had down his side a brilliant 
stripe of iridescent pink. 
They were heavy in build 
and lively as an electric cur- 
rent, for the water is so cold 
that it hurts your hands. 
Four out of every five fish . 
were between ten inches and 
a foot in length. If the lit- 
tle ones are there, the big 
ones keep them away from 
the lure. Occasionally one a bit over a 
foot long will strike, and when you hook 
him he offers more resistance than any 
other fish of his size and weight that I 
ever encountered. 

The Santa Barbara is a very narrow 
cafion—a regular crack. There are few 
camping places, and except a sawmill 
far down on the lower levels there is not 
a sign of man along the cafion. It is 
the wildest bit of country we found—the 
kind of a place that you promise yourself 
you will see again some day. 


ROM the Santa Barbara Cafion we 

went to Taos, the famous home of 
Kit Carson and a most peculiar little 
town, which, however, has no place in a 
fish story. Twelve miles north of it, 
near the Colorado line, is the Cajion 
Lucero, through which a small and very 
swift trout stream makes a rush at the 
Rio Grande and gets lost in the sand. 
The Lucero Cafion is a mere fissure, 
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almost impassable, the trail being the 
bottom of the creek in most places, and 
often covered with an arbor of scrub oak 
and wild cherry interlaced with vines. 
Its wild appearance was enhanced when 
we were there by a large party of 
mounted Pueblos in full war paint re- 
turning from one of their mysterious 
ceremonies that is annually held in the 
high mountains. 


HE Lucero as a trout stream deserves 
no great praise. The fish were small, 
abundant and good to eat. I 
shall always remember the 
place because of the wonder- 
ful natural camp we found in 
the mouth of the cafion. 
There was a great balsam 
with a spread of thirty feet; 
the ground under it was car- 
peted by pine needles, and all 
intruding winds were kept 
out by a hedge of scrub oak. 
From that camp we trekked 
across thirty-five miles of 
blue sage plains, cut in the 
middle by the Rio Grande— 
a deep, murky stream fifty 
yards wide, flowing at the 
bottom of a lava gorge five 
hundred feet deep. There 
was not a yard of valley on 
either side and scarcely a 
sprig of green. Mexicans 
living along the top of the 
notch told us that a few very 
large trout were caught there, 
but we did not stop to put the 
statement to the test. 

After that there was more 
sage brush, and then a long 
climb to the top of the San 
Juan Mountains, where we 
made a camp and shot blue 
grouse and got acquainted 
with a large and very tame 
colony of beavers that had 
converted a few springs into 
a whole chain of lakes, and 
so to our next trout stream, 
the Rio Brazos. It rises in 
a number of big Cienegas, as 
the Mexicans call them, which 
are quaking bogs that will 
catch a horse and swallow 
him in twenty minutes. Gath- 
ering a little headway, this 
peculiar stream goes crawling 
off under the roots of a very 
thick sod, almost concealed 
in places, seldom more than 
eighteen inches wide, and yet 
full of fish from the very 
start. You could catch them 
with a foot of line held in your hand. 
Of course, they are not large fish. 


OWER down the Brazos widens into 

a respectable stream and makes its 
way through a very spectacular gorge. 
There we had some good, open casting 
and took some excellent fish. The coun- 
try is not accessible, and there were no 
humans to be found in it, except a 
few lone Mexican sheep-herders. Grouse 
were abundant. 

A dwindling grub stake shortened our 
stay in that section and hastened our de- 
parture for Tierra Amarilla, the leading 
city of these parts—population one hun- 
dred and seventy-five, Mex. At Tierra 


Four Streams and a River 


Amarilla the Brazos joins forces with the 
Chama and flows away toward the Rio 
Grande with all the dignity of a river. 
We had not calculated the Chama as a 
trout stream, or a stopping point at all, 
but our interest was aroused when a 
wealthy and highly respectable Scotch- 
man in Tierra Amarilla told us that the 
Mexicans regularly caught trout weigh- 
ing from three to five pounds in it. These 
were caught in May and June, when the 
waters were muddy. No fish were being 
taken at that time, he said. Nevertheless, 





Camp In The San Juan Mountains 


we decided to add a couple of days to our 
time off and investigate. 

The Chama proved to be a stream often 
a hundred feet wide flowing in mild rif- 
fles and long glassy pools through a low 
hill country. The valley itself had a 
unique charm. It was level as a floor and 
consisted of a series of open parks, with 
pretty lawns and groves of tall, graceful, 
lance-leaved cottonwoods along its banks, 
and here and there an isolated yellow 
pine. The great plume-tailed gray squir- 
rels were numerous, and there was a 
flock of blue-winged teal on one of the 
wide reaches. 


UR first cast in the Chama showed 
that it was a splendid trout stream. 
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In half an hour we had eight fish, from 
eleven to fourteen inches in length, and 
as we had to use about thirty feet of line 
most of the time it was fine sport bring- 
ing them to the gravel. We quit because 
we had all we could use, and determined 
to have a try at the big ones in the morn- 
ing. 

We began by capturing a lot of grass- 
hoppers, which was easy, but the fish ab- 
solutely failed to co-operate in the rest 
of the undertaking. They didn’t want 
grasshoppers or anything else. Presently 
we reached a big hole with 
a fine sandy bottom, so called 
off the fishing and went for 
a swim. 

Late in the afternoon I de- 
termined to have a last try 
for the big ones and set out 
in the face of an approach- 
ing thunder storm. I put on 
a red ant and a royal coach- 
man, with No. 8 hooks—the 
largest we had—and went at 
it with a long line. The fish 
were there and hungry. In 
five minutes I had two of 
the standard twelve-inch va- 
riety flopping on the rocks, 
caught out of the same hole. 
Then I moved up stream to 
a deep pool that lost itself 
under a great pile of drifted 
saw-logs and brush. I had 
to wade out into four feet 
of water to reach the edge 
of the drift, but the first cast 
got a pound fish. Then came 
a mighty flop and a yank that 
almost took the rod out of 
my hands. The fish ran to- 
ward me and I did some fast 
reeling, then looked down 
and saw him in the clear 
water almost at my feet. 
Having due regard for the 
conservatism with which a 
man should speak of any fish 
he cannot produce, I should 
say that he would crowd two 
feet for room. Carefully 
leading him along, I got him 
within a few feet of the bank. 
He seemed completely ex- 
hausted, but it would appear 
that he was just resting. 
When I reached down to lift 
him by the leader he threw 
himself clear of the water, 
shook his head like a dog 
with a rabbit, freed himself 
of the hook, then turned and 
swam slowly, with dignity, 
back to his lair under the 
driftwood. 


HE loss of that fish is one of the 

great and permanent regrets of my 
life. Moreover, it was raining and get- 
ting dark. I caught two more of the 
smaller size and had one strike from a 
big one, then had to give it up. 

Although I landed nothing of startling 
size there, it is my opinion that the 
Chama is one of the finest neglected trout 
streams in the country. Except for a few 
Mexicans operating with willow sticks 
and angle worms it is practically un- 
fished. The casting is absolutely open. 
And the big ones are there—one of them 
especially the famous fish of history, the 
one that broke away. 
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A Listening Post 












By 
**Switch Reel”’ 


LITTLE group of veterans were 

discussing plans for a trip down 

the Jersey coast in quest of chan- 

nel bass. If you remember your 
first night in the Rangeley region and how 
you drank in every word floating up into 
the moonlight that bathed the porch of 
the little hotel at the gateway to the lakes, 
or how the patter of the guides’ talk fired 
your imagination on the eve of your first 
deer hunt, you will understand how easy 
it was to reply that I thought I'd better 
get into the game when Win G. asked me 
what I was going to do about it. 

His advice was straight to the point: 
“Get into it, then, with both feet.” 

Which I did. 

It was ten years ago. A sweet little 
Leonard black bass rod, never used, is 
still in the closet awaiting its baptism of 
fire. Two bethabaras, tried and true, are 
languishing there also. Trout rods and 
rifles come out occasionally for tender 
thoughts or a little oil, but only the surf 
rods have been honored by use since the 
first plunge into that most fascinating 


branch of piscatorial sport. 

It was a bright, joyful morning in early. 
fall that saw a dozen of us pile aboard the 
way train for an hour’s trip to the draw- 
bridge, where we transferred to a cat- 
A delightful 


boat. fourteen-mile sail 
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Channel 
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down the bay, enlivened by the bubbling 
spirits that flow only upon such occasions, 
and noon found us in hip boots and khaki, 
with rods set up and crabs cracked, im- 
patiently awaiting dinner. 


OON we were crossing the mile wide 
inlet to follow the advance guard to 
North Point o’ Beach, and as we tramped 
over the sand dunes from the bay our 
first view of the seething breakers in- 
cluded the afore-mentioned Win with a 
bend in his rod and a channel bass on his 
hook battling for liberty. 
his was an inspiring sight to the 
novice. The clean, white beach, stretching 
far to the north and losing itself in a soft 
haze; the wild breakers tumbling over in- 
numerable bars and swelling, blue green, 
across the channels to beat themselves into 
foam on the beach; the bright, blue sky 
showing overhead between huge snow- 
white cloud masses sailing majestically in- 
to the east, under the motive power of the 
exhilarating west wind—truly a symphony 
in blue and white to remain long in mem- 
ory’s storehouse as the background for 
the 33 pounder which Wir so gracefully 
beached before our admiring eyes! 
All this within half a day’s journey of 
the great metropolis of the western world! 
To the north not a habitation in sight. To 

















the west glimpses through rifts in the 
sand dunes revealed the hills of Jersey 
ten or twelve miles away. To the south, 
across the inlet we had just traversed, a 
lighthouse, a life-saving station and a 


sparse settlement of 85 hardy souls. To 
the east a section of the sea now infested 
by the Kaiser’s piratical U-boats. 

With trembling hands the hook was 
baited and a bungling cast carried it into 
the breakers as close to the next man as 
it seemed decent to locate. The party had 
stretched out along the beach, two or 
three in this hole and that, a few on the 
flats, and, far up in the distance, the last 
man in the line, was old Hoff with his lid 
cocked at an impudent angle, fingering his 
line with a wise forefinger. Hoff’s long 
suit was to go away off and come in lug- 
ging a fish—and the fish looks good from 
any angle. 


WELL that was all the fish we. got. 
You notice the plural pronoun. Sup- 
pertime came and supper was a mile 
away. That mile meant two miles, what 
with dodging shoals and following chan- 
nels behind the sand spits dividing the 
bay from the sea. 

The glorious afternoon had stayed with 
us through its allotted period and moved 
west. Crabs had stolen our bait, a few 
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Barnegat Light and Channel Bass 


weakfish and kings had struck. A school 
of porpoises had marched up and down 
the channel beyond the first bar and two 
had invaded the “hole.” Two sand sharks 
of ten or fifteen pounds had met their 
fate. But gaily together the two lucky 
ones and the dozen luckless trudged the 
sands to the waiting launch and thence to 
that bourne from whence no man returns 
hungry—mine hostess Romain’s dining- 
room. 

Morning came and put an end to dreams 
of ring-tailed sharks and pop-eyed turtles 
and the novice elected to muss around 
alone. The tide had just changed to flood 
and the flat near the life-saving station 
was barely covered with water. It looked 
like an easy cast. The lessons of the past 
summer had taught the unwisdom of 
swinging hard on the first cast while the 
line was in a partially dry state. Tossing 
the lead out gently. into the channel, a 
couple of hundred feet of line was al- 
lowed to run off and become wet. Reel- 
ing up, the novice swung for the flat, fully 
expecting the lead with unbaited hook to 
drop into the combers on the far side. 





AN, dear! the splash was fully one- 

third of the distance short of the 
near edge of that measly flat! Backing 
up the beach until the lead came out of 
the water and pacing it off the cast was 
found to be about 140 feet, and there was 
a mighty small man behind that rod as he 
reeled up. But, just the same, both he 
and Henry hit the old flat plumb on the 
nose at low water before the week was 
out. 

And what’s more the flat was about the 
only thing they did hit for five days, It 
was very simple, this surf game. “You 
just fished and fished and fished. Now 
and then the other fellows got one. One 
day John got two. Another day we ac- 
tually saw Cap hang one. 

Along toward the end of the week I 
took two sand sharks and wired the boss 
for a few more days’ grace. He replied 
gracefully and I stuck to the job. 

Saturday dawned dull and _ misty. 
Fifteen or more of us took the early 
morning train for Conrad’s, five miles be- 
low; and as we broke through the dunes 
to the beach the tide was almost high, 
We went to 
work immediately and inside of five min- 
utes Fred was in action. The fish headed 
straight for the bar and made his whole 
fight on about 400 feet of line. Although 
I stopped fishing and went up to see the 
fight I’m not going to tell you about it. 
It was twenty good long minutes before 
the fish came through the breakers and 
grounded on the beach. And hardly had 
the weight been taken—38 pounds—when 
Win let outa yell as though he wanted to 
let them know in Harlem that he had 
one. 

Before he beached his fish Fred hung 
another and lost him. Win’s weighed 32 
pounds. I watched that fight too, and 
when it was well under way Win turned 
and shouted above the roar of the seas, 
“Want to see him?” I nodded, and as the 
next wave approached he raised his rod 
abruptly to the perpendicular, bringing the 
fish to the surface so that he was lifted 
with the peak of the wave and showed his 
grand proportions in coppery pink against 
the curling green background, just for an 
instant, ere he swaggered into it, his 
powerful tail protruding therefrom as he 
swung his head seaward. 

Wow! What a sight! 


N less than half an hour Matt felt the 
thrill. His fish had urgent business to 
the south. Well, so did Matt, and off they 
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We Wore Bum Clothes And Any Old Hat 


went through the mist. I can see them 
going yet—Matt busy as a bee in a tar 
barrel, with one of the boys alongside 
pouring hatsful of water on the reel so 
the line wouldn’t take the skin off his 
thumbs. He’d only brought two thumbs 
with him that day and he surely needed 
them both on that fish, for he scaled 34 
pounds and was all fight. 

In another half hour Matt reappeared 
out of the mist with a strap through the 
fish’s gills, and Mr. Channel Bass was 
leaving a wide, deep trail in the sand as 
he was towed along. 

An hour or so later nine of us adjourned 
to dine and await the flood tide. About 
a mile away, on an island in the bay, 
stood a large, and at that season, lone- 
some hotel. The landlord was there, and 
the doctor and the cook and a lively little 
waitress. With a hundredweight of fish 
buried in the sand we sought the doctor 
first. 

About fourth drink time, as the old 
cattleman would say, the nervous novice 
espied the good gray captain and the 
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Win As A Pirate Of Old Barnegat 


Counselor over in the corner engaged 
in what might have been to them an 
important discussion. But as far as 
said novice was concerned there was 
but one important question in the uni- 
verse. So he swung for the flat forthwith. 

“Just tell me one thing, Captain. How 
do I get the hook into him? I’m not wor- 
ried about what happens after that, but 
how do I hook him?” 

“You don’t hook him,” answered .the 
Captain in his mildest tones. 

The Counselor must have perceived the 
look of mystification upon the novice’s 
face for he elucidated as follows: 

“You'll feel him at the bait. Reel right 
up until you feel the lead, and wait. 
There'll be a little pause—plenty of time 
to reel up a few feet. Hold your line 
pretty taut until he gives that ‘smash!’ 
Then you j-u-s-t check him a little—and 
he’s hooked !” 

Dinner seemed interminably long and 
the beach many miles away, although we 
could hear the roar of the surf above the 
roars of laughter that surged around the 
table. At last the larder failed and we 
lugged all that we had eaten back to the 
— and joined those who had lunched 
there. 


HAT a picture! Vouchsafed only 

to him who has yielded to the mys- 
terious charm of the surf rod! Low 
water and a lazy sea—the bar almost 
showing under the incoming rollers as 
they washed over it and bobbed across 
the channel to lap the sands. Here and 
there along low water mark a bunch of 
seaweed or a big skimmer clam. Beyond 
the moist sand the dry beach broken by 
the numerous tracks of the anglers. And 
above, the dull, gray clouds, the whole 
scene circumscribed by the pervading gray 
mist. But most interesting of all was the 
center piece, where scattered amongst a 
forest of sturdy, two-fisted rods, upright 
in their sand spikes, were the patient 
anglers, some reclining, some sitting in 
groups, all waiting for the flood tide to 
put more water and more fish into the 
hole. As one of their intimate ballads 
puts it, 


“We wear bum clothes and any old hat, 
Fishing at Barnegat.” 


Wrinkled and crinkled and salt stained, 
but cherished above all other raiment— 
you know how it is—what’s the use of 
trying to express the inexpressible? 
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The novice saw it all from a vantage 
point fifty yards down the beach where 
he had gone to put his bait into the water 
in the belief that there was no chance 
to get one with the bait on the sand. 

A life guard fgpm the station just be- 
low stopped and sat for a few moments 
chatting sociably. He thought the spot 
was good. There was plenty of water 
running out at the cut. After he had 
left the novice resumed singing softly to 
himself, again and again, the chorus of 
the Counselor’s famous battle song. 


“The weakfish is great and the kingfish 
is good, 
And the striped bass is very, very fine. 
But give me, Oh! give me, Oh! how I 
wish you would 
A channel bass a-hangin’ on the line.” 


Just put that to the tune of “A Water- 
melon Hangin’ on the Vine,” and see how 
it goes. 

GAIN and again and aga—a—a— 

what's that? The bait seems to be 
grinding into the sand! “There'll be a 
pause,” the Counselor had said. “Reel up 
to the lead and——” 

Whee! Whoopah! How that old fish 
surged on the hook! The novice just 
leaned back a little on the rod and was 
brought to his feet a-shouting. Away 
went his old felt hat with a joyful fling, 
and one glimpse at the crowd showed 
Matt, Win, Fred and the Counselor 
sprinting down to the coaching line. Then 
the novice lost his senses. 

What happened during the next twenty 
minutes is lost in the haze. Much advice 
from the quartette of coaches, which, 
considering its source, must have been 
of the highest order. It was probably 
heeded mechanically, certainly not con- 
sciously, for everything went all right. 
It is remembered that at one stage of the 
battle Fred’s heavy hand pulled the deep- 
ly absorbed rodster back from the jaws 
of a wave that had more water in it than 
his boots would hold. 

Everybody talked, and 


talked louder 





Better Sights 
for Our 
Army Rifle 


By 
Edward C. 
Crossman 


ERSONS there be who do not 
believe the sights of the present 
rifle of the American service are 
entirely in line with the optical 
principles involved in accurately sighting 
a rifle. Their ranks increase day by day. 
This screed is to point out some im- 
seen progressive riflemen in the 


Field and Stream 


than the surf boomed. Nobody seemed to 
understand what the others were talking 
about, as far as the leading man in the 
play could judge. What the fish did is a 
mystery yet, but the novice’s firm belief 
is that he was talked into submission. 

















Hoff And His Fish 


Once his great tail flashed out of a wave 
as he went through and drove for the 
coast of Ireland. 

The first words that became coherent 
were from Fred when he said: 

“He’s ready now. Bring him in on 
the next wave. Steady—now let him slip 
back and catch him in the next one. 


Now! NOW!! Reel him, reel him! 














There, he’s yours, go down and get him!” 

Sure enough, there he lay, glistening on 
the wet sand as the wave receded. A 
forefinger in his gill pocket and he was 
dragged to the safety of the dry sand 
before the next wave rolled in. 


FF comes the rod belt, the strap is 

slipped through his gills and away 
we go, towing the fish in triumph at the 
head of the procession, with those four 
sweet singers roaring the chorus of the 
battle song. 

Proudly passing along the line, every- 
body having gone to fishing by this time, 
we were flagged by the Captain who 
stuck, a feather in the new member’s cap 
by saying: 

“Bob, you handled that fish like a vete: 
ran. I watched every move you made.” 

Wouldn’t that, coming from the great- 
est veteran of them all, make your chest 
stick out? Mister Chesty went right up 
and sat on the edge of a cloud and didn’t 
even have the grace to come down and 
offer congratulations when the Counsellor 
and Uncle Charlie got theirs, nor when 
Win beached his second. 

And didn’t we make a happy bunch as 
we filed over through the fast gathering 
darkness, tired and wet, some backing 
and some dragging seven in all of those 
big bass, to wait by the railroad track 
for the train to pick us up 

It is surely a great game and well worth 
getting into, as Win said, “with both 
feet.” Once you spread your feet and 
lean back on your big rod, feeling the 
strain and play of one of these copper- 
clad bulldogs of the surf doing three or 
four hundred feet at a run, you are lost 
as far as small fish are concerned. The 
whittling of tackle down to the size now 
used for trout and black bass is very fine 
until you get a hook into a thirty or 
forty-pounder in the wild seas that tear 
up the beach. Then you are proud of 
your man’s sized rods and reels, and you 
feel that it is a shame to go after the 
pretty little things in the streams and ponds. 

The sea is THE great fish pond! 


in the equipment of the New Springfield. 

The sighting equipment of the Ameri- 
can rifle is more than ten years old. At 
the time of adoption the sight was in 
some ways ahead of that of any other 
rifle of military sort, although inferior 
even then in some vital points. 

The front sight of the rifle is too thin, 
05-inch wide. Experience has shown 
that even for target shooting where the 
mark is clearly defined, a broader sight, 
up to .10-inch wide, is a considerable im- 
provement, while on the poorly defined 
marks of actual fighting, the wider sight 
is far easier laid. 


HE rear sight is set on the extreme 

rear end of the barrel. On the leaf, 
vertical when in position for long range 
firing, slides a portion carrying the peep- 
aperture—.05-inch in diameter—and two 
open-sight “U” shaped notches. On the 
crossbar at the top of the leaf is another 
notch, and all the assortment, notch in 
crossbar, notch in top of drift-slide, notch 
in triangle of drift-slide, and peep, are in 


avy and Marine Corps have been making British Target Rifle Rear Sight Close To Eye sight at the same time. The uninstructed 
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Right Side Of The New Sight 


or the rattled or the stupid soldier—all 
of them too excited to think clearly in 
action—is likely to get the wrong notch, 
and so precisely direct his fire where the 
foe “ain’t.” 

The slide on the vertical leaf is non- 
automatic in locking arrangement. If the 
set-screw is not set up firmly, it will slip 
down from the jar of firing. Result one 
man out of action so far as his fire is 
concerned. 

The peep, being but .05-inch and from 
nine to ten inches from the eye, is nearly 
useless for fighting, and quick shooting 
on poorly defined marks. Optical prin- 
ciples of the peep arrangement demand 
that the peep be close to the eye, and large 
enough so the soldier sees through it— 
gazes at the front sight and the mark— 
not at the rear sight, and so at three in- 
stead of two points in the process of aim- 
ing. 


HEN the sight is laid flat on the 

barrel, as for carrying and normal 
use of the rifle, there is in sight a notch 
called the battle sight, part of the drift- 
slide bar. This is in theory adjusted to 
make the bullet return to the line of 
sight—i. e., hit the mark aimed at—530 
yards from the rifle. In fact, the range 
is often even more extended than this, 
and the mid-range trajectory of the bullet 
still higher. 

When sighted correctly according to 
theory, the bullet rises roughly two and 
a half feet at its highest point. It will 
thus miss a man prone as soldiers are 
normally when fighting, and will nearly 








Nash Sight Elevating Dial 





Better Sights for Our Army Rifle 


miss a man kneeling if the sight is not 
directed at his toes. 

The Marines who have been in action 
recently against bad-actors of Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua and other 
happy realms of the Caribbean regions, 
have whenever possible, changed this 
sighting arrangement to make the rifle 
hit where it is aimed at 200 yards or so. 
Little border brushes of our regular army 
have confirmed this move. Most riflemen 
dislike to have to underhold to hit what 
they want to hit. While the theory of 
the battle sight does not contemplate 
holding off to offset bullet rise, and con- 
templates utilizing the flat trajectory of 
the rifle, in the case of the Springfield 
this has been overdone. A trajectory not 
over 10 inches high, which a 400-yard 
sighting would give, is ample for practical 
use. To many riflemen this would still 
be too high. 


N the effort to evolve an improved 
sight for our fine rifle, various expe- 
rienced officers have devoted their atten- 
tion to the problem. The photographs 
show the most practical of these changes. 
This sight, known variously as the Nash 
and the Enochs, is not a commercial 
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Time And Care To Set A Sight Is Very Bad 


As minor details, the wind-gauge clicks 
for minutes of angle. The plate in which 
the peep is bored can be moved slightly 
in any direction by loosing two screws, 
thus enabling the rifle to be “zeroed” for 
each individual soldier, each one of which 
is likely to vary because of peculiarities 
of eyesight and grip of rifle. 


'O instead of a sight set 10 inches from 
the eye, with a multiplicity of peep 

















A Remodeled Springfield With Lyman Sporting Rear Sight And Service Sight 


scheme, but a production of the service. 
It carries but. one sighting point, this a 
peep of adequate size. It is mounted on 
the rear end of the receiver, and so some 
5%4 inches nearer to the eye than the 
service sight. 

The elevating dial, raising or lowering 
the slide by means of a cam on its inner 
surface, is graduated clearly into hun- 
dreds of yards and fractions thereof, 
while the target rifleman is catered to by 
“minutes of angle” graduations around 
the periphery. The sight clicks for hun- 
dreds of yards, and the changes are made 
by the feeling alone, no inspection being 
essential if the rifleman is careful to 
count the clicks as he turns the sight dial. 

The dial is easily inspected by the file 
closers and petty officers, while the base 
on the right or opposite side is also gradu- 
ated for the inspection of the proper per- 
sons overseeing the sight setting in action. 


HE rifleman cannot make any mis- 

take as to the right notch or peep; 
there is but the one. He sees only the 
front sight and the mark in the fashion 
well known to all who have used peep 
sights close to the eye—if hard to under- 
stand by theorizers who cannot under- 
stand the principle. 


and open sight notches, non-locking in 
vertical position, too far for the use of 
the peep, and requiring the use of the 
objectionable ‘open sight principle, diffi- 
cult to set accurately, and harder still to 
inspect after setting, the new sight gives 
us the full advantage of the peep prin- 
ciple, no other possible sighting notch or 
peep, self-locking, quick setting, easily 
read and inspected. Also it does away 
with the battle-sight idea of the present 
rifle, although, of course, some fixed range 
commensurate with the ballistics and tra- 
jectory of the rifle, must be settled on 
and adhered to for short range and quick 
shooting, where sight changes are unnec- 
essary and objectionable. 


FOr this a stop-pin can easily be ar- 
ranged to prevent the sight from 
being lowered under 300 yards or so for 
active service, while for the target man it 
might be removed, although a 300-yard 
setting would give accurate results at the 
shorter ranges. 

A change of some sort is urgently 
needed, as the present sight requires a 
college education in its use, and is not 
much of a sight when it is mastered. The 
war will undoubtedly produce for us one 
of the best sights in the world. ~ 








Sheep 


Hunting 
in the Altai 
Mountains 


By 
Major Max C. 
Fleischmann 


Part 
Ill 


SYNOPSIS 


In the first installment Major and Mrs. 
Fleischmann set out from Kosh Agatch 
in Asiatic Russia, with their two hunters, 
Yembei and Ta-Ta. 

Sheep were sighted but moved out of 
range Several antelope were seen and 
three wolves killed by Major Fleischmann. 


At last a band of sheep were observed 


disappearing over a mountain, and the 


hunters started out in pursuit. 


In the second installment Major Fleisch- 
mann meets with a disappointment in only 
wounding his coveted trophy, but in the 
end succeeds in getting one. 


HE situation appeared ideal for stalk- 

ing. The sheep were feeding in a 
deep depression, with steep sides, facing 
the point from which I expected to ad- 
vance, so that, although I approached 
them with a tainted wind, I figured it 
would carry above the animals’ heads, 
and, therefore, they would not wind 
me. 

Yembei was very dubious about this, 
and did not want me to attempt the stalk, 
trying to persuade me to wait until the 
rams moved, and fearing he was not mak- 
ing himself understood he even tried to 
hold me by my coat. I, therefore, re- 
lieved him of all responsibility by taking 
off my glasses and all superfluous cloth- 
ing, and telling him to stay where he was 
and not move, not even to try to see what 
was happening, until he heard me shoot, 
I went on the stalk alone. 

Subsequent events proved that my 
theory in regard to the wind was cor- 
rect, and I was able to creep up to the 
brow of the hill and pick out the best 
ram before firing. I heard the tell of 
the bullet and shot at the second best 
ram, as it dashed by. The first ram 
dropped dead after going a short way, 
but rolled a tremendous distance down 
the mountain-side. The blood spore of 
the second ram was then taken up, and 





Siberian Ibex, Capra Sibericus, 


he was found lying under rock one-half 
to three-quarters of a mile from the 
place where he had been shot. He showed 
an immense amount of vitality, as the bul- 
let, while not perfectly placed, neverthe- 
less had torn one lung almost to pieces. 
They were both fine animals, the horns 
of the first measuring 54% inches in 
length, 20% inches in circumference, 37 
inches spread, and the second, 50 inches 
in length, 20 inches in circumference and 
35% inches spread. 

Mrs. Fleischmann had failed to hear 
the report of my shots, but was fully as 
pleased as I was when she learned that 
our trip had been successful. We de- 
termined to give up further sheep hunt- 
ing, as I had all the specimens I wanted, 
and planned to work back towards the 
Tarkuta Pass on the Siberian side of the 
mountains, in order to secure a couple 
of specimens of ibex before returning 
home. 


E spent the day in preparing the 

head skins of our sheep. Wesent 
some of the Kalmuks back after the meat, 
which, owing to the lateness of the hour 
and the distance from camp, we had 
merely covered with rocks to be called 
for and cut up the next day. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Fleischmann and 
I climbed the hill back of the camp to take 
a photograph of a young eagle in its nest 
among the cliffs, which we had found 
the day that we arrived at this camp, 
while climbing the hill to spy for 
game. 

Half an inch of ice in our water-pails 
greeted us upon rising, and a bitterly cold 
wind was striving with the sun for the 
mastery of the day. When our outfit 
moved up the valley towards the Nam- 
Daba plateau we found that the victory 
was certainly with the wind, for the 
temperature was that of-a bright De- 
cember day in Cincinnati. We _ toiled 
steadily upward, and at the summit, while 
still on the Mongolian side, went over 
several miles of bare, swampy tundra and 
gravel pits, into which the horses sank 
to their bellies. 

Shortly after we left a heap of rocks 
marking the Mongolian frontier, and the 
trail taking a steep dip of several hun- 
dred feet, we went down into a narrow 
valley between steep cliffs. It was like 
a transition into fairyland. The wind 
had disappeared and in its stead we were 








Bagged By Major Fleischmann 


bathed in warm sunlight, and in startling 
contract to the gravel and tundra we 
had just left, we found the ground be- 
neath our horses’ feet one glorious mass 
of color; purple and yellow wild pansies, 
buttercups and forget-me-nots apparently 
vying with one another as to which va- 
riety would grow in most profusion. 

It seemed almost like vandalism to let 
one’s horse crush the life out of these 
plants, and time after time we made a 
detour to avoid doing so. However, ap- 
parently “there is no pleasure without 
pain,” for the warmth of the sun brought 
forth swarms of mosquitoes, compared 
to which the New Jersey variety were 
mere dwarfs, and we were forced to 
use the netting on our tent for the 
first time. 


E left camp at daybreak in search 
of ibex. Our horses ploughed 
through a variety of gorse, ranging from 


eight to twelve inches in height, each 
step raising clouds of mosquitoes. We 
saw a herd of eight ibex, with one 


“billy” carrying a fair head, on a moun- 
tain that was very poor stalking ground, 
so we decided to go on further, and if 
we did not see any better heads to come 
back after the herd which we had just 
sighted. 

Later on we saw a herd of thirty ewes 
and lambs, and at eight o’clock while 
going up a small valley we sighted first 
four “billies,” followed by eleven more. 


We hid the ponies and crept closer to 
examine the heads more carefully. While 
thus engaged the ibex suddenly changed 
their direction to go to some salt licks 
on the other side of the mountain, about 
a quarter of a mile from where we were. 
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Sewing Trophies In Felt To Protect Them In Transportation 


We were, therefore, forced to lie “doggo,” 
flat in the heather, unable to advance or 
retreat until the ibex had their fill of 
salt and moved over the brow of the 
hill. They took over an hour to do this, 
and in the meantime we made a feast 
for the mosquitoes, as owing to the close 
proximity of the ibex, we were unable 
to even lift a hand to brush the mos- 
quitoes away. Finally, to our great re- 
lief, the ibex fed up the mountain, and 
at 3:30 that afternoon, I succeeded in 
getting within shooting distance of the 
herd, killing two and wounding a third 
before they made off. 

While climbing up this mountain we 
saw several Maral horns, evidently of 
great age, thus showing that Maral had 
once been obtainable in this locality. I 
am told that it is now almost impossible 
to come across any around here. If a 
sportsman wants to secure Maral, it is 
necessary for-him to go to the Thian- 
Shian Mountains in Mongolia for 
them. 

Yembei showed me a very good way 
to allay one’s thirst by chewing wild 
rhubarb, which grows abundantly on 
these slopes. 

We returned to camp rather late, and 
my bag now being complete, we decided 
to give up further shooting and begin 
our homeward trek. 


E left at 9:30 on our first home- 
ward march. It was very cold and 
windy, but we did not mind that, as it 
saved us from any annoyance from mos- 
quitoes. We followed the Tarkuta 
River down through the pass of that 
name, a narrow valley hemmed in by 
rocks and snowbound cliffs, but opening 
up at intervals into excellent grazing 
ground. These were occupied in each 
instance by communities of Kirghiz, and 
we were interested to note that owing to 
their camels having been sheared of their 
wool, they were now covered with heavy 
felt blankets to protect them from the 
weather. Even the baby camels were 
covered in this manner and looked rather 
ludicrous. 
We made camp at the foot of the 
Pass just where it opened out on to the 
Kosh Agatch steppe. I again tried my 


luck after grayling. The fish, however, 
refused to bite. 

Off at daybreak en route for Kosh 
Agatch. It was very cold and settled 
in to snow shortly after our start, so 
Mrs. Fleichmann and I left the outfit and 
galloped on ahead in an endeavor to 
reach Kosh Agatch as soon as possible. 
We made that town in a little over four 
hours, the caravan not arriving until at 
least four hours later. 

We spent most of the day paying off 
the men and dividing up the provisions 
we had left equally among them. The 
weather cleared towards evening and 
sitting in our house at Kosh Agatch we 
could, by using the telescope, see the site 
of the camp we had just left, now en- 
tirely covered with deep snow, the result 
of the storm we had escaped in the 
morning, but which had not been felt in 
Kosh Agatch itself. 


HEN Abbas was last in the Altai 

as guide to Count Hoyos, an Aus- 
trian sportsman, he had several trophies 
badly chafed on the drive back to Bisk. 
We, therefore, spent a good part of the 
day sewing thick felt around the horns, 
packing them all in one telyeshka, hop- 
ing thus to avoid all chance of damage. 
l am glad to say that the heads, protected 








Baby Camel Wearing A Felt Blanket 


in this way, stood the drive well, and ar- 
rived in London in good condition. 

We were fortunate in learning that a 
couple of Russian settlers, with their 
horses, were in Kosh Agatch, having ar- 
rived a few days before from Shebalina. 
They were waiting in Kosh Agatch to 
rest their horses and to see if they could 
pick up some one for the return route. 
They stated they had left several horses 
along the road, and promised to make the 
very best time on the return journey. 
They impressed us so favorably that we 
closed with them at once. 

We left Kosh Agatch at 9:15, and in 
spite of a two-hour stop to lunch and 
rest the horses at Kouaktenar were in 
camp beyond Kurai, a distance of sev- 
enty-five versts, by seven o’clock that 
evening. We were keen about our new 
dtivers. They went about their business 
as if they knew what they were doing 
and were a striking contrast to the men 
we had from Ongudai on the up trip. 

With these men as guides we made 
the trip back to Bisk and civilization, 
well satisfied with our hunt for the rare 
Asian sheep and ibex. 





The following is a description of 
equipment, etc. 


TOOK with me from America only 
two rifles, a pair of .318 Westley 
Richard accelerated express guns, 
with 120 rounds of ammunition; 

our sleeping bags; a pair of light canvas 
saddle bags to be used in carrying odds 
and ends, such as extra clothing, a snack 
of lunch, my camera, etc., when leaving 
camp to go up the mountains after sheep; 
one high-powered Ross telescope and two 
pair of field glasses with a big field, six 
or eight-power magnification. In sheep 
hunting one will use one pair of glasses 
and the Kalmuk who accompanies one 
will probably use the other. In case the 
sheep are discovered at too great a dis- 
tance to make out the heads with an or- 
dinary glass, the telescope will come in 
handy, and later on is very useful in 
studying the habits of the sheep, when one 
must wait several hours for them to move. 

I also took a 7!14x9 green canvas tent, 
complete with ground cloth, sod cloth, fly 
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and drop front mos- 
quito net, which 
wrapped. and packed, 
weighed thirty - one 
pounds. This, of 
course, was a fairly 
light outfit, butevery 
pound of weight must 
be considered in trans- 
porting camp equip- 
ment across Europe, 
owing to the scanty 
baggage allowance 
and the high charges 
one must pay. 


HIS tent proved 

fairly satisfactory, 
though the fly was 
never used at all, and 
were I advising any 
one in regard to tent- 
age for a trip through 
that country, I would 
suggest getting a tent 
made of one piece, 
with a good sized 
window with a double 
fastening in the rear, and to equalize the 
loss of the fly, I would have the inside of 
the tent, as far as the side walls, lined 
with a thin red or orange material to shed 
the rays of the sun. One would thus have 
a good tent, weighing about twenty-five 
pounds, and the fact of it being made in 
one piece would keep it much snugger, 
for what one has to guard against in 
the exposed camps in the Altai are the 
tremendous gusts of wind, snow and 
sleet. 

The outfit should also include a mos- 
quito net, as we found good use for ours 
at times, and when not in use, it is easily 
put out of the way at the top of the 
tent. 


the advice of Abbas, my 
courier guide, I purchased in Lon- 
don a couple of X style camp cots, one 
table and a chair for Mrs. Fleischmann; 
some cooking utensils and a few provi- 
sions, which Abbas said could not be 
bought in Russia. I did not get my own 
cot for use in camp, but for use when 
stopping in the peasants’ houses along the 
route. One never knew when one might 
strike a place infested with vermin. 
Abbas relied on buying certain things 
like jams, bacon, etc., in St. Petersburg 
and at Bisk. Were I going again, I would 
itemize and purchase my outfit in the 
following manner: 


CTING on 


TENTAGE 


like the one already de- 
bought either in 


NE tent 
scribed to be 
America or England. 
A smaller tent of the same style for in- 
terpreter, or servant, if accompanied by 
one. 
One open fly for the Kalmuks, which is 
also used for the protection of the pack 
and saddles. 


CLOTHING 


HIS naturally depends on the season 

and time of year. At any time during 
the shooting season of June, July and Au- 
gust, one may have snow, rain, sleet and 
hot sun within twenty-four hours. My 
advice would be to take three suits of un- 
derwear of different weights; one Loden 
Norfolk suit (some shade of greenish 
brown), with an extra pair of trousers; 
one “British warm” to be used as an 
overcoat, lined with Burberry waterproof 
cloth and reversible; one woolen neck 
scarf, and a woolen or Jaeger sweater. 4 


Field and Stream 








COOKING POTS, CAMP 
COOKING UTENSILS 


HESE can be 

bought in very 
compact form, nested 
in a basket, at the 
Army and Navy 
Stores in London. 
Personally, however, 
I believe one would 
not make a mistake 
by waiting and pick- 
ing up an outfit like 
this in Moscow, pro- 
vided one got a good, 
intelligent interpreter 
to assist one in one’s 
shopping. My advice 
would be +> wait, 
therefore, rather than 
carry these articles 
all the way from Eng- 








Our Outfit Is Ferried Across The Katum River 


BOOTS 


WO pair of boots, set with deep rub- 

ber studs, comfortable with two socks 
apiece; one pair of felt boots with zgo- 
loshes, and possibly a pair of moccasins 
to wear around camp. 


HATS 


and one warm cap, 


One double “terei” 
pull- 


either a Balaclava or a woolen 
over. 
GLOVES 


One pair of warm lined mitts and one 
pair of very warm lined gloves. One or 
both pairs should be waterproof. 


SHIRTS 


One Jaeger shakari, one Mackinaw and 
one thin flannel. 


CAMP BEDDING 


Wolsey valise or sleeping bag with 
Jaeger blankets and one eiderdown bag. 
The X cots were used as far as Kosh 
Agatch and stored there. 


COMFORTABLE camp chair and a 

folding camp table are a great con- 
venience. My outfit included a folding 
stove, but we had no use for it. 

A tea-basket, to be used on the drive 
from Bisk to Kosh Agatch, is almost a 
necessity. It should be supplied with 
potted ham, chicken and tongue and pos- 
sibly jam and biscuits. The peasants will 
always be glad to provide the samovar 
and usually the eggs and bread, but some- 
times it is hard to get food when arriving 
at a village late in the evening or at night. 
Having these provisions also saves quite 
a bit of time during the noon hour, as 
one can partake of lunch in the tarantass, 
at a posting station, while the horses are 
being changed. 


KALMUK saddle can be used. In 

fact, I used them on my trip, but I 
believe it is better to buy a couple of cheap 
English type saddles, fitted with crupper 
and breast strap, in Russia. The Kalmuk 
saddle is very uncomfortable, and .even 
if made rideable by covering it with felt, 
one should nevertheless be sure to take 
stirrup leathers with one, as the Kalmuk 
rides in a very short leather which does 
not admit of lengthening. 


land. 

Articles like buck- 
ets, axes, or any bulky 
thing of this type, 
can, of course, be secured in Bisk. 


PROVISIONS 


[N regard to provisions, I would not buy 
a single thing of this kind in England. 
The firm Société Commerciale, Fréres 
Elisseieff, Tverskaya No. 40, Moscow, 
handle every possible thing in the food 
line that one would find in the finest 
stores in London or New York. In fact, 
practically anything can be bought there 
that can be bought at the Army and Navy 
in London, or Park & Tilford’s in New 
York. 

The tinned supplies purchased for the 
field can be put in one box and placed in 
the compartment on the train, so no 
freight has to be paid on them; while 
flour, sugar and salt, which are really the 
only bulky things in the equipment, can 
be purchased in Bisk. 

One thing should be bought in Bisk and 
nowhere else, and that is six or eight iron 
bars, about 1x!4x24 inches, and a pair of 
light tongs. One must realize that in the 
sheep country one is absolutely away from 
any wood fuel, and has to depend on 
“tezek” or dried dung. This makes quite 
a good fire, if worked properly. A pit 
must be dug i in the ground; the iron bars 
laid on top of the pit to support the ket- 
tles; then the fire is fed piece by piece, 
and the tongs are a great help in keeping 
up the fire. 

BUTTER AND EGGS 


MIGHT add at this time that we 

bought 180 eggs and twenty pounds of 
butter in Bisk, packing the eggs in saw- 
dust and the butter in a native wooden 
bucket with a top. Both of these food 
products stood the rough jolting of the 
tarantass and the pack ponies very well, 
so we were supplied with fresh butter and 
eggs on the whole journey. 

Although, on the advice of Abbas, I 
made the mistake of buying supplies for 
my Kalmuks in Bisk and carrying them 
with me all the way to Kosh Agatch, it 
is unnecessary to make these purchases 
until reaching Kosh Agatch just before 
setting out on the pack trip. One is sup- 
posed to supply them with brick tea, 
coarse salt, small wooden bowls and 
spoons, one large bucket, and one open fly, 
which serves as their shelter and also as 
a protection for the food and saddles. 
Everything, with the exception of the fly, 
to which I have already referred, can be 
bought in Kosh Agatch. 

THE END 
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Jack 
Snipe 


Von Schriltz 


HAVE found that it isn’t always 
the long-planned, perfectly equipped 
hunts which give the most pleas- 
ure. For about a year now I have 
been a firm believer in 7% chilled shot 
for all feathered game. So my ammuni- 
tion case seldom contains anything but 
7% shot. Last September, however, 
about a week after my return from an 
elk hunt in Wyoming, I found two boxes 
of number 5 chilled shot loads in my 
stock. We were having a great deal of 
rain just at that time and our wheat fields 
contained hundreds of great rain water 
ponds and lakes, which were alive with 
ducks. One morning I had _ business 
northwest of town several miles. As 
there was a string of ponds along the 
way I took my shot gun and the two 
boxes of number fives mentioned. 

At the very first lake I flushed about 
a hundred big gray ducks. They circled 
and I stopped the car. They indicated 
a desire to return to the lake, so I ran 
the car out of sight 4nd hurried back to 
the edge of the water, cramming in shells 
as I ran. 


UST as I knelt in the grass, ready for 
the returning ducks a jack snipe 
jumped from the marsh ten feet from me. 
He startled me, but I got him with my 
second load of number fives. The ducks 





I had been watching turned away as did 
a dozen other big flocks from near-by 
lakes, but another jack snipe flushed close 
by, so I didn’t mind. All that morning 
I hunted jack snipes. They were there 














that morning by the dozen, the first I 
had seen in any quantity. I found them 
at the boggy, grassy water’s edge along 
the lakes, where the ground had been 
too wet for the farmers to plow (for 
all of this hunting was away out in the 
middle of great level wheat fields, long 
since plowed for Fall sowing). To fol- 
low the edge of the lakes around re- 
quired much wading in ankle-deep mud, 
and to retrieve the occasional floating 
snipe required wading even deeper in 
both water and mud, but I did not care. 


T was a beautiful warm day and the 

snipe were thick, so at noon I had 
sixteen jack snipe and a half dozen smaller 
snipe and my shells were about gone. 
I turned toward the car. A snipe jumped 
up at the last mud hole and he fell in 
the road not a dozen feet from the car. 
As he sat with blood trickling down his 
long bill I took his picture. Then I merci- 
fully wrung his neck. Four little black 
ducks as round as balls, almost, alighted 
ahead of me on my way home at a long 
high-banked rain water pond fifty yards 
from the road. I stopped the car, slip- 
ped up on them and got them all. The 
north end of this pond was filled with 
standing cane six feet high. It was a 
genuine cane-brake tangled ‘and thick. 
I tramped around the edge of this cane- 
brake on the lookout for jack snipe. 
Two flirted out right from under my 
feet. I killed the first, but missed the 
second, he was too far. The second 
dropped into the tangle straight ahead. 
I routed him out after ten minutes of 
tramping about and killed: him clean. 
These two I draped upon a barbed wire 
fence and photographed. After dinner in 
the yard at home I strung the bunch and 
took some more pictures. 


ITH the proper loads would I have 
had better luck? Possibly, but no 
more fun. Fives are too big for jack 
snipe, of course, but fives and snipe are 
better, much better, than eights or nines 
and no snipe, as I have discovered. 
Anyhow, it was a glorious day’s sport 
and I felt a wave of pity go over me for 
my friends who were chained to desks 
and missing all the wonderful excitement 
that came to me. I forgot my wet and 
muddy feet, out under the blue sky, and 
did not realize I was tired until I tumbled 
into bed to sleep like a contented child. 








take your breath away. 


a diary. 


and his heroine is a girl. 





We publish it with joy. 


LOOK FOR IN DECEMBER 


William Barber Haynes writes a most interesting duck-shooting story and the pictures 
Steve Elkins went on a mountain lion hunt a year ago, and kept 
Land of Florida, by W. Liv- 
ingston Larned, is so full of humor and sunshine that you will read it aloud to the family. 
Charles N. Sims has written most entertainingly about hunting rabbits with bow and arrows, 


Fishing in the No-Man’s 




















Catch as Catch Can 


—_ 


By 
Roland 
Clark 


ROM a discussion of fly 

dopes and “skeeter” cures, 

the conversation had drift- 

ed to physical prowess; 
from boxing and wrestling—still 
farther cry—to love. “Somehow,” 
Turk chuckled, as he plucked the 
last feather from a plump cock 
partridge, “Whenever I think o’ 
them manly exercises I remember 
young Hazzard an’ Podewill, an’ 
whenever my mind gets to runnin’ 
on them I just. nachally think 
about love. Cur’ous thing, love. 
You don’t never know’ when 
you got it smothered. It’s like 
tryin’ t’ beat out a blaze in th’ 
woods. If you don’t go at it 
careful you make everything wus 
‘n at first. But about Podewill. 
D’you ever come across a feller 
that seemed most too good to be 
true? Thought Well, that 
was th’ size o’ B. W. Podewill. 
He'd a’ gave you that feelin’ in 
less 'n two minutes; an’ then in 
a hour—ar maybe two—you’d a’ 
said to yourself: ‘Look here! I’m 
Mister Podewill ’s a dam- 


so. 


wrong. 
fine man; there’s nothin’ short 
about Podewill.’ Which is just 


how I figgered him, first one way, 
then tother, till—well, till, bit by 
bit, I got him sized up. I'll tell 
you how it happened. You'll see 
what sort old Podewill was, an’ 
what he was up against. 


“ E an’ Ash Naylor ’d been hangin’ 

round Dead River, expectin’ of this 
Podewill party for a matter o’ two or 
three weeks. Then one day, when we'd 
about gave him up, along he comes, bag 
an’ baggage. The old wood-burner drops 
him on th’ station platform an’ goes puffin’ 
down th’ track again like it longed t’ get 
back to th’ world. ‘Are you th’ guides 
that was to meet a Mister Podewill?’ he 
asks, most before th’ train come to a 
stop. We told him we war. Then he ex- 
plains how that family affairs had delayed 
him. ‘Nothin’, he ses, ‘but matters o’ th’ 
greatest importance could a’ made me so 
late in arrivin.’ I’m sorry.’ He reaches 
into his pocket an’ pulls out a jarrin’ big 
roll. ‘Take this, boys,’ he ses, peelin’ off 
two bran’ new yeller backs. ‘I shouldn’t 
like t’ think you’d been waitin’ for nothin’. 
When can we start for camp?’ 

“He was like that from th’ very first—a 
restless, fidgety sort o’ man. I put him 
down for havin’ been sick: one o’ them 
fellers that’s lived too high an’ ruined his 
stumick or somethin’. But when it come 
to his treatin’ o’ Ash an’ me there wasn’t 
no fault t’ find with Podewill; you can get 
some idee o’ what he was like from them 
two yeller backs. They was just th’ be- 
ginnin’. He hadn’t no sort o’ respect for 
money, an’ whatever stuff he’d fetched in- 
to camp was as free to us as if it had been 
our own. ‘Boys! Try one o’ these here 
seegars; put two or three in your pocket.’ 
An’ it weren’t just now an’ then, under- 
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stand, but right along, every day. Why, I 
lost all use for plug in them weeks. Ash 
just up an’ chucked his pipe away, them 
seegars nachally spiled his taste, though 
that ain’t here nor there. It was th’ same 
with Podewill’s liquor as it was with other 
things. ‘Help yourselves,’ he’d say to us. 
“You'll always find it in th’ corner there.’ 
An’ sure ’nough, we always did. 


“ME an’ Ash thought a heap o’ Pode- 
will. Still an’ all he begun t’ puz- 
zie us right from th’ jump. It was all 
along o’ that restlessness [ been a’ tellin’ 
you about. “There’s somethin’ behind it,’ 
I ses to Ash. ‘I never see a feller as acted 
so free, but he had a skelerton somewheres 
in the wood pile.’ I was right in a way, 
an’ again I was wrong. Podewill kept us 
a’ guessin’, an’ so did Hazzard. I'll come 
to him later on. 

“Most in gen’rl a feller goes into the 
woods to fish or to shoot. Podewill didn’t 
do neither. He had his rifles an’ he had 
his rods; spang new they was, an’ he 
seemed set on keepin’ ’em so. Sometimes 
he’d take ’em out of a mornin’ an’ sort 
o’ look ’em over. ‘Pretty, ain’t it, Turk?’ 
he ses to me once, swishin’ his rod through 
the air. D’you suppose I could catch a 
fish?’ Then before I could answer him: 
‘No, no, damn the fishin’! I didn’t come 
here to fish. You go down to the lake 
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with a net an’ scoop some up for dinner.’ 
“*T can’t make him out at all,’ Ash ses. 
‘He’s got a way o’ talkin’ to himself; I 


don’t like it, I tell you. What’s he here 
for, anyway?’ ‘What do you care what 
he’s here for,’ I answers. ‘You're gettin’ 
paid for it, ain’t you? Pass me a seegar 
an’ try your best to be patient with the 
poor old chump.’ 


“FOR just three days things went along 
about ’s nice as you please. We was 
injoyin’ ourselves mightily. We'd loaf 
round the cabin, playin’ set back or readin’ 
one 0’ Podewill’s novels, which—an’ you 
may think I’m lyin’—Podewill ’d fetched 
in a hundred or more. Some of ’em was 
blame fine readin’, Then on the third 
ev’nin’ ’round sundown George Douglas 
come over the Hog Back with a telegram 
for Podewill. He’d made it afoot from 
Eustis, upards o’ thirty mile. ‘I’d a’waited 
for the buck-board tomorrer,’ George 
grumbles, ‘on’y Chaffee said ’s that tele- 
gram was pressin’. Reckoned there’d be a 
answer. Well, there wasn’t. 

“Fact is, anyone could tell ’s Podewill 
hadn’t expected no telegram. It gives him 
a awful jolt. ‘I can’t see,’ he ses, ‘how 
you ever found me; but I reckon it 
weren’t your fault’—an’ he handed George 
one o’ them promiscuous yeller boys an’ a 
handful or two o’ seegars. 
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se HAT there telegram was a puzzler, 
sure’s you’re born! Oh, yes, I read 
it all right. It happened to be starin’ right 
at me next day when I went into the cabin 
for somethin’, an’ I thought I’d better 
read it. You see that telegram ’d raised 
hell with poor old Podewill. I reckoned 
it might be just as well to know what was 
stirrin’ him up. It was a surprisin’ piece 
o’ writin’. I couldn’t make head or tail 
of it—then. 

“*You see I know where you are,’ it 
ses. ‘You have no heart. Marie’s a toad. 
Fred will find a way. O. W. P.’ 

“ ‘Beats me,’ I ses, after readin’ it twice; 
an’ bein’ handy, I poured myself out a 
drink. Well, sir, me an’ Ash had bunks 
at one end o’ Podewill’s cabin, an’ that 
night I heard him a’talkin’ in his sleep. 
Mightily put out, too, he seemed with 
somebody, though I couldn’t make out 
what t’was all about. ‘I—I had to do it,’ 
he ses; ‘there wasn’t no other way.’ After 
a minute he heaves himself over in bed. 
‘The money!’ he ses. ‘He’s after the 
money! You oughter know that! Why, 
old Gerhardt’s keepin’ books for a livin! 
No, I never had a look at him—don’t want 
to. Marie; Marie ’ll take good care—’ 
An’ then I’m blamed if Podewill didn’t be- 
gin tocry! Yes, sir, he went to snivellin’ 
into the coverins like a reg’lar three-year- 
old. Next mornin’ he was in mis’able 
shape. ‘I didn’t sleep much,’ he ses. ‘Guess 
it was Ash’s sinkers. Wasn’t they un- 
common tough?’ 


“SR UATIN’ dinner that day he threw up 
his arms an’ give a awful groan. 
‘Telegrams!’ he ses. ‘Is there no place in 
the world a man can get lost in? Look at 
these infernal woods, now! Nothin’ more 
’n a cow pasture, with trails leadin’ ev’ry 
which way for people to pester about in. 
What’s over that mountin?’ he asks of a 
sudden. ‘Canady,’ I ses. ‘Canady? We'll 
go there to-morrer!’ He gets up an’ 
shakes his fist at the woods behind him. 
‘Canady! Hurray! We'll go over the 
mountin to-morrer!’ ‘Crazy!’ Ash whis- 
pers. ‘I knowed it was comin’. What are 
we goin’ to do?’ 

“Well, what was we goin’ to do? I ask 
you myself. I was just ’s sure as Ash that 
Podewill ’d gone plumb looney. It ’d been 
growin’ on him day by day. That tele- 
gram had done the trick an’ fetched it to 
a head. The reasonablest thing was to 
start back to Eustis—an’ here was Pode- 
will set on Canady! Ev’ryone knows how 
risky it is to thwart a sure ’nough nut. 
‘Humor him,’ I ses to Ash. ‘It’s all we 
can do; an’ don’t let him see ’s you’re 
scared of him. We'll pack up to-morrer 
mornin’ an’ circle ‘round towards Flag- 
staff; maybe we'll run across help.’ 


467 WOKE up in the middle o’ the night, 

sir, with my heart beatin’ about a 
hundred an’ twenty to the minute! Some- 
body was a ’scufflin’ ’cross the cabin 
porch. I thought o’ course it was Pode- 
will. ‘Wake up!’ I whispers, shakin’ Ash. 
‘Podewill ’s beatin’ it.’ Then a _ voice 
sung out that I knowed weren’t Pode- 
will’s, an’ I got up an’ struck a light. 
Standin’ in the doorway was a feller I’d 
never set eyes on before—a tall young 
feller, an’ middlin’ broad, with a pleasant 
sort o’ grin on his face. Now I didn’t be- 
lieve there was a doggone guide ‘tween 
Dead River an’ the Canady line that I 
didn’t know by name. Boy an’ man, I’d 
growed up with most of ’em. I couldn’t 
see how one’d slip my mind, an’ I was 
more ’n sure I remembered ’em all. No; 
if this was a guide he was a new one to 
me. I’d never seen the feller before. I 
could tell young Ash _ hadn’t neither. 


Catch As Catch Can 


‘Telegram,’ he ses. ‘It’s for B. W. Pode- 
will. Can you tell me where to find him?’ 


“7 HEARD a groan from Podewill’s 
corner, an’ he begun to cuss to him- 
self. ‘Another telegram! An’ we'd a’ 
been off for Canady to-morrer! Bring 
me the damn thing, Turk. Same old story,’ 
he growls, just glancin’ at it; an’ he tore 
the paper in fifty pieces an’ chucked ’em 
on the floor. ‘Any answer?’ the stranger 
asks. He was still grinnin’ like he thought 
the hull thing a first-class joke. ‘No; 
there ain’t any answer,’ Podewill ses. 
‘Another thing; you needn’t bring any 
more o’ these mis’able telegrams. Tell 
the bonehead that shoots ’em through to 
hold the bunch till I get to Eustis: I'll 
pay for ’em ail at one shot.’ Well sir; 
next mornin’ by light that young feller’d 
vamoosed! Yes, sir; he’d slipped out 0’ 
the bunk we let him take an’ got away 
without anyone hearin’ him. 

“‘Cur’us, I ses to Ash; ‘thought I 
knowed ev’ry guide hereabouts.’ Then 
right away it come over me that he hadn’t 
looked much like a guide after all! ‘Turk 
Redmond,’ I ses to myself, ‘you’re the 
biggest blockhead livin’! Couldn’t you 
make nothin’ o’ all this telegraphin’? 
‘MONEY!’ Podewill ses in his sleep— 
‘I couldn’t help it! There was nothin’ 
else to do!’ ‘Chucks!’ I ses: ‘you’ve 
been asleep yourself, Turk. Podewill’s 
looted a bank. There’s no other meanin’ 
to put on it.’ I remembered all them 
crisp, new bills—how restless an’ jumpy 
he’d been from the first. Crazy? No; 
he weren’t crazy: he was just nachally 
scared to death. Sufferin’ Pete! If this 
weren't a mix up I'll hush! O’ course 
this grinnin’ bob cat was a up an’ out de- 
tective. ‘Here,’ I ses, ‘you’ve got him 
a prowlin’ ’round the woods, an’ a run- 
away bank buster just a’ cuddlin’ in your 
boosum! What you goin’ to do about it? 
Who’s side you aimin’ to take? Pode- 
will’s, that’s who’s— I made up my 
mind like a shot. He’d treated me fair 
an’ square from the go off; I was goin’ 
to stick to Podewill; I was sure bound 
to help him all I could whatever come of 
it later. 

“Where that detective chap ’d slipped to 
or why he’d gone without grabbin’ Pode- 
will, I couldn’t guess. I was so doggone 
busy figgerin’ on my own plans that I 
hadn’t no time to give to him. I just felt 
like I must get old Podewill away before 
that feller come back again an’ upset the 
kittle o’ fish. 

“ ‘Big Spencer’s the place for us,’ I tells 
Ash. ‘Podewill’s no more crazy*’n you 
nor me. He’s just a nervous, high-stringed 
financeseer a-playin’ a game that ain’t in 
his line. We'll strike for Big Spencer 
camps.’ I didn’t see no sense in tellin’ 
Ash ev’rything. Soon’s we got to movin’ 
Podewill chirped up mightily. He took 
to whistlin’ an’ admirin’ o’ the scenery. 
I even got him to fishin’ some which he 
hadn’t never done before. Talkin’ it along 
easy we made the big lake on the third 
night. I begun to think we’d got clear 
o’ trouble. ‘It’s three nights now since 
he got one o’ them telegrams.’ I ses to 
young Ash. ‘Maybe he’ll go fishin’ an’ 
shootin’ same’s the other sports do.’ 

“You don’t know what I know or you 
wouldn’t think so,’ Ash answers, lookin’ 
behind him. ‘Someone’s been a-follerin’ 
us all day; I got a squint at him twice.’ 
Then—quick ’s that—the boy up an’ went 
bad on my hands! ‘I’m sick, Turk,’ he 
ses; ‘an’ I can’t sleep nights. I reckon 
I’ll have to quit.’ ‘Quit?’ ses I—an’ just 
when I need you most? What ’Il I do 
for a extry guide?’ Well, sir, it was 
funny. I have laughed to myself many 
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a day. Ash was fooled good, you bet, 
an’ I heard a cough behind me. Then: 
‘Telegram for B. W. Podewill. I’ve had 
a deuce of a time to run you down’—an’ 
I turned to see that durned detective. 
‘It’s some tramp from Eustis,’ he ses, 
settin’ down on a log ‘long side o’ me. 
‘Give this to his nobs, will you? You 
know his dispersition.. What was the 
use 0’ runnin’ away for three hull days! 
We couldn’t outrun them telegrams. I 
had a mind to paste that cussed detective 
right where he sat. ‘Poor Podewill!’ 
thinks I. ‘Maybe you deserve what’s 
comin’ to you, but blamed if I ain’t sorry 
for you just the same. Luck’s been plumb 
against you: from the beginnin’ ’—which, 
*s anyone can see it had. 

“Telegrams, I ses, ‘ain’t partic’lar 
pleasin’ to Mister Podewill, ’s I reckon 
you know. Give it to him yourself; an’ 
I don’t mind advisin’ you to move off 
some quick when you’ve done it; I’d sure 
hate to see you get hurt.’ ‘I'll go with 
him,’ Ash speaks up. ‘I want to get paid 
off, anyhow. I’m goin’ to pull out for 
home.’ 


66 ELL, in the end we all three went. 

I reckoned I’d better be handy. We 
pushed the telegram through the door to 
Podewill an’ stood outside a-waitin’ for 
the storm to break. I was list’nin’ to hear 
him bust things or maybe dive out o’ the 
winder but he didn’t do neither. He just 
cussed a little, same ’s us’al, an’ by an’ 
by he called to me. ‘Turk!’ he ses; 
‘come in here a minute; I want to get 
your help.’ 

“If you'll believe me Podewill wanted 
me to give him a hand to answer that 
telegram! ‘I got to answer this one. he 
ses. ‘I might say too much an’ again I 
mightn’t say enough. You’re a sensible 
man, Turk; I don’t mind tellin’ you all 
about it. I’m in a awful fix!’ 

“Well; it wern’t the fix I’d thought at 
all. I’d gone an’ guessed wrong again. 
Looked to me like I was continual pullin’ 
my poor brain to pieces on that trip— 
chuckin’ this an’ that out of it an’ puttin’ 
which an’ tother back till the hull thing 
was plumb mixed an’ uncertain, an’ my 
wits all scrambled together like. Maybe 
you know the feelin.’ 

“*Turk, I got a daughter,’ Podewill ses, 
an’ he begun to kinder -sniffle. ‘She’s a 
fine gal, Turk; a mighty fine gal, but she 
gives me a peck o’ trouble. Then he 
goes on an’ tells me how this daughter o’ 
his was set or® marryin’ a feller ’s weren’t 
no good in the world; a sure ’nough piker, 
I took him to be, with one eye maybe for 
the gal, but tother a-measurin’ Podewill’s 
pile. ‘“That’s it, that’s it,’ old Podewill 
ses: ‘he ain’t got two cents to rub to- 
gether. I had to do a terrible thing. 
Turk—a terrible thing. I had to shut the 
gal up when I left. She’d a’ gone an’ 
married that scoun’rel if I hadn’t took 
pains to keep ’em apart. I come up here 
to try an’ forget it—an’ now she ’s a-tele- 
graphin’ just to worry me. I don’t get 
no rest from ’em night nor day. What 
d’you suppose I can do?’ 


6¢@ O that was the meanin’ o’ all them 
telegrams? He hadn’t robbed no 
bank. That weren’t no detective !—Pode- 
will was just a innercent. ‘Do?’ I ses. 
‘Write her you're a-goin’ to bust his—’ 
‘No, no’; Podewill groans, ‘that wouldn’t 
do at all. First place, I never saw this 
Gerhardt. I’m a sick man, Turk! a 
mighty sick man. Further ’n that I can’t 
hurt the poor gal’s feelin’s; I got to be 
careful o’ that.’ 
“Well, s’ far as I could see, a-judgin’ o’ 
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the sex, I couldn’t incourage Podewill 
none. ‘You're up against it, sure,’ I ses. 
‘Better capitcherlate.’ Podewill fetched 
the t2ble a clip with his fist. ‘Capitcher- 
late? Never’; he ses. ‘He'll walk over 
my dyin’ body first. I ain’t goin’ to give 
in a inch.’ _ 

“We talked it over for a matter o’ two 
or three hours. Ash an’ the stranger 
come in after a bit an’ crawled into the 
bunks. They are sniggerin’ some an’ 
tryin’ to hide it, which I thinks ain’t much 
like a sick man, an’ middlin’ fresh in the 
other guy whoever or whatever he was. 
Anyway, in the end we wrote that gal a 





He Held 





letter ’s I reckoned would put a stop to 
them telegrams. ‘She can’t find no argy- 
ment for them there sentiments,’ I ses. 
But Podewill on’y shook his head. ‘I 
don’t know; I don’t know,’ he ses, ‘I’m 
afraid I ain’t done with this here bus’- 
ness. Old Marie might let the gal get 
away. All sorts o’ things might happen’ 
—an’, o’ course, I couldn’t tell him no 
better, known’ how tricky women is when 
it comes to a case 0’ love. 


¢¢— WAS half hopin’ Ash 'd change his 
mind about leavin’ us, but in the 
mornin’ he come to Podewill for his 
money. ‘It’s no use for me to stay on 
an’ get sicker an’ sicker,’ he ses. ‘I bet- 
ter make for home before I’m _ took 
worse—’ an, o’ course, that settled it. 
“Podewill can’t put up any kick for what 
happened after that. However he’s feel- 
in’ about it to-day he’s got himself to 
blame for ev’rythin’. It was him’s fixed 
it up with the stranger to stay on in Nay- 


One Fist In Front Of His Nose 


Field and Stream 


lor’s place. ‘It’s all settled,’ he ses. 
‘Ash can take my letter. I’ve just in- 
gaged this feller Chancey. 

“*What d’you make of him? Ain’t he 


all right?’ ‘I don’t know,’ I ses, think- 
in’ o’ how he’d been puzzlin’ me—‘what’s 
his other name?’ ‘How do I know! Just 
so he cooks better ’n Ash—an’ he couldn’t 
cook any worse—I don’t care a cuss what 
his name is,’ Podewill answers. ‘What’s 
in a name, anyway? Put him to work on 
the grub.’ 

“Cook! Well, he couldn’t cook at all. 
I found that out the first day. He couldn’t 
gut a partridge an’ he couldn’t load a pack. 
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Honest, it was surprisin’ how little Chan- 
cey Hazzard could do to call himself a 
guide. Yes, his name was Hazzard. ‘One 
o’ the Hazzards from Moose Head way, 
maybe?’ I ses, when I’d got him to tell 
me his name. ‘No’; he ses; ‘one o’ the 
Longshot Hazzards—did you say you 
could play the gittar?? I got a sort o’ 
notion he was tryin’ to change the sub- 
jec’, so I didn’t ask him no more. 


6¢— OOKIN’ back at it now I can see ’s 

this Chancey Hazzard got a kind 0’ 
strangle hold on Podewill from the very 
beginnin’. I ain’t sayin’ I didn’t take to 
him myself, for the matter o’ that; there 
was somethin’ about Chancey you just had 
to like. He couldn’t cook none, an’ that’s 
a fact, but somehow, nobody seemed to 
mind. I found I was doin’ it without a 
kick an’ Podewill—well, Podewill de- 
pended on Chancey amazin’! A puny 
kitten scrougin’ up to a nice warm brick 
weren’t a patch to the way old Podewill 
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begun to cling to that boy. First I put 
it down to perlite conversation—he was 
all kinds of a talker, Chancey was—but 
later I see’s there was other things, too. 
Chancey had a hull bag o’ pleasin’ stunts. 
He’d tramp the woods with Podewill. 
He’d take him a-swimmin’ in the lake. 
Night times they played two-handed 
poker—an’ Podewill always won. The 
curiousest thing was them exercises; 
they’d ’a’ made a monkey laugh. ‘DOWN! 
UP! DOWN! UP! LUNGE!! — 
DOWN! UP! DOWN! UP! BACK! 
LUNGE!’—an’ then a lightnin’ finish! 
Chancey ’d sail into Podewill like he 
meant to beat him up. ‘Not that 
way! Keep your guard higher! 
Duck, man; learn to duck ;’—ev’ry 
mornin’ they’d strip off clear to 
the pelt an’ have a go at that re- 
dic’lous foolishness an’ then run 
an’ jump in the lake. 

“D’you know what was at the 
bottom of it? Hazzard told me. 
‘I’m a’ trainin’ him,’ he ses; ‘he 
wants to get in shape to lick some 
guy—’ an’ the boy went to laugh- 
in’ fit to kill himself. ‘It’s Ger- 
hardt’; I ses, an’ then I told him 
*bout Podewill’s gal, an’ he kept 
on a-laughin’; seemed like he 
couldn’t stop. 


66 ES, sir; they got ta be 

amazin’ thick, them two. 
They was always a-flatterin’ of 
each other to me. Podewill in 
special takin’ pains to tell me what 
a fine feller Chancey Hazzard 
was, ‘an’ sich a pity he’d took to 
livin’ in the woods, a-wastin’ of 
his val’ible life!’ ‘“That’s a man, 
too,’ he ses; ‘just look at his mus- 
cles! If on’y I was built like 
him now I'd go hunt up that Ger- 
hardt cuss in a minute. He’s a 
nice young fellow, anyhow, Turk, 
an’ surprisin’ well informed.’ 

“Well, th’ end o’ that trip hap- 
pened sort o’ sudden. We didn’t 
none of us expect it to come so 
soon. Podewill ’d been growin’ 
real fat an’ hearty. There weren’t 
no more telegrams to fret about. 
We was just a-settlin’ down, you 
might say, an’ then—zip! the cat 
jumped out of her hole!—which 
anyone but me would a-smelt her 
before. For a time things looked 
plumb bilious ! 

“T remember he was figgerin’ 
to fish below the falls that morn- 
in’. We'd bunched up the rods 
an’ loaded a pack. Podewill’d 
overhauled his list o’ flies, a-talk- 
in’ ‘Coachman’ an’ ‘Dusty Miller’ like 
a sure ’nough fisherman—which, o’ course, 
he weren’t—an’ gettin’ real disagreeable 
when I told him the best ones to take. 
He didn’t give me credit for knowin’ a 
durned thing in them days. It was all 
‘Chancey Hazzard’—an’ what he thought. 
‘I’d try a Seth Green an’ a couple o’ 
hackles,’ Chancey ses, lookin’ like he 
knew it all. ‘Here’s a book o’ flies, now 
—’ he reached in his pocket an’ pulled 
it out—an’ a hull bunch o’ telegram 
blanks come with it, a-flutterin’ down like 
hungry birds square in front o’ Podewill! 
Well, there weren’t a word said for two 
or three minutes. Podewill stared down 
at them yeiler slips--an’ Chancey just 
looked at Podewill. It was what you 
might call a ‘make friends’ look, but half 
way darin’ for all o’ that. ‘You got me,’ 
was what it seemed to say. ‘I know I’ve 
been doggone _ provokin’, but—well, I 
don’t back down; an’ I don’t scare wuth 
a cent. What are you goin’ to do?’ 
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‘So!’ Podewill ses at last, a-raisin’ his 
eyes. ‘You’re—’ ‘Fred Gerhardt; an’ I 
wouldn’t be anyone else if I could. I’ve 
been hopin’ that maybe—’ ‘That’s 
enough,’ old Podewill cuts in, a-steppin’ 
up to the boy. 


IS face was redder ’n a lumber Jack’s 
shirt, an’ he held one fist in front of 
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his nose an’ tother one somewheres close 
to his knee! It made me shiver, honest 
it did. I just shut my eyes an’ remem- 
bered how kind old Podewill’d been—an’ 
I wondered a little about the remains, an’ 
how I’d manage all that. ‘Not that way! 
Higher, man; higher! Like this—’ an’ 
then I opened my eyes. ‘Look!’ ses Ger- 
hardt. ‘Your left hand so, and your 


right—’ it seemed plumb accidental. They 
stood there grippin’ each other’s hand an’ 
a-sayin’ never a word! An’ by an’ by the 
boy reached over an’ shook old Podewill 
kinder gentle, like a mother bear shakin’ 
her cub. ‘You won’t find me so bad, sir,’ 
he ses. ‘I suppose not, you rascal,’ Pode- 
will answers, ‘but if I’d had a little more 
trainin’—’ an’ they both begun to laugh.” 








R the benefit of brother sports- 
men who live far from bases of 
supply, I beg to call attention to 
the fact that a perfectly good first- 
aid packet can be made with only such 
materials as are found in every house- 
hold. 
Take a clean old handkerchief and tear 
off the margin. From the remainder cut 
an oblong piece twelve by sixteen inches. 
Dampen this, and with a hot flatiron press 
out the creases. Fold the two long edges 
over to meet at the middle, and pass the 
iron over to smooth the two folds thus 
made. Bring one folded edge over to 
the other, pressing the new fold. You 
now have a strip of cloth, or scarf, of 
four thicknesses, edges turned in except 
at the ends, and measuring three by six- 
teen inches. 


OW fold the two ends to the middle 

of the scarf, pressing the folds, and 
bring these last folds together as before. 
This results in the compress, a_ neatly 
folded pad of sixteen thicknesses of cloth, 
measuring three by four inches. In use, 
this method of folding is very conve- 
nient for, on opening, the compress seems 
fitted by magic to the wound, whatever its 
size or shape. 

Next, a skin, or cover, must be made 
for the pad. Cut from another old hand- 
kerchief, or from a sheet, a piece nine 
inches square. Place the compress upon 
this diagonally, and fold up the near 
corner. (Figure 1.) Fold over the two 
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side corners smoothly and bring the far 
corner over them. Pin the tip of this 
flap with one or two common pins. Do 
not let the ends of the pins project, but 
leave them buried in the cloth except for 
the heads. (Figure 2.) Press the whole 
package with the flatiron to make it 
smooth and flat, and lay it aside while 
you make the bandage. 


Fok the bandage use a strip four inches 
wide torn from an old sheet. It 
need not be longer than the full length 
of the sheet, although two strips sewed 
together, end to end, may be used if a 
long bandage is desired. Take a piece of 
cardboard (calling card) four by two 
and one-half inches, and wind the band- 
age around this, being careful to keep the 
edges even and the bandage pulled tight. 
When rolled, the card is withdrawn, leav- 
ing the bandage in a neat flat roll. 

Now, make a skin for the bandage the 
same size as that for the compress, fold- 
ing and pinning it in a similar way. Take 
a safety pin and fasten it to the fap of 
the bandage packet. Do not pin it deep 
into the bandage, but only to the flap. The 
safety-pin is used'to fasten the end of the 
bandage when applied to a wound, and if 
pinned to the flap as suggested, it serves 
to distinguish the bandage packet from 
that of the compress. 





E are now ready for the steriliza- 

tion, the purpose of which is to kill 
all germs which may be contained in the 
packages. To accomplish this the ma- 
terials must be exposed to steam for one 
full hour in a deep stew pan with a tight- 
fitting cover. A piece of wire window 
screen bent into a flat-topped arch and 
fitted inside the pan will support the 
packets above the water and, at the same 
time, will allow the cover to fit snugly. 
Place the packets on the wire, well above 
the water in the stew-pan, cover and boil 
hard for one hour. Remove the wire 
arch with the packets upon it, and let it 
stand on the hot stove for half an hour, 
so that the dampness is thoroughly evapo- 
rated fromt he cloth. 


‘THE two packets are now placed side 
by side and folded up in a third outer 
skin cut the same size as the others. The 
complete packet should now be steamed 
for one hour, as before, to make assurance 
doubly sure that all the germs are dead. 
Before steaming, the words, “First-Aid 
Packet,” should be printed on the cover 
with an indelible pencil. The steam will 
bring out the printing very nicely without 
making it run in the cloth fibres. 

It is well to make the outer cover of 
stork sheeting or oiled silk to prevent the 
packet from becoming wet, in which case 
germs would gain entrance. 

This outfit will be found to answer 
every purpose in dressing all the ordinary 
wounds. Needless to say, it must be in 
the ditty bag on all occasions ready for 
the emergency which is sure to come. 























The Faulty 
Technique 
of Jimmy 


By 
Hy S. Watson 


HIS is a tract. 
So beware you men who lug 
cameras afield. 

A proper tract always has a 
story you can hang much moral on. A 
picture of the disease and a picture of the 
situation in perfect health as the fanatic 
wishes to show it to the men who sin, as 
he views them. The story is a heartrend- 
ing plea to be good, to avoid the very 
numerous pitfalls that lay in wait for the 
ignorant and the careless, and the finish 
of those who don’t beware is carried to 
the utmost ends of perdition. So, for the 
story. It is a short one, perhaps without 
humor, a true one with a ghastly end and 
a bully one to hang my sermon on, per- 
haps some of you would prefer to call it 
a parable; do it if you wish, sneer at it, 
jeer at it if you like, but somewhere 
down inside of your works you will hear 
a still small voice calling insistently and 
quietly, “I believe there is some truth 
in what that duffer said.” 


IMMY was an Ojibway Indian. He 

lived in Ontario and guided in the 
season. He was a good guide, an excel- 
lent guide except for one fault which 
grew and brought him to a ghastly end. 
He was trained too fine to pose for the 
camera with dead game. Jimmy made a 
conscientious collection of sporting maga- 
zines and railroad folders, and on winter 
nights used up many moose grease can- 
dies, studying the pictures of men who 
proudly hold a dead fish toward an in- 
nocent camera, or swing into an academic 
pose with a rifle to the fore and a lord 
of the wild stretched in front of them 
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Good Composition 


whose soul has left its breathless body to 
join the Gods that are called Red. 


N a day’s fishing trip Jimmy was 

gloomy until a fish was landed. Then 
Jimmy perked up and became alert; his 
future held something bright, alluring. 
He visioned himself holding up the dead 
scaly members of the finny tribe in a pic- 
ture that would go out over the world 
broadcast and down to posterity with a 
bang. 

When we landed for lunch or a portage, 
Jimmy in his alert Indian way with his 
eye on me was never far from the dead 
fish. Let me pick up the camera and 
Jimmy dropped anything he held and 
reached for the dead fish and crabbed the 
center of the stage. I threatened him; 
ran him away with clubs, and Jimmy stole 
silently and noiselessly back, and as I 
looked through the finder, there was Jim- 
my again, stolid, black eyes unblinking 
like an animal of the forest. I swore at 
him and threatened to bash him. He 
quoted the record of Longboat and looked 
at his legs proudly, but Jimmy’s legs did 
not resemble Longboat’s trim limbs. 


PLAYED tricks on Jimmy to keep him 

out of the picture with dead fish, and 
the honors were about even. We went 
on trips with other men and guides, and 
the guides looked at Jimmy askance and 
whispered together about him and Jimmy 
grew decidedly worse. The disease had 
reached the acute stage and the patient 
seemed hopeless. He fairly wept when 
I took pictures and there were no dead 
fish for him to hold. I bade good-bye to 
Jimmy in the woods. I said it with re- 
gret, for Jimmy was a good guide. He 
could do many things willingly without 
being told; I said it with relief for the 
pictures with Jimmy and the dead fish 
rested on my conscience uneasily. I went 
to the woods in the fall with two other 
men. We collected Jimmy and other 
guides. I hoped Jimmy’s disease had run 
its course, but, alas, he was infinitely 
worse, and I hoped the sportsmen who 
had camera-broke Jimmy would come to 
much grief. The other guides shunned 
him like bad medicine, and my friends 
ragged me unmercifully. Jimmy was un- 
tiring in his devotion to the party. 


ND so we wended ‘our way in the 

woods, Jimmy, always close to the 
heads and pelts when a camera moved 
suspiciously. 


One of our party shot a big black bear 
and it gave up the ghost close to the edge 
of a swift running stream. Jimmy had 
my camera out of my case, and thrust 
into my hands and was posing alongside 
before its tail had stopped twitching. I 
stood looking at him, groping around for 
words to fit the situation; the guides 
with their heads together were casting 
furtive looks at him. Again I cursed the 
man heartily who camera-broke and 
ruined a perfectly good guide, one of my 
friends swore and the other laughed. 
Suddenly a rock weighing ten or fifteen 
tons broke loose up the hillside and 
bounded towards Jimmy. Jimmy gave it 
a look and then eyed the camera. I 
yelled to him to jump, but he only took 
his pose more rigidly, defying all things. 
It was over in a minute. Jimmy and the 
rock went into the stream with a mighty 
splash, and Jimmy was underneath, fifty 
feet deep was the pool of swirling 
water. 


O, you see what will happen to you 

if you don’t try to get something 
into your photographs; some added inter- 
est, something besides the poor dead fish 
or game. Have you ever been bored to 
death by a man with his stories of his 
young and only son and heir? That is 
the way your photographs of dead wild 
things look to the other fellow, you bore 
him; he has better home, but he is more 
modest about them. Take them by all 
means if you are proud of your ability 
to hunt and fish, gloat over them in the 
years to come, but gloat in private, unless 
—listen here—you can take a picture that 
weaves a story about them, that makes 
the bored sportsman and the tired business 
man sit up and take notice. 


]® you take a camera afield with you 
remember this: If you want pictures, 
there is to be no killing except for the 
pictures’ sake. The lust of killing puts 
picture-taking away in the background; 
you can’t very well mix the two. Your 
mind must be on the one goal, otherwise 
you fall down. You can’t shoot a moose 
and grab a camera and take a picture off 
the bat that is going to be anything but 
vile ordinary. We are in the habit of 
seeing those efforts; we look at them 
very much in the same attitude we have 
towards classics. Grandfathers told 
father, and father told us a certain thing 
was a classic. We accepted father’s word 
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The Faulty Technique of Jimmy ' 


and an atmosphere was 
weaved about it until one 
fine day along comes a man 
with ability to think and 
choose for himself and the 
puncture he gives that clas- 
sic is a joy to brainy men. 


N the first flush of ama- 

teur photography I wasa 
kid, bitten badly by the bug. 
It was in the days when the 
man who took the picture 
was an important person 
with a_ black mysterious 
cloth over his head, and the 
family was lined up on the 
porch Sunday afternoons 
after dinner looking about 
as artistically posed as a 
bunch of ten pins set up in 
a bowling alley. Friends 
were Called in to help swell 
the crowd of conscious- 
looking individuals and a 
fine time was had, with 
much joking until the ex- 
posure was to be made, then 
everybody looked as much 
like a fool as possible. 
There was one amateur in 
my community who took 
bully good groups and he gave me the re- 
ceipt. It is a good one. He made a bluff 
about the first one or two exposures, in 
fact he didn’t take them at all, only bluffed. 
He was simply jollying them into a frame 
of mind. About the third time he 
squeezed the bulb, then they had forgot- 
ten the seriousness of the tripod and they 
were off their guard, as it were, and the 
chances were he had a good group that 
wasn’t stiff and conscious. Try this on 
occasions outside of groups, when you 
want real action. I will say this, it is 
pretty hard to work it on dogs or kids, 
anything strange around gets on their 
nerves tremendously; a kid and a dog 
has got to be sure camera-broke or you 
have got to put it over on them somehow 
to get good results. The best pictures I 
have ever taken have been when the vic- 
tims were off their guard and thought I 
was only fussing around looking through 
the finder. If you have an idea for a pic- 
ture you must, of necessity, nurse the 
models into position somehow, unless you 
are paying them like the movies. Use 
tact. Each position needs 
different jockeying. Take 
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Jimmy In Action 


good one may be taken. Think up a 
few subjects beforehand, write them 
down, and go for them seriously. They 
will repay you as much, and more, as the 
years roll by, as a foolish head sticking 
out of the wall with glass eyes and a 
varnished snoot. 


HAVE seen a thousand good subjects 

and ideas when I haven’t had my 
camera. It is precisely the same thing as 
a walk around the camp without your 
gun, except you can go out again and 
make your subjects and your compositions 
to take pictures if you are in earnest, but 
if you take your gun for the next walk, 
the chances are you won’t see the game. 

I am giving no advice as to developer 
or baths or exposures; that is not my job; 
go to the photographic magazine for that, 
this is not technical. A man who gloats 
over the branches of a tree showing in his 
negative that are at least a mile away 
is a scientific photographer, and that end 
of it from our viewpoint is nix. The pic- 
ture end is what we are talking about, 


the punch, the kick, the hu- 
mor or the tragedy, or the 
human interest. There is 
just a second between a 
posey thing and a snapshot 
that puts the real thing over 
if you have the ability or 
the horse sense to grab that 
second and snap it. 


OMPOSITION is im- 

portant. You must get 
a swing and a sweep, but if 
the thing you are taking is 
the real thing and you snap 
it at the right second, some- 
how the composition takes 
care of itself, because it is 
real. A real thing always 
gets over the _ footlights, 
when you take views, the 
distances, the blues and 
purples, the misty moun- 
tains and the far distant 
slopes. Remember the 
camera gets little of what 
you see and enthuse over, 
so put something in the 
foreground that has inter- 
est. You have your view 
just the same, and a human 
; interest in the picture be- 
sides an idea to make one think. 





STUDY of any art exhibition cata- 
logue that has pictures in will give 
you an idea of composition, will show you 
that something strong against the blue 
distance will add much to the picture if 
it is distributed well in the foreground. 
Why take a bunch of picturesque horses 
fording a swift running stream with the 
horses a half mile away, and about as 
big as pin heads, when you might get a 
close up that would be full of interest 
from the movement and splashing of the 
horses and get all your vast distance be- 
sides; the character of the country, the 
dominating mountain and the creaking 
saddle leather, and switching tails and 
clicking stones. Doesn’t it sound more 
interesting? But not professional or 
amateurish—artistic—that is the word. 
Go to the middle of things and move- 
ments with your camera and shoot; be a 
wing shot with it if necessary, a proper 
snap shot as a man is with a gun. I 
know men who are good at this sort of 
thing, and if they aver- 

age one good picture in 





intimate things around 
the camp, the portage, 
the ford, etc., when they 
are off their guard, snap 
it, then get them in a 
position, as each victim 
thinks he should pose 
and make the bluff of 
taking them, but don’t 
waste the plate. Then, 
if you haven’t shot it, 
hold it for a minute or 
two until they relax, then 
push the button. A num- 
ber of amateurs I have 
met have, we will say, 
a roll of a dozen films 
or a dozen plates. Their 
one idea is to use up 
that dozen exposures as 
quickly as possible in as 
many foolish poses as 
brains that are not seri- 
ous, or intoxicated with 
the desire to waste plates, 
can devise on the spur 
of the moment. It can’t 
be done that way, al- 
though occasionally a 





Cutting The Herd 


7 a dozen exposures they 
| “feel that they have done 
very well indeed, but that 
one good plate is a very 
good one, the real thing, 
and men who know the 
game beg for copies. 
You or I, who have 
taken that picture, feel 
proud, perhaps date his- 
tory from it, and have a 
big enlargement made. 
Then a_ discriminating 
man comes into your 
house, a man who has 
hunted all over _ the 
world, and he enthuses 
over that picture. He 
notices the way the 
straps pull, if there are 
straps, or the way the 
guide is sweating, if 
there are guides in the 
picture. If he is polite, 
he admires your. six 
point deer head, but he 
goes back to the picture 
and puffs his cigar like a 
contented man. You 
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have shown him something he can enthuse 
over and admire. Is it worth while? This 
is not academic discourse as you have dis- 
covered; it is a sort of Billy Sunday 
tirade, to be good or go to H—I, but as 
long as it makes you think when you are 
taking photographs, I am content. For 
you may get a good one that I can enjoy 
some time later in my life and will feel 
that this is not in vain, that I have spoken 
to responsive brains. 


HAVE spoken of wasting plates. If 

you waste fifty plates in trying to 
get the real thing and get it out with the 
fifty-first, they are not wasted. Experience 
is a most wonderful school, but it is very 
expensive and there is luck in photog- 
raphy exactly as there is in fishing and 
shooting. But in photography, you can 
sometimes turn your bad luck to good 
account. A _ picture after the thunder 
shower has levelled everything—of course 
you are wise enough to see that your 





The Smoke From The Branding Iron 


camera was safe—although there are no 
dead fish to photograph, will, perhaps, 
save some friends from a dull evening, 
and, therefore, make the world a better 
place to live in. It is what we owe the 
other fellow anyhow that makes the world 
worth living in. 

I will say this in the wind up, that I 
am sure the plates I have developed and 
dashed on the floor and jumped on with 
the red light shimmering on me like a 
proper devil, and the air sulphurous, 
would reach from New York to Chicago, 
laid side by side, and still I am shooting 
and hoping. I have tried to tell you a 
little something; I have tried to give you 
a little enthusiasm. Enthusiasm, my boy! 
That is the thing that yanks the stalled 
cart out of the mire onto the hard road 
in time to reach the market and scoop 
the cream of the prices. 


WILL add a postscript which might 
be interesting or amusing. A friend 





of mine was in Maine last summer and 
sent me some photographs of his trip. 
They were landscapes, and the beauty of 
a landscape to an artist is the wonderful 
coloring, or if in one color the compo- 
sition or the relative values of the 
tones. 

So I wrote him back and told him to 
forget the purple distances and the blue 
running waters ; the camera could not take 
that, but to get some human interest in 
his pictures, ar.d then I would compliment 
him. 

He came back with a picture and a 
note which read: “In reply to your in- 
sulting letter I hasten to submit that an 
‘illustrator’ is a self-confessed prostitute 
of art, and the lowest form of art life. 
He is, therefore, congenitally incapable of 
appreciating those masterpieces of na- 
nature ‘where every prospect pleases and 
only man is vile.’” 

And an argument about art usually 
ends where it started. 





A Record 
Fishing Trip 


By 
E. D. Calvert 


A PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST STORY 





HONOR CERTIFICATE 
Weight—30 Ibs. 
Length—39¥% in. 
Girth—24¥ in. 
Caught—Lake of the Woods, Ont. 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Meisselbach. 
Line—Ashaway oiled silk. 
Lure—Craft’s Phantom minnow. 











FTER talking about it all winter, it 
certainly felt good to get started on 
our annual spring trout fishing trip. We 
got away from Rainy River at 5:30 a. m., 
our party consisting of Dolly Gray and 
the famous railroad engineer, Casey 


Jones, and yours truly. 
In the official log book of the Reliance 


III. our names appear as follows: Calvert 
—skipper, pilot and chief engineer ; Jones 
—chief cook ang engineer’s mate; Gray— 
deckhand and cookee. 

Everything went along fine until the 
idler gear came loose and fell into the 
base of the engine, throwing both valves 
and magneto out of time. This permitted 
the engineer and his mate to perform all 
kinds of wonderful contortions in order 
to get the refractory gear back into its 
accustomed habitat. Névertheless, we 
made Whitefish Bay by 7:15 p. m.,, 
having made the run of a hundred miles 
through about a thousand of the sixteen 
thousand islands of the Lake of the 
Woods in fourteen hours, including stops. 
We fished till dark, but without success. 
Next morning we beat the sun out by 
half an hour, but even then two other 











boats were ahead of us. It was not until 
about seven, however, that the fish began 
to come in. These big trout are peculiar 
in their habits and appear to come into 
the narrows where we fish at irregular 
intervals, depending on the wind and the 
direction and force of the current through 
the narrows. We sometimes fish for 
hours and hours without a bite, and then 
suddenly they commence to bite. They 
keep it up for a while and then they quit 
just as suddenly. 


IM HORNE, the noted fisherman, was 

in one of the other boats and we both 
had a strike together. “I will bet you a 
dollar that mine is the biggest fish,” yelled 
Horne. “I'll go you,” I answered, al- 
though my fish did not appear particularly 
heavy at first. After the bet was made, 
however, he suddenly developed surpris- 
ing energy, for after trying several flank 
attacks he made a savage frontal charge 
without avail. Although he made des- 
perate efforts to escape the cordon I drew 
around him, the line held and he finally 
surrendered after a forty-minute battle. 
Horne in the meantime had landed his, an 
eighteen-pound beauty, but mine was ten 
pounds heavier. 

The next day we decided to run up to 
Dryberry Lake, and we were highly 
amused at a party of greenhorn sports- 
men on the first portage. They had con- 
structed a cart out of a pair of wheels, 
and while the six of them were toting 
over one canoe on this rig the three of us 
had carried over our complete outfit, con- 
sisting of a twelve-foot dinghy, eighteen- 
foot canoe, Evinrude motor, and camping 
outfit. We made Dryberry and had 
caught twenty-three five-pound trout be- 
fore our fellow-voyageurs appeared upon 
the scene. 


OLLY got hold of a musky the next 
J day, and as he had heard many tales 
about the ferocity of these fish he was 
tickled to death when the big fellow got 
away, taking the bait along as a souvenir. 

















A Pair Of Grandparents 


A Record Fishing Trip 
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A Good String 


We then went back to Whitefish for a 
final day’s sport. The last day of a trip 
seems to be my lucky day, for I usually 
get my biggest fish on that day. We 
fished without much success until nearly 
noon, when Casey and Dolly decided to 
go to the boat to prepare lunch, while I 
took another circle round the narrows. 

I had been using a size D line, and, 
thinking that a finer one would be better, 
I put on a size G. I had just nicely got 
this out when I had a vicious strike 
which nearly took the rod out of the 
canoe. When fishing alone I wind the 
line once around the outside of the reel 
in order to give the fish something solid 
to strike against. He ran out seventy- 
five yards of line on the first rush and 
then commenced the characteristic ver- 
tical, circular rushes which keep you busy 
trying to prevent him getting slack line. 
I began to realize now that I had on a 
heavy fish and was very much worried 
as to whether or not my twelve-pound test 
line would stand the strain. He next 
bored down and began to sulk at the bot- 
tom. By paddling slowly with one hand 
and holding the rod with the other I was 
able to gradually work my canoe toward 
shore. In response to my shouts Dolly 
now appeared upon the scene. 

“What is the matter?” he wheezed, all 
out of breath from running. “I thought 
you had fallen in by the noise you were 
making.” By this time I had worked him 
well into shore, and when Dolly saw him 
he said: “Wake me up; you never see 
trout as big as that outside of a night- 
mare.” 


“Ot don’t you?” I replied. “If you 
had been playing him as long as I 
have, and if your wrist felt like mine, you 
would realize that there was something very 
much alive at the other end of the line.” 

“Anyway,” he said, “you will never be 
able to land that monster on the line you 
have got there.” 

By this time the fish was thrashing 
around on the top of the water, and I 
thanked my lucky stars that I was using 


my fly rod, thus enabling me to keep a 
tight line without putting any undue strain 
on the tackle. By careful manipulation I 
was able to gradually tire him out, and 
finally got him close enough to gaff. The 
fight lasted seventy-five minutes, and we 
were certainly ready for lunch afterwards. 

That afternoon Casey and I went out in 
the canoe while Dolly took the dink. 
We had been out only a few minutes 
when there was a crash and a splash. 

“Dolly has fallen in,” cried Casey; “I 
wonder if he can swim.” 

We paddled like Old Harry toward 
the apparently empty dink, but had not 
gone far when suddenly a head popped 
up and a stream of language began to 
pour therefrom. He had had a strike and 
his rod was just disappearing over the end 
of the boat when he threw himself at it 
and fell into the bottom of the dink, but 
managed to grab the rod. 

“I’ve got yours beat forty ways,” he 
yelled. “He is a fifty-pounder at least. 
He pulls like an elephant.” 

After a good, long fight he pulled in 
a twenty-pound jackfish (Great Northern 
pike), and Dolly certainly did talk to that 
fish. 


FTER that Casey and I both had a 
strike together, apparently by the 
same fish, as our rods were acting in uni- 
son. He must have been a big one, as he 
was able to take line from both reels 
without any effort whatever. One vicious 
jerk broke my line, while a few more tore 
out Casey’s hook. For once we both have 
someone to corroborate our statement that 
the biggest one got away. We then went 
ashore for a rest. Another canoe ap- 
peared upon the scene and the angler 
therein was rigged out for whales. He 
had a rifle, revolver, bowie knife, gaff and 
landing net all in his belt, but was using 
bass tackle. Dolly came in with a trout 
that had a jackfish in its mouth partly 
digested, which goes to show that they 
are voracious feeders. 
The twenty-eight-pound fish, however, 
took a Stewart spoon. 
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A CREED FOR SPORTSMEN 
HERE will be found prominently dis- 
played in this issue of the BULLETIN 
a sportsman’s creed, written by Zane 
Grey. The principles it contains are the 
result of the collaboration of such well- 
known sportsmen as Messrs. Charles 
Sheldon, John B. Burnham, Dan Beard, 
E. Bartlett Hayward, W. S. McCrea, 
Frederick K. Vreeland, and others equally 
well known. The creed was 


of the principles of true sportsmanship 
can be made to accomplish the great good 
that is undoubtedly inherent in it. 

In closing, we wish to suggest that 
every father who is a sportsman make 
application for a copy of the creed on 
behalf of his son. It is the hope of those 
responsible for this document that it may 
eventually be placed in the possession of 
every American boy. 


HOW THE MEN AT THE FRONT 
VIEW IT 


"TRE BULLETIN is in receipt of a letter 
signed “A Sportsman in Service” 
w hich reads, in part, as follows: 

“I want to say a word with regard to 
Theodore Roosevelt’s war message to 
American Sportsmen. I could have 
jumped for joy when I learned that the 
sportsmen left at home were determined 
that the old hunting grounds 
will be just the same when 





written at the suggestion of 
the editor of the BULLETIN, 
who felt that the time had 
come to formulate a statement 


of principles on which all true ET 


sportsmen could unite and 
which might serve as a guid- 
ing star for the coming gen- 
eration, who will be the sports- 
men of to-morrow. 

It is the purpose of the 
American Game Protective As- 
sociation to give as wide circu- 
lation as possible to this creed, 
which will be handsomely 
printed in such form as to 
make it available for hanging 
or framing. 

Particular attention should 
be called to the fact that this 
is a creed and not an oath. 
Those who have collaborated 
in the writing of the creed 
fully realize that nothing of 
this sort is necessary for the 
man who is a true sportsman 
at heart. It is believed, how- 
ever, that a creed will have a 
far-reaching effect in inculcat- 
ing principles of true sports- 
manship in the youth of to-day, 
and in presenting the principles 
and ethics of sport in their 
true light to many of the pres- 
ent generation, who do not 
fully realize the obligations 
that are incumbent on the man 
who goes into the fields and not 
woodlands for game. 

Every one of the 5,000,000 
who constitute the body of 
American sportsmen of to-day 
may have a copy of this creed 
by sending a 3-cent stamp, to 
cover postage, to the American 
Gamez Protective Association, 
233 Broadway, New York City 
It is hoped that this offer will 
be widely accepted, and it is this 
respectfully suggested that all 


who receive the creed sign it at .. 
promptly and hang it, either 
framed or unframed, in a con- 
spicuous place in the home or 
office. It is only in this way 
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THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S CREED 


By Zane Grey 


1. Never in sport endanger human life. 

2. Never kill wantonly or needlesely or 
brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for better laws, and uphold the law- 
enforcing authorities. 

4. Respect the rights of farmers and prop- 
erty owners and also their feelings. 

5. Always leave seed birds and game in 
covers. 

6. Never be a fish-hog. 

7. Discourage the killing of game for com- 
mercial purposes by refusing to purchase 
trophies. 

8. Study and record the natural history of 
game species in the interest of science. 

9. Love Nature and its denizens and be a 
gentleman. 


To this ideal I consecrate myself—that sport shall 
my only aim—that my reward and my lesson 
in the thrill of the chase and the glory of the 
heights and the whistle of the stag—in the music of the life. 
murmuring stream and the leap of the playing trout— 
in the gold of the autumn woods and the whirr wf the 
sweet, soft scent that breathes 
sea, and in the beauty and silence of the 


Association. 


ME pause in these momentous days and think 
and reverence how the spirit and 
American pioneer hunters and fishermen 1 
American soldier—that splendid type plans for the future hunts 
of the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

I want my boy and his comrades and the boys of the 


future to receive this heritage of gun and rod. 
which now must be idealized to 


a love of nature and a thoughtfulness for the meaning 


and preservation of life. ; 
Feeling this, I record my unalterable belief that a 


sportsman should: 


It is a 


President American Game Protective 


the war is over as when we 
left them. How often have I 
revived with my partners pleas- 
ant memories of hunts we have 
so enjoyed in the past. How 
often have we gone over our 


we expect to take after we 
help get the Kaiser. It is 
wonderful medicine for a fel- 
low who wants to go to bed 
with pleasant dreams ahead of 
him and forget his troubles 
and worries for a while just 
to sit down and indulge in 
memuries of the past and 
thoughts of the future which 
refresh him for his present 
work. 

“We do not say ‘Save the 
game entirely for us.’ Men 
that selfish would not be will- 
ing to fight for others. We do 
say, ‘Spare the game until the 
war is over, so that not only 
the men in the service, but all 
others can look forward with 
sportsmanlike spirit to the big 
out-of-doors again.’ 

“Every red-blooded sports- 
man in the service to-day is 
with me in thanking you and 
all members of the Joint Com- 
mittee for the Protection of 
Wild Life in War Time for 
the work it is doing to keep 
greedy, profiteering hands off 
the nation’s heritage of wild 
I am sure that we all 
have even a warmer spot than 
ever in our hearts for Colonel 
Roosevelt for giving his moral 
support to the movement that 
has been so successfully gotten 
under way.” 


DEAD ON THE FIELD 
HONOR 


ne OF 


EADERS of the Butte- 
TIN undoubtedly _ recall 
two very interesting letters 
published within the past few 
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months from Private Oswald Wardrop, 
75th Canadian Volunteers, regarding game 
conditions at the front in France. A letter 
just received contains the announcement 
that Mr. Wardrop has made the supreme 
sacrifice. The end came August 9, in con- 
nection with the capture of the town of 
Le Quesnel, and the body was laid to rest 
in the military cemetery at that place. 
Mr. Wardrop’s sergeant, in giving by 
letter the news of his death, wrote that it 
would be a comfort to know that the end 
came almost instantly. He spoke of him 
as a good comrade and brave soldier, who 
had met his death as a true Briton. 

Mr. Wardrop came to America some 
two or three years ago and became head 
gamekeeper for Captain Robert Goelet, 
being stationed on his estate near Tuxedo. 
He made a splendid record there and, true 
to the heroism that characterized him in 
every fiber, he volunteered for service 
with the Canadian forces, not having been 
in this country long enough to become a 
citizen. His letters to the BULLETIN have 
been greatly enjoyed, and they have evi- 
denced the fact, if evidence were needed, 
that he was every inch a man. Private 
Wardrop will go down in the history of 
American sport as the first American 
gamekeeper to lose his life in the great 
war. 





PRACTICAL QUAIL PRESERVING 


By G. B. Warner, Ohio Board of 
Agriculture 


T was in the fall of 1912 that we last 
shot quail in Ohio. That season there 
were two coveys on our farm, which is 
situated just at the olitskirts of the village 
of Wellington. At the end of that season 
I had cut these birds down until there 
were six left in each bunch. The next 
spring they mated well and three broods 
of young were hatched on the farm. On 
the ninth day of November, 1913, we had 
an unprecedented snowfall, which came 
until there was about four feet of snow 
on the level. 
was in Cleveland when the storm 
began and was unable to get home for 
two or three days, as all traffic was de- 
layed. When I returned I found that my 
men were feeding a large bunch of quail, 
about twenty-four birds, which we believe 
were the survivors of two of the three 
coveys. The other covey we believe to 
have been smothered under the snow. All 
through the winter we fed these birds 
and brought about twenty-two of them 
through to spring. 

Prior to that time, each spring the small 
coveys that had survived the previous fall 
shooting would mate and nest and rear 
their young. Nothing of the kind hap- 
pened with this large double covey, how- 
ever. For a number of years, so far as 
we could ascertain, they did not mate, but 
went through the whole season in a flock, 
apparently sufficient unto themselves. 
Each succeeding year took its toll by 
death through natural causes until the 
number had decreased to about nine 
birds in the fall of 1916. In the spring of 
1917 we began to hear “Bob White” from 
the fence tops and knew that the birds 
had scattered and were mating, and last 
fall three coveys were again found in 
the immediate territory. 

Because of the extreme severity of last 
winter many of the quail in this section, 
and, in fact, in all parts of Ohio, were 
frozen to death. At a meeting of all the 
game wardens held late last winter in 
Columbus, after hearing reports from all 
sections of Ohio, the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that 90 per cent of the quail 


in Ohio were lost. Quite possibly this 
estimate was somewhat too pessimistic, 
yet the fact remains that the birds were 
down to a lower ebb than for some time. 
Enough remained for seed, however, and 
while I am neither a prophet nor a son 
of a prophet, I want to go on record now 
as predicting a goodly supply of birds in 
this vicinity this fall, fully up to normal. 

It has been my observation over a 
quail-shooting experience of twenty-five 
years that the birds do not mate and 
propagate to the best advantage unless 
the numbers in the coveys are small. 
From this fact I have been led to the con- 
clusion that a short open season on 
quail, where proper restrictions are made 
by law, is conducive to more birds. The 
fact that ground shot over year after 
year still produced more birds than 
equally good cover where no shooting 
was allowed strengthens me in that belief. 





FISH IN ABUNDANCE 


By George Kennan, Secretary Victoria 

Fisheries Protective Association 

F natural conditions are favorable, and 

if there is no interference by man with 
the processes of reproduction, fish, and 
especially salmon, tend to increase until 
the rivers into which they run can hardly 
hold them. Some years ago I made a 
journey of six or seven hundred miles 
on horseback through the peninsula of 
Kamchatka, on the eastern coast of Asia. 

As I rode northward from Petropav- 
lovsk to the head of the Okhotsk Sea in 
August and September I crossed perhaps 
a hundred rivers or brooks, running either 
into that sea or into the Pacific Ocean. 
To say that these streams were full of 
salmon would be an_ understatement. 
They were literally gorged and choked 
with them. Thousands, if not tens of 
thousands, were coming in with every tide 
and were struggling upstream to their 
spawning places. They were so plentiful 
that you could not only take from 100 to 
200 at every haul of a seine, but in the 
smaller streams you could wade into 
shallow water and throw them out with 
your hands. Twelve or fifteen pound fish 
might be seen struggling up brooks that 
you could step across, where the water 
was hardly deep enough to float them. 


So Plentiful Dogs Caught Them 


Dogs caught them in their mouths—I 
have seen them do it—and even the clumsy 
bear managed to secure one when he was 
hungry, or when he was tired of blue- 
berries and wanted a change of diet. In 
September we sometimes rode an hour 
or two after it began to grow dark before 
we could find a brook whose water was 
not so contaminated by the dead and de- 
caying bodies of salmon that it was unfit 
for use. Everywhere the natives were 
catching them by the thousand in seines 
for winter use. 

All the people of Northeastern Siberia 
with the exception of the reindeer Ko- 
raks and Chukchees practically live all 
the year round on fresh or dried salmon. 
And not only that, but they feed thou- 
sands of sledge dogs on them. Has the 
supply ever failed? Never within the 
memory of man. For more than a cen- 
tury the people have been taking hun- 
dreds of tons of salmon out of those 
Siberian rivers every year, and yet the 
stock remains undiminished. I remember 
one stream in Kamchatka, not much big- 
ger than North River and not half as big 
as the Mira, which for more than a hun- 
dred years has been producing salmon 
enough to feed a dozen villages of from 


200 to 500 people each, to say nothing of 
two or three thousand sledge dogs which. 
live on dried fish the year round. Why 
does this river continue to produce 
salmon at such a rate for a whole cen- 
tury? 

Is it because the Pacific Ocean con- 
tained originally more than the Atlantic, 
so that there were more to run into the 
Pacific Coast rivers? History does not 
so state. Two centuries ago there were 
just as many in the rivers of Nova Sco- 
tia and New England. The Merrimac 
River of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire was so filled with them that “the 
salmon nearest the banks were crowded 
out onto the dry land.” In the Con- 
necticut River there were so many that, 
as Peters quaintly says in his “History of 
Connecticut,” “no finite being could num- 
ber them.” As late as 1783 the people of 
Connecticut derived half their supply of 
food from this source, and hired laborers 
working under contract stipulated that 
they should not be compelled to eat 
salmon more than so many days a week. 


“Civilized” Treatment of Fish 


If, therefore, we now have only a few 
salmon while the northern Asiatics have 
an abundance it is not because there were 
more in the Pacific than in the Atlantic. 
It is because civilized man has never 
allowed a sufficient number to reach their 
breeding grounds, while uncivilized man 
has always given them free access to their 
spawning places and has thus kept up the 
stock. 

In both New England and Nova Scotia 
rivers were obstructed by dams, weirs 
and standing nets, and the water was pol- 
luted by sawdust and the waste products 
of manufactories. In Siberia there were 
none of these things to prevent the fish 
from getting to their spawning places. 
The Siberian natives never used standing 
nets either in the streams or along the 
coasts. They caught all they wanted by 
hauling seines in the rivers while the 
salmon were coming in, and during a part 
of every day and the whole of every night 
the fish were allowed to pass unchecked 
and unhindered. Standing nets, wherever 
placed, work all the time, while seines or 
rods and lines are in use only a part of 
the time and leave the rivers and the 
coastal waters unobstructed and undis- 
en during one-half, at least, of every 

ay. 

By wasteful methods of fishing and by 
catching as many as possible, regardless 
of the annual rate of increase, we have 
reduced the number of our salmon until 
in many of our streams there are none at 
all, while even in the Margaree there are 
not one-quarter as many as there ought 
to be. What have we done, and what are 
we doing, to remedy this state of things? 





CANADA INTERESTED IN DO- 
MESTICATING MUSK OX 


Mé&; J. B. HARKIN, commissioner of 
Dominion Parks in Canada, has writ- 
ten President Burnham of the A. G. P. A. 
that he is interested in Mr. Stefansson’s 
suggestion, recently noted, that an attempt 
be made to domesticate the musk ox as a 
valuable addition to the meat supply. Mr. 
Harkin says in part: 

“T have already discussed this subject 
with some of the Northwest Mounted 
Police authorities, who spent many years 
in the north and the subject appears to 
have such important potentialities that it 
is my intention to give special attention 
to it.’ 
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International 


HE tenth annual meeting of the 
International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
September 12 and 13, brought delegates 
from many States of the Union and 
members from Canada and Alaska. 
Two days were given over to discus- 
sions and reading of papers, and solving 
problems that interest sportsmen and 
those who love the out-of-doors. The 
American Game Protective Association 
and the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies were hosts at a dinner, 
followed with moving pictures of fish 
and game life, and as many of the dele- 
gates were members of the American 
Fisheries Society, which held their con- 
vention during the first three days of 
the week, they, with practically all the 
Fish and Game Commissioners, were en- 
tertained at a clam-bake at the Glen Cove, 
Long Island, home of George D. Pratt, 
New York State Conservation Commis- 
sioner. 


HE presence of Dr. W. E. Nelson, 

Chief of the Biological Survey, De- 
partment of Agriculture, which, with the 
United States Advisory Board, framed 
the new regulations concerning the open 
seasons, bag limit, time for shooting wild- 
fowl and migratory shore birds, discussed 
the Federal regulations, explained them 
when they conflicted with State statutes 
and answered questions propounded by 
the fish and game commissioners. 

Dr. Nelson stated that while the new 
migratory bird regulations pinched here 
and there, they were on the whole well 
received by sportsmen. He added that 
about one-half the States have statutes 
on ducks, geese, brant, plover, yellow- 
legs, jacksnipe, rails, coot and gallinules 
that agree with the Federal regulations. 

Dr. Nelson made it clear that no state 
can open a season before the Federal 
regulations begin or close the season 
after the Federal regulations end. A 
State, however, can give additional pro- 
tection, opening a season later and clos- 
ing it earlier. 

The Chief of the Biological Bureau re- 
marked that it was the idea of the Sur- 
vey that the regulations, as a whole, 
work out the least damage to all parts 
of the country. 


ONCERNING the non-sale of game 

which is now in effect throughout the 
whole country regarding these birds, Dr. 
Nelson remarke* “We have received 
many commendations of that feature and 
I think it will work out for the benefit 
of the sport, in fact, for everybody ex- 
cept the pot hunter.” 

Because of the late announcement of 
the new regulations and because they 
have not been given the widest of pub- 
licity, so that all sportsmen throughout 
the United States are familiar with them, 
Dr. Nelson said that it was not the de- 
sire of the Federal authorities that there 
should be a drastic prosecution of those 
who do not know that there is such a 
law, but where wilful violators are found, 
they will be punished. 

Such publicity, however, will be given, 
in the view of Dr. Nelson, to these new 
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regulations by the end of February, 
where wildfowl shooting of every des- 
cription ends everywhere, that the Fed- 
eral authorities will start a drive to stop 
effectively all spring shooting. 


HE new migratory bird act, which su- 
persedes the old one, places the bobo- 
link among the insectivorous birds upon 
which there is a perpetual closed season. 
While the bird was on the previous list, 
yet a special open season for the months 
of October and November were given for 
the gunner of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, North. Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia, but in the new act, 
all shooting of the bobolink, or the reed 
or rice bird, as it is termed, is prohibited. 
Dr. Nelson pointed out that this bird 
has been regarded as a destroyer of rice 
in certain sections of South Carolina, 
but that little or no rice planting was 
done now in the Palmetto State and if 
there was destruction of rice crops a 
clause in the law permitted the Secretary 
of Agriculture to investigate and remedy 
such conditions. 

With a bit of glee Dr. Nelson told of 
a visit of a Delaware gunner to his of- 
fice in Washington, who brought with 
him a letter from a Texas friend, which 
stated that the reed or rice bird does 
damage to the rice crop. The Texas bird, 
as Dr. Nelson pointed out to his visitor, 
is not the bobolink, but the red wing and 
crow blackbird, which is given the local 
name of reed bird or rice bird. 


HE local names of birds brought out 

the statement from Dr. Nelson that 
the Biological Survey some years ago col- 
lected the common names of birds in 
various States and the list grew so enor- 
mous that it seemed unending and was 
never brought out. Agreeably to the 
suggestion of the consensus of opinion. 
Dr. Nelson thought that the Biological 
Survey could bring out such a pamphlet, 
devoting, however, to the game birds 
entirely. 

Dr. Nelson told of the damage done 
to the rice crops of California last year, 
where some farmers permitted the rice 
to remain in the fields six weeks after 
the usual time, which coincided with the 
arrival of ducks, and much damage was 
done. He thought that if the rice was 
taken in within a reasonable time, no 
damage would be done, but he remarked 
that this incident was being used by 
the San Francisco Chronicle and the San 
Francisco Examiner to attack the new 
federal regulations. 

Dr. Nelson admitted that doves in 
Arizona have done great damage to the 
grain fields, where from 100,000 to 300,- 
000 doves in a given area create a serious 
situation. He cited these instances of 
the California and Arizona situations which 
merely show how ramified are the con- 
ditions with which the Biological Survey 
has to deal and in framing laws for 
sportsmen under certain conditions, he 
added, “We would have to permit the 
destruction of these birds if they do 
great damage to crops.” 

John B. Burnham, of the United States 
Advisory Board, told of the work of that 
commission, and in discussing the bobo- 


link situation, told of the history of the 
section in which the bobolink is named 
and pointed out the added obligation 
that there is now, as this statute is now 
a part of the treaty with a foreign coun- 
try, but stating that common sense must 
rule. The bobolink, through non-shooting, 
he remarked, might become so great in 
numbers that they will completely ex- 
haust the wild rice crops and may turn 
to the grain crops and become a menace. 

T. Gilbert Pierson, of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, gave the 
brown pelican of Texas, Louisiana and 
Florida a clean bill of health, so far as 
being a destroyer of good fish. Mr. 
Pierson described the pelican as a bird 
six and a half feet long, with a bill 
twelve and a half inches long, that can 
hold four gallons and which is used to 
catch fish. 

This is the bird that Life so aptly hit 
off in this couplet some years ago: 


wy mat a wonderful bird is the peli- 
can! 


His bill can hold more than his belican; 
He can keep in his beak 
Food enough for a week, 

But I don’t know how the helican. 


Mr. Pierson told of standing waist- 
high in swamps in Texas, Louisiana and 
Florida, usually accompanied by the State 
Fish and Game Commission, or a mem- 
ber of the board, with mosquitoes feast- 
ing upon them, striving to learn defin- 
nitely of the fish-eating habits of the 
pelican that the three States named ac- 
cused of being a destroyer of their food 
fishes, particularly last year. 

Mr. Pierson’s investigations resulted in 
the fact that these states now have less 
pelicans than they thought they had and 
that the pelicans had doubtlessly moved 
off because of the decrease in the supply 
of fish. He found that pelicans do little 
damage to food fish. He was able to 
get definite results on this investigation 
because the pelican when disturbed dis- 
gorges its food. Their principal diet 
consisted of menhaden with mullet, pig 
fish, pinfish, herring and an occasional 
crevalle, of which only two are food fish 
whose price in the markets does not ex- 
ceed four cents a pound. 


HE chief value of the pelican, in Mr. 

Pierson’s view, especially in Florida, 
is as a curiosity, thousands of feet of film 
being used annually to photograph the 
bird. Also the picture post card has 
become an industry in Florida because 
of the queer bird whose “bill can hold 
more than its belican.” 

New York’s Conservation Commis- 
sioner interested the membership much 
in telling of the game census which he 
inaugurated in his department in 1915. 
Mr. Pratt said: “I instituted what we 
have called in the Conservation Commis- 
sion the game census. It is a running 
check upon the conditions of the State’s 
wild life, made by the field men of the 
Commission. No attempt is made at a 
count except in the single instance of 
deer. These animals lend themselves 
to such an exact inventory during the 
deep snows of winter when they are 
yarded, but no others in this State do. 














The census is intended to give us defi- 
nite knowledge regarding the general 
abundance of different species in different 
sections and the fluctuations in their con- 
ditions from season to season. 

“You can imagine our surprise in the 
beginning when we discovered men among 
our own field force who were actually un- 
able to tell us anything of importance 
about the conditions of wild life in their 
districts, which it was their work to 
guard. It is surely no unimportant factor 
of three years’ consistent work upon the 


state of wild life that our one hundred | 


and forty field men have been required 
to report to us upon cards every week 
all of the game which they have seen 
and the conditions under which that game 
was existing during the week. They 
surely are better protectors for it. As 
a simple matter of psychology the game 
conditions of their districts have be- 
come better organized in their minds and 
the work better organized as an actual 
result.” 


O complete the game census, Mr. Pratt 
said he hoped to have put into effect 
a method by which a gunner who took a 
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license should report what game he killed 
—_— his previous license 

William T. Hornaday, campaign- 
me. oui of the Wild Life Protection 
Fund, spoke on “The Appeal to Reason 
and Ethics in Game Preservation,” and 
drew a lesson from the war. 

Dr. Hornaday said: “This war with 
the Huns has proven that the best de- 
fense is a vigorous offense. One of the 
ablest French generals, General Mangin, 
has said, ‘to make war, always attack, 
attack, attack! In view of all this it is 
evident that the one real and effective 
way to protect wild life is to be fore- 
handed, to take the initiative and retain 
the initiative, to lead rather than follow 
events, and to take the offensive rather 
than the defensive.” 


HE convention was also addressed by 

E. A. Quarles of the American Game 
Protective Association; Ernest Napier, 
J. A. Bellisle, J. Quincy Ward, Theodore 
Rouault, W. E. Barber, E. T. D. Cham- 
bers, C. B. Garfield, who read or pre- 
sented papers and practically every mem- 
ber of the convention during the two 
days’ session voiced sentiments concern- 
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ing fish and game conditions. The con- 
vention, presided over by M. L. Alexan- 
der, of Louisiana, adopted resolutions 
asking the President to urge Mexico and 
Central and South American states to 
join in a treaty to protect migratory 
birds, asked Congress for $500,000 to en- 
force the migratory bird act; petitioned 
the national Government that suitable 
land be acquired, by purchase, where ne- 
cessary, to be set aside and devoted to 
returned and injured soldiers and sailors 
for operation by them as game farms. 
Also all the commissioners agreed to 
plant this fall and for ten years to come 
black walnut nuts to aid the Federal 
Government. 

J. Quincy Ward, Kentucky, was elected 
president; W. E. Barber, Wisconsin; 
Honore Mercier, Quebec, and George D. 
Pratt, New York, vice-presidents; Carlos 
Avery, Minnesota, secretary; John P. 
Woods, Missouri, treasurer; George H. 
Graham, Massachusetts; F. G. Mcdiar- 
mid, Ontario; John M. Crampton, Con- 
necticut, and M. L. Alexander, Louisiana, 
Executive Committee. 

CARLOS AVERY, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. Secretary. 


Another Angle to Game 


Preservation 


AME preservation is a_ case 
where doctors not only disagree, 
but the patient cannot speak for 
himself, and the neighbors are 

never consulted, though in many cases the 
neighbors could impart information re- 
garding the case that might entirely 
change the diagnosis. 

The writer is the proprietor of a hunt- 
ing and fishing resort in a Western State, 
and for reasons that will be seen later 
may not give his name, but he wishes to 
assure the reader that facts and facts 
only will be submitted to his attention. 

Most writers on, and students of, game 
protection are sportsmen who _ interest 
themselves in the subject through a de- 
sire to save for themselves and future 
generations the greatest amount of wild 
life possible in a rapidly settling coun- 
try. The writer can claim no such high 
motive, but pleads a possibly more intense 
interest, in that game protection means 
to him his daily bread. To one living in 
the woods the seriousness of the situa- 
tion is most apparent. 


OR instance, eight years ago in fly 

time (June and July), the average 
number of deer seen on a certain lake at 
one time in the evening was between 
thirty and forty. This year a careful 
count was kept and the average number 
seen on the same lake at the same time 
was seven. 

On the way to the camp a road crosses 
an old dam, and up to four years ago 
the writer never crossed that dam in 
summer without seeing deer feeding 
somewhere around the flowage. He has 
seen just two deer there in the last year. 
It is idle to say that the deer are there, 
but keep in shelter more, for in June this 
year we were on five lakes in one after- 
noon, most of them decidedly secluded, 
and two of them seldom seen by man, 
yet we saw just five deer on the trip. 


By 


F course there are hundreds of deer 
in this country yet, as every camp 
seemed to get their full quota during the 
season of 1912, but where there are hun- 
dreds now there were thousands in 1905. 
Legitimate hunting during the season 
certainly accounts for some of this de- 
crease, but not all by any means. In the 
writer’s opinion illegal summer shooting 
accounts for at least one-third of the loss. 
Nor can resident hunters be blamed for 
the larger share of the illegal shooting. 
In most cases when the local man wants 
a deer, he goes out, shoots his meat, car- 
ries it home and uses it for himself and 
family. The visiting city man goes out, 
shoots his meat and leaves it or a large 
part of it. In many cases he uses fine 
shot or a 22-caliber rifle and leaves the 
deer to die a slow death. | 


LONG canoe trips<are getting more 
popular every year, and it is safe to 
wager that ninety per cent of the parties 
on such trips through the deer country 
have venison. They do not take the whole 
deer at that, for a large amount of meat 
would increase the chances of detection 
one-hundred per cent. They usually cut 
out the hind quarters and leave the rest 
to the crows and ravens. Many times 
even less is taken. This is not at all an 
unusual thing as a few moments’ conver- 
sation with any reliable river guide would 
soon convince the reader. Neither can 
our game wardens be blamed, as they are 
unusually efficient now, and are in the 
field all the summer. 

However, this is not the worst phase 
of the situation. There are hundreds of 
sportsmen who could not be induced to 
shoot game out of season, and who brag 
that they never break the game laws, who, 
nevertheless, practically force the guides 
or the proprietor of the camp where they 
are staying to serve them venison out of 
season. 


The Proprietor Of .A Sporting Camp 


R iGatT now we wish to acknowledge 
that we have, up to the last two years, 
shot out of season whenever we needed 
fresh meat at the camp. In 1911 very 
little was used, and we started the sea- 
son of 1912 determined to absolutely re- 
fuse to serve venison out of season. We 
almost succeeded but not quite. If we 
had “cut it out” entirely we would have 
been in the poorhouse this winter, and 
with no prospects of any guests in 1913. 
We kept a very careful and complete 
record in 1912, and results tabulated be- 
low will show the reason for our financial 
worry. 

85% of guests asked for venison. 

57% demanded venison. 

20% gave us to understand that if they 
didn’t get venison they would never come 
again. “They got it last year at Blank’s 
and knew that he was a ‘sport’ anyway.” 

14% tried and sometimes succeeded in 
getting venison for themselves. 

90% brought small calibre 
pistols. 

20% of these shot at anything that 
moved. 

30% were noticed to shoot small birds 
and squirrels. 

Six men asked for partridges before 
season, and two of them shot them out 
of season. 


rifles or 


OW this was not an unusual set of 

guests. In fact they were the best 
“bunch” we have ever entertained, and 
a gentlemanly and ladylike crowd. Their 
lack of veneration for the game laws 
seemed to be the only weak spot in their 
behavior. 

In eight years we have never had a 
guest protest against a violation of the 
game laws, and several of them were 
members of Game Protective Assoria- 
tions in other States. 

What is the answer? 


| 
| 











































































SPORTSMANS WORLD 











The Sportsman's World Department is the forum for discussion of all outdoor matters, and also for the records of trap shoots, rifle 
tournaments and casting contests. Here will be found the latest notes on Conservation of game and fish, hints for making outdoor equip- 
ment at home, records of big fish caught and matters of equal interest. Any questions pertaining to hunting, fishing, tackle, baits, 
equipment, cartridges, guns, conservation, etc., should be addressed to this Department b 
answered by letter, and if of sufficient interest to the mass of our readers, we will run the questions and answers in these columns. 


with stamped envelope enclosed and will be 











PRACTICAL HINTS FOR AMA- 
TEUR TRAPPERS 


By George J. Thiessen 


HE raccoon and opossum are not 

hard to take in steel traps, es- 

pecially the latter. As a rule, 

both will be found in wooded 
sections. Bait may be employed with ex- 
cellent chances for success. The ’coon, 
like its larger brother, the bear, always 
seems hungry and never fails to investi- 
gate the scent of any tempting 


sod, mud, stones or other material; if 
too shallow, scoop out excavations. <A 
decoy is not necessary with this method, 
for the animals passing will attempt to 
enter the log and are almost sure to be 
captured. ‘ 

If three-sided enclosures are made in 
streams along which there are indications 
of the raccoon, using rocks, sticks or 
other materials to be had nearby, good 
results are invariably obtained. A few 
inches above water, smear some comb 





put up in oil. Scatter small particles of 
these in locations where sets are to 
made. Then, directly over the traps in 
bushes or nailed to trees or stumps, put 
one or more sardines for each set. A 
covering is necessary to hide the chains, 
springs and jaws. 

Along shallow ditches are good places 
to take the ‘possum. Pluck a small bird 
and suspend it on a stick where the water 
is shallow. Near the decoy arrange one 
or more traps in such a way that the 

fur-bearer cannot get the bait 





morsel, no matter what the dis- 
tance. It might also be added that 
the flesh of both fur-bearers is 
considered a delicacy by many 
and finds a ready market in most 
large cities. When one is in a 
position to profit from the pelts 
and sale of the meat, there is no 
question but what he will be well 
paid for every minute spent on 
the line. 

Many beginners make the mis- 
take of employing traps that are 
too small for the raccoon. While 
under favorable conditions the 
animal may be taken with the 
Number One, sets made with it 
are not recommended. Stake 
fastening, unless in deep water, 
will permit many skins to be lost 
each season. The best way is to 
wire the chains to rocks or some other 
object weighing from twenty to thirty 
pounds. When this is done the captured 
animal has but little chance to get a 
“straight pull” The drag will be moved, 
but never very far from where it was 
first located. 


HERE there are large hollow logs 
in shallow water near shore and 
signs of the ’coon, place traps at the en- 
trances of the opening. If the depth is 
too great, make a base for each set of 





A MINK SET IN A BROOK 


honey on a stake and guard with one 
or more traps. This set is a favorite 
with many who depend upon it for most 
of their catch each season. 

Generally speaking, the beginner will 
have better success with water sets than 
those arranged on land. This does not 
mean that the latter ought never be at- 
tempted, for with care even the novice 
will get pelts when concealing traps in 
runways and paths. 

For the opossum, there are but few 
baits better than sardines; the cheap ones 





without being caught. 

Narrow ‘trails may often be 
discovered both in streams and 
on land where the animals travel. 
Sets made in these always can 
be depended on. 


HEN after the mink, ex- 

treme care ought to be 
exercised. It is a mistake for 
the pelt hunter, if inexperienced, 
to attempt to take the furs with 
traps placed on land. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the animal being 
aquatic, most of the sets can be 
easily arranged in water. Even 
with this advantage, it is not 
always easy to get the hides. 

Where there are flowing tiles 
emptying into streams, make 
sets. Should there be no signs 
whatever, do not pass up the spot but de- 
pend upon a trap placed at each location 
to obtain its share of pelts, provided there 
are any of the fur-bearers in the locality. 
The first one passing will attempt to en- 
ter the drain in search of food and natu- 
rally will be caught. 

Along banks of streams—the mink pre- 
fers to have its den near small meander- 
ing creeks where food is easy to pro- 
cure and concealment is possible from 
prying eyes—dig small pockets. In the 
back part of these put a piece of muskrat 





























Canvas wearing apparel for the hunter; 
also canvas for tents, bed-rolls, pack covers, 
ground covers, duffle-bags, boat covers, can 
all be made waterproof and serviceable 
through the use of PRESERVO. 

Moreover, a twofold benefit is derived 
from the use of PRESERVOED Canvas, 
because PRESERVO not only insures 
positive weather protection, but also 
strengthens and preserves the fabric, and 
guarantees greater wear. In fact, actual 
use has demonstrated conclusively that 
canvas treated with PRESERVO will 
wear about twice as long as untreated 
canvas. 

PRESERVO is a soft finish, canvas 
waterproofing with over seventeen years’ 
successful service behind it. Canvas 

treated with PRE- 
SERVO becomes _per- 
manently waterproof — 
is also protected against 
mildew and decay—it 
remains soft and pliable 


PRESERVO is furnished 
in one-gallon and five- 
gallon cans. Also in fifty- 
five-gallon steel agitator 


Tents and Other Camp 
Equipment Made 
Waterproof and Serviceable 


and is in no way affected by severe weather 
and temperature changes. 

PRESERVO is good for both old and 
new canvas. It is easily applied arid sur- 
prisingly low in cost. You can insure 
maximum wear by insisting upon PRE- 
SERVOED Canvas for your camping 
outfit. 

Most any canvas goods dealer can sup- 
ply you with Preservoed canvas for vari- 
ous uses, or if you have any canvas goods 
that you wish to waterproof yourself, you 
can get liquid PRESERVO in convenient- 
sized cans. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining PRESERVO write our nearest 
office. We have an interesting booklet 
dealing with the use of PRESERVO for 
sportsmen—copy mailed free on request. 


Robeson Preservo Company 


(Formerly Robeson Preservo Products Co.) 


416 White Block Port Huron, Mich. 
Eastern Branch: Canadian Branch: 
357 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. Sarnia, Ont. 


The Hunter-Johnson Co., 311 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Distributors for the Pacific Coast 
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flesh, guarding the lure with traps at 
the entrances of the excavations. It is 
a good idea to drag the carcass of a 
“rat” along the shore near the sets, for 
this leaves a trail which the fur-bearer 
will net leave until it*fas found the decoy. 
Around springs are good places to get 
pelts in cold weather. If there are dis- 
tinct trails, attractors are not necessary, 
otherwise they ought to be employed. 


GEARCH carefully under old bridges 
for indications of the mink. In this 
work, a good flash-light will be found 
very handy; one of those which fit con- 
veniently into the coat pocket and will 
stand the hard usage on the line. Par- 
ticularly note places where the animals 
may enter the water, between rocks, boards 
or logs. These are excellent places for 
traps. 

At all times one ought examine the 
shore near riffles, which are natural feed- 
ing grounds for the mink. It is here that 
the mussels may be found, where small 
fish can be had with little trouble. As a 
rule, a large shiner will serve as a decoy. 
It ought to be anchored near the surface 
of the water and surrounded with traps. 

Search about rocks or logs which pro- 
ject into the water. At such places often 
trails may be discovered where sets may 
be made. Do not employ a lure. Simply 
conceal the traps, being sure to eradicate 
so far as possible boot marks in the mud 
and other evidence which may tend to 
arouse the suspicions of the fur-bearers. 

It is very important that one takes 
pains to destroy human odor. For this 
reason, it is always advisable to dash 
spray over anything nearby on land with 
which the hands may have come in con- 
tact. 


HE weasel—also known as the “er- 

mine” when prime—is of little im- 
portance to the trapper of the South. 
The reason for this is that most of the 
hides do not get of good quality, they 
being brown or nearly so and hardly 
worth skinning. But the pelt hunter of 
the North finds it decidedly profitable to 
make sets for the animal and experiences 
his greatest difficulty in locating places 
where there are chances of success. The 
ermine seems to have no particular pref- 
erence for its burrow. It may be cap- 
tured in stone piles, under logs, around 
roots of trees, in abandoned muskrat 
dens and houses where there is no water 
—in fact, the spots where the animal can- 
not be taken on land are easier to name 
than where it can. The proper way is 
to locate territory where there is an 
abundance of small game. It is here that 
sets for it are best. 

Generally speaking, a concealed trap 
with a meat bait is all that one must ar- 
range. A good method is to place the 
head of a rabbit under an upturned sod 
so it appears natural. Scatter nearby 
plenty of blood. Cover the set with fine 
bits of rabbit fur. If the animals are 
about, the pelt hunter is almost sure to 
get them with this method. 

Experience has taught that the ermine 
is not hard to trap in comparison to the 
mink. One need not be so careful about 
leaving signs either. If the lure just 
described is reasonably fresh, the weasel 
seems to forget its cunning in the thirst 
for blood. This, naturally, is to the ad- 
vantage of the one after the skins. 


HE muskrat is always found on or 
near water. It is most numerous in 
shallow ponds, lakes, marshes § and 
streams. Some imagine thére are two 
sagties; those that build houses and those, 
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which have dens in banks. This is not 
true. Where there is but little current, 
houses are seen; where there is much, 
comparatively, burrows. It might be said 
that while the rule is as explained, ex- 
ceptions to it are frequent. 

The simplest method is to place traps 
at the entrances of dens and houses or 
at the foot of slides. When sets are 
made where they are covered to a depth 
of about two inches the fur-bearers are 
invariably taken by their longer and 
stronger hind legs rather than their 
shorter and weaker front ones. Some 
states prohibit sets within a few feet of 
where the animals live. If undecided 
about the legality of traps so placed, re- 
quest the Game Warden to furnish you 
with a copy of the laws. 

The muskrat—named by the Indians 
“musquash”—is the only one of the 
smaller animals that exist entirely upon 
vegetables. While some claim it will 
eat flesh, hundreds of experiments in 
various parts of the country have never 
proven this to be true. Among the decoys 
to employ are apples, corn, potatoes, 
carrots, turnips and similar. Parsnips 
are very effective because of their pungent 
odor. 


IX swampy country often water trails 
may be discovered between ponds 
which the animals use. These are really 
small canals about a foot and a half 
wide and a few inches deep. Sets made 
at the entrances give very good results 
during the beginning of the season be- 
fore the ice forms. After this they are 
practically worthless. 

Whenever possible, stake chains for 
muskrat where it is deep. The fur- 
bearer—including all the aquatic species, 
such as the mink, beaver, otter, etc.—will 
attempt to rid itself of the jaws on its 
leg as soon as possible, after they close. 
Rarely will it fail to get away from the 
shallow spots, provided, of course, the 
fastening will permit this. As soon as 
deep water is reached, the chain tangles 
very quickly and then the fur-bearer, 
unable to reach shore, is forced under 
and drowns. 

Do not trap too early in the fall nor 
too late in spring. If the furs are not 
of good quality, it is a waste to take 
them. The loss in unprime hides to pelt 
hunters in America each year is almost 
too vast to estimate. 

When the season is over, wash all 
traps thoroughly in strong lye water, 
then hang up to dry. Storing them in 
a place where there is but little dampness 
insures the bunch will be ready again 
when wanted. 





THE WOODCHUCK, OR AMERI- 
CAN MARMOT 


(Marmota Monax and relatives) 
By Hervey Lovell 


HE woodchuck or “ground hog’ 

is a typical marmot, with coarse 

hair, heavy body, short neck, short, 

bushy tail, powerful legs, espe- 
cially the front ones; feet are small but 
armed with powerful claws for digging. 
When grown the average weight is ten 
pounds. 

The usual color is grizzled brown or 
rusty red; younger ones, that is until first 
winter, are grayish with black under-fur. 
Marmots are common all over the Ameri- 
can and European fields. The Alpine 
Marmot of Europe is probably the most 
plentiful of Old World species, and the 
woodchuck the best known in North 
America: The two species occupy terri- 


tory from coast to coast, and Labrador 
to Southern Alaska, southward to end 
mountains in Alabama; westward to 
southern Sierra Nevadas of California. 

The common chuck is familiar to all 
Eastern farmers, occupying grassy hills 
and slopes in spring, taking up its hot- 
weather residence in bottoms shaded by 
brush and hedgerows about July Ist. 

As last snow is leaving in spring they 
take up a new residence in open field or 
hilltop, where usually two and sometimes 
four young are born about first of May. 

They are blind at birth and naturalists 
claim as high as nine young. I have dug 
up many dens and four is the most I 
found in the State of Illinois or New 
York. The dens are about thirty inches 
deep and run back about five feet in sandy 
or shale soils on hillsides. In Indiana I 
found the great caves or community dens, 
where a hallway two feet across with 
many dens branching off this to right and 
left. The nest is always set at an angle 








THEY DO CLIMB TREES 


in the tunnel; just around the corner will 
be a pile of dead or green grass, some- 
times leaves. This corner to turn blocks 
off any dog or wolf from digging the 
nest out. My Airedale bitch digs up doz- 
ens of dens, but I always have to use 
the spade at the turn, otherwise she quits 
after hours of useless toil. 

The woodchuck season coincides with 
most men’s vacation, and furnishes ex- 
cuse for the rifle on a nice warm morn- 
ing’s hike over hills and pastures. 

To train our younger generation to 
shoot close seems to be the excuse for 
his existence in our fields. No finer target 
ever was made than a chuck’s striped 
head showing above grass or out of hole 
at fifty yards. This requires careful 
holding to score with a rifle capable of 
inch groups at above distance. The vital 
part of head isn’t over inch high when 
facing the hunter. And never use a .22- 
rim fire rifle on this tough game. I have 
used .50x110 down to the popular .33 L. R. 
on them, and never killed one on the 
spot with latter rifle, always have had to 
dig up the dead animals ; even shot length- 
ways of body they roll over into holes. 

The .25-20 to .32-40 target rifles are 
best suited to this sport, and lay the chuck 
on his back in reach. 

A high velocity small bore .22 to .256 
with telescope is fine for such shooting; 
hundred-yard kills can be made. That 
the woodchuck climbs trees I prove by 
the photo with this letter. Two Airedales 
furnished the inducement to climb four 
times last year. I have had the old ones 
climb to get away from this dog when 
they were caught out of reach of their 
dens. The young crouch down and de- 
pend on color protection to save them. 
A chuck has one note, the exposure whis- 
tle when excited, but safe in mouth of 
den he chatters and grits his teeth. 
He is absolutely silent in a death strug- 
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Help Prevent It 


No—You may never have seen anything like it, a crate of quail shipped to market. But you 
will see it many times over if the market-hunters have their way. And how much quail will 
be left in the covers for you! 


You can help prevent—forever—un-sportsmanlike, wholesale slaughtering of game by joining the 


— American Game 


Protective Association 


The basic idea of this organization is ‘‘Sport for 
Sport’s Sake.’’ We want to increase game by setting 
aside sanctuaries where game birds may breed un- 
disturbed at all times, through the establishment of 
state game farms by means of which public covers 
may be stocked. 


You believe in the things we stand for. Then join 
our organization. 


The magazines whose names are printed at the left 
of the coupon below are heartily in sympathy with 
our work. You owe them your support. Sign the 
coupon and send it to us teday with your check to 
cover a subscription to one of these magazines plus 
50c for a year’s membership ‘in the American Game 
Protective Association. 


We want to protect game by organizing trapping and 
shooting of the vermin that yearly destroy millions of 
game birds and animals, and by combating the com- 
mercial interests that are trying, on the weak plea of 
food shortage, to force the repeal of protective laws 


and slaughter game for the market. A handsome copy of the Sportsman’s Creed is sent 


It’s up to you. to every new member. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED, 
(Abbreviated) 


1 believe that a sportsman should 


. Never in sport endanger buman life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, 
and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 

. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners and 
also their feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers, 
Never be a fish hog. 
Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Gentlemen: 
1 enclose a check for $ to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked below for 
one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership). 


Publication Price, including 

Draw Regular one year’s member- 
circle around Subscription ship in American 
publication P Game Protective 
wanted Association 

American Shooter 

Field and Stream 

Michigan Sportsman 





National Sportsman 

Outdoor Life ands 
Outer’s Book— Recreation 
Sportmen's Review 


If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate 
and wish to renew for one year from the expiration ef your 
subscription, pleas mention that fact. 


by refusing to purchase trophies. 


the interests of science. 
. Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentleman, 
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. Study and record the natural history of game species in 
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| tearn at Home by Mail to | 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Lewsn the the wonder- 


ful art that enables you mount and pre- 
gerve as in life, all icine of birds, auluale, 


, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also how to 
m all kinds of furs skins and make 
id nd robes. Easily Learned 


guarantor methods, v0 fe / ty TL) 
graduates. 

Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
Taxidermy 

A new, splendid art, 


extremely interesting and 
fascinating. Men, women 
and boys become enthusi- 


it. Send today 

for free finely illustrated 
book, and see for yourself 
what Lm yn A really js 






















decorate your 
or office with the very fin- 
estofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your spare time. You will 
hugely enjoy every mo-| 
ment you give to the art ’ 
of taxidermy. Thous-} 
ands and thousands of ; 
staodente } Sonia tae learned and are delighted. | 
One says: ‘ 


» Naee wseated forty binds, tases deer heads, four equir* 
LS aol sixteen robes Ly FI bad the finest of success: 
=e act, ie a thousand dollars for my knowledge of 

—B. V. Jaroch. as 

—— of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free fora 

short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 

Don't delay, but act now before the free 

books are exhausted. 

Make Money ¥2:52 2 
e ey big money from 


taxidermy in 


Frate Prom (© 80 to £000 por into it x1 a S2aeeos 
new 










Beautiful book * 


showing dozens of 
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Nerthwestern School of Taxidermy, 
7028Elwood Bldg. Cute ee 
Without ghligation on my part 
— of FREE TA TIDEGMY 
AND TH THE TAXIDERMY MAG- 
Benne i full particulars about your 
course of lessons on taxidermy. 
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gle, slashing a dog’ s face with those gnaw- 
ing teeth till life is extinct. Backed into 
his den he is no mean antagonist for any 
dog. Many hounds are afraid to close 
in to death grips with an old chuck. The 
meat is superior to rooster or some beef. 
The young flesh is very tender. The pot 
roast is best way to cook the old ones, 
and fat kernels under armpits must be 
cut out if you want to eat some strong 
smelling old boars. Every farmer should 
eat his woodchucks to save meat and 
crops. 


SNAKEPROOF LEGGINGS 
LEASE advise me what style of leg- 
ging you think would be most effec- 

tive against a diamond-back rattlesnake 
strike? Also let me know where these 
leggings may be secured. I propose hunt- 
ing in the Everglades. 

W. C. McKee. 


Ans—In regard to snake-proof leg- 
gings would say that those I have used 
successfully for several years were pur- 
chased at Abercrombie & Fitch, New 
York City. They are made out of some 
kind of woven wire cloth and are guar- 
anteed against any snake that crawls. I 
was struck twice in the Madeira Swamps 
in southern Florida by cotton-mouths and 
the fangs utterly failed to penetrate. 

I would advise your taking some anti- 
snake-bite serum. Your family physician 
can, no doubt, supply you. If the serum 
is unavailable, take permanganate of 
potash, which is just as good and which 
I used this past winter. Your doctor 
will instruct you how to use it—Eb. 


A LETTER FROM FRANCE 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM. 
Dear BUNKIE: 
7~ know me all right, so you need 

not study out the signature of this 
letter. For the past few years I’ve shot 
ducks, taken canoe trips that in reality 
have some of your stories beaten a thou- 
sand ways. I’ve casted for trout and 
bass, shot golden plover from the blind 
and jumped many a jacksnipe and downed 
him a la Chas. Askins. But that is all 
past for the present and far, far away. 
You see I’m in France doing my little bit 
behind the big old Howitzers, and the 
chances are that I’ve seen my last pin- 
tail tower and my last small-mouth break 
water. 

To-day a few miles behind the front 
while in an Americain-Franco Y. M. C. A. 
I found a very late Fietp AND STREAM 
(June) and I read it from kiver to kiver. 
It reminded me of those stories I used 
to read all about the black-bellies at Bar- 
negat or the whopper bass of Will Dilg. 
Hence you see in what a way liaison was 
established from yours truly to a fellow 
nut of the Great Outdoors. Your little 
old magazine made me homesick and I 
couldn’t keep still. 

Bunkie, I’ve swung a paddle over thou- 
sands of miles of all kinds of water, in- 
cluding white water of wild streams and 
the big old green rollers of the Great 
Lakes. I know what it is to sleep all 
night in a skiff with the decoys out to 
await the dawn of “openin’ day.” I have 
stalked within three yards of an old 
mother partridge with seven chicks and 
staid hidden watching them pick grubs out 
of a rotten log for an hour. I was raised 
on venison and know every feather on a 
black duck. I tell you all this because I 
want you to know that it is no tenderfoot 
talking. What I want to say is you've 
got the best outdoor paper going and 
when the boys come back from over here 
they will write for it and subscribe for 
it as never before. 
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But to stand the 
gaff of heavy sere 
vice wiskset tiring the feet. 
Soft and light—and as water- 
proof as leather boots can be 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“watershed” seam (patented), 
joining toe-pieces and vamp. 
Made of black, chrome, flexible 
€owhide. Worn by experienced 
campers, fishermen, hunters, 
cs hikers and all outdoor men 
~ who know real boots 
m: when they see 
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OUR Officer’s Trench ~ 
Boot has a justified good “e 
reputation. Made to your measure 
_ outside counter, heavy soles, double _ 
amp and “never rip” roe gam ay hob- § 
nailed or smooth. Ask about them. ‘ 
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Write for Catalog “A” —Free 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 29th St. Phone 2003 Madison Square 


36 Conduit Street, London, W. 
34 Lord Street, Liverpool 
10 Rue De La Paix, Paris 


. BREECHES 
















and 
Sporting 
Tailors 


Outfitters to 


OFFICERS OF THE 
ARMY AND NAVY 


Quick service to 
American Officers 
while in London 
and Paris. 
Distinctive 
Clothes for Rid- 
ing, Hunting and 
Polo. 


Ladies’ Coats and 
Breeches. 





























Paper contains valu- 
able chemicals neces- 
sary for war purposes. 
Economy in the use 
of paper will release 
a large quantity of 
these materials for 
making Poisonous 
Gas. 


Order your copy of this Magazine in advance from the 
same dealer every month, It will help save waste paper. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
































I’m only a poor penster myself and am 
usually too busy making a portage or 
catching my breakfast to take many pic- 
tures, besides I keep a perfect file of ’em 
in my mind. Hence I am not a bird to 
write your stories, but I'll always do my 
little bit to boost. 


Your pal, 
CorporaL E, GuDAKUNST. 
Battery “B,” 44th Artillery, C. A. C, 
American E. F., A. P. O., 719. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
Status in civil life—Poor as hell. 
Age—Twenty-two. 
Service in Army—One year, six months. 
Record—Twenty-three out of twenty- 
five (windy day). 


* * * . * 
September 28, 1918. 
Dear Bunkie: 
OUR letter from “Somewhere in 
France” just came in here and I 


stopped in the middle of the November 
make-up to write you. 

I will take up your qualifications first. 
Age, 22. Status in civil life, poor as hell. 
You’ve got things mixed. Twenty-two 
years, God, man! you are rich as hell. 
Service in the army, one year and six 
months. Lucky boy! I don’t care any- 
thing about your home address, for that 
will work out later. Twenty-three clay 
birds out of twenty-five is doing very 
well, even on a windy day. 

Do you know, Bunkie, I came down 
a river, a wild river, in a lonely wilder- 
ness of the North with a guide a few 
weeks ago and, believe me, it didn’t 
taste nearly as good as it did a couple 
of years ago, all on account of you boys 
being “over there” in France, trying to 
give the Kaiser what’s his. Bunkie, I 
have swung the paddle and I have loved 
the sunsets and I have caught fish and 
I have shot game, but I have never 
<ocked a Howitzer and I wish to God I 
was young enough to’ do so, but I am 
old and fat and wind broken and they 
wouldn’t have me in the army, but if I 
can make Fietp AND STREAM any better 
and cheer you boys up, I will feel that 
I have done some good in the world. 
Bunkie, do you know, but, of course 
you do, or you wouldn’t write the sort 
of letter you did, that Fretp AND STREAM 
is a damn good sermon for any gentle- 
man that tries to play the game on the 
square, and he doesn’t have to go behind 
a stained glass window and mumble 
about it either. It is all out under God’s 
great blue dome. 

Bunkie, thank you very much for your 
letter and after you have swatted the 
Kaiser and come back, if you come in 
through the gateway of New York, 
come and see me, 

Sincerely yours. 

Epitor. 





EIGHTY PER CENT DECREASE 
IN GAME 


R. A. K. FISHER, of the U. S. Bureau 

of Biological Survey, states that the 
decrease in game in this country between 
1885 and 1910 was more than 80 per cent. 
As he expresses it, if the percentage were 
fixed arbitrarily at 100 per cent. in 1885, 
17 per cent. in 1910 would represent the 
proportion of the game existing in 1885 
that remained on the latter date. He 
added that it was not until 1907 that the 
game species began to hold their own. 
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Guard well your home and 
family while the men are away 
ET an Iver Johnson Revolver. It 


is the ideal weapon for home de- 
fense because it is absolutely safe. 














No one need fear an Iver Johnson ex- 
cept the prowler whoalso fears the law. 







It cannot go off by accident. There 
is but one way to discharge it—you 
must pull the trigger ’way back. 











There are Iver Johnsons to meet all 
needs; standard calibres, Hammer and 
Hammerless models. Regular, “West- 
ern” Walnut and “Perfect” Rubber- 


grips. 




















Free: Three Iver Johnson Booklets 


Mention the ones you want: A—“‘Firearms” (shotguns 
and revolvers); B—‘“‘ Bicycles”; C —‘‘ Motorcycles.”’ 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St. 
New York 


















717 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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PREVENTS Colds and Chills 


without bundling or obstructing your bodily freedom 
a when outdoors. Co-Pro fits your needs—it is a sightly, 
for the Souprer sleeveless, cold-resisting garment which gives perfect 
Boys in the Campe wind protection without unnecessary weight. 
or trenches Can be rolled into a package eight (8) inches long, 
two (2) inches in diameter weighing only eight ounces. 


Keep Comfortable with 


CO-PRO 
The Great Garment for the Great Outdoors 


C “s((e7@ 

Made in Olive, Tan or Grey, in three 
(3) sizes. Small, Medium and Larger. 
Endorsed by leading sporting authori- 
ties. On sale at the better shops. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$2.50, mentioning size and color you 
want, and we will mail you a Co-Pro 
postpaid. 

The Story of Co-Pro is embodied in the 
interesting Sportsman’s Book. Free on request, 


Greenfield & Cohen, Inc., isis? st tions Cx Pre 











ACETYLENE 


Brilliant Search Light 


For Hunting, Trapping, Camp- 
Heed piece s worn ing, Minin: *% Cruising, and all 
outdoor night purposes. 
Genccetes tor 4™ Pas a Won't blow out—absolutely safe. One filling 4 oz. of carbide lasts from 4 
belt ar peches |= "OO to 12 hours. Two lenses—one to concentrate, one to spread the light. 
Has hinged darkening door Just the lamp for camp, woods and outin 
use.~ Many old cruisers buy this lamp. | ecause of tts dependability, Insist on the BRILLIAN 
SEARCH LIGHT. Stamped under the generator, 12 different styles te chcose from, Sold by 
all dealers or direct, 
Catalogue mailea , *e on request 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 21, DULUTH, MINN. 
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Your Hunting Boat 


You want it, in time! Won’t do you a bit of 
good after you’ve made your trip. Remember it’s 
war-time and you have got to allow ample time 
for transportation. 


FREE! wool pricesmakebig- The Famous Light Draft 

FREE®: demand in years for | GREEN BAY HUNTING BOATS 
furs. Get ready to trap. Write for are designed and built by sportsmen for sports- 
men. They are safe, complete, and practical. No 
other boats “just as good!” 


ylor Over Seven Thousand 
Green Bay Hunting Boats in use by, , Sportsmen 


to-day. “Ask the man who owns one.’ 
Send postage for illustrated catalog showing all 


wy ATL and how different designs and sizes for all purposes. 
to trap. picture animals in'coorsCataiogot | DAN KIDNEY & SON 
F. C. TAYLOR FuR CO., in! ns St. . Mo. WEST DE PERE, WIS. 
c: Agents Vonlengerke & Antoine. 128-182 So. Wabash 
Ave. icago. 





WHAT ABOUT DECOYS? 


The hunting season is "most here! Bet you’ve had the old 
twelve-gauge out an’ oiled her up—an’ asked friend wife to 
put a new patch on the shootin’ breeches. But—what about 
decoys? Remember, the country’s at war; freight takes a 
long while and express charges come high. So if you want 
those MASON’S DECOYS in time—sneak now before it’s too 
late! Of course you want MASON’S DECOYS—the kind 
that look “‘liver than the ‘live ones.”” Perfect in shape and 
coloration. All species. At all good dealers. Send to-day 








cake for interesting booklet. 
“PREMIER” MALLARD. Ree. U.S. Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY 593 Milford St., Detroit, Mich. 














GAME IN VIRGINIA 


I would be ever so much obliged if you 
would answer the following questions: 

What I would like to get at is, where is 
the best hunting grounds in Virginia, both 
large and small game; particularly I 
want to know the location of the big game. 

First—I understand there are a few 
bear in Virginia. Is this true? If so, 
could you tell me the location of the 
game? 

Second—The best deer and turkey 
grounds and their location. 

Third—I would like some spot as far 
from civilization as I can get. Is there 
such a place in the mountains of Virginia 
where the said game is found? I have 
been granted a month’s leave in Novem- 
ber, and would like to try some hunting, 
and also be as far from the cities and 
people as I can get. If you know of any 
such place I would be in your indebtedness 
if you would name the same. 


Leon C. SMITH. 


If I had a month off in November I 
would not waste it in trying to bag “big 
game in Virginia.” It is a poor State for 
bear, deer, and turkeys. There are a few 
bear in the mountains of the extreme 
west, and also a very few deer; there is 
likewise a limited number in the swamps 
of the east coast. Turkeys. as you know, 
are scarce almost anywhere. But there are 
turkeys where the deer are found. How- 
ever, there are far more deer, bear, and 
turkeys in both Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina than in Virginia. Indeed, for 
the past fifteen years a regular migration 
of deer has taken place from the western 
slopes of the Shenandoah Valley to 
Southern Pennsylvania. 

Virginia has plenty of game, but it is 
small game. The sounds and bays and 
marshes on the coast give wonderful duck 
and geese shooting in November, while 
the uplands over almost the entire State 
have quail and rabbits. 

I could not advise you to look for big 
game in Virginia. Those who do take 
big game there are either old natives who 
do the camping-on-the-trail stunt or else 
the owners of preserves. If you wish to 
kill a buck or a bear go to Centre, Perry, 
Cameron, or Lycoming county in Penn- 
sylvania; if you want to be in Virginia 
you should be content with small game. 

ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE. 





OUR YOUNGER READERS 

The following article and poem were 
received from Martin Phillipsborn, Jr., 
and Michael Eaker, aged nine and eleven, 
respectively. 

They certainly are beginning early and 
seem to have caught the enthusiasm of 
the outdoors. 

We wish them all the success possible 
and trust some day we may see their 
names among the country’s most famous 
sportsmen. 

* * * * * 


MY FIRST FISH 
It was in August, 1917. We had just 
arrived at Oak Orchard Lodge in Canada. 
After spending three days in Toronto we 
arrived at the camp. “We” consists of 
~ father, my mother, my sister and my- 


self. 

The first day we got there father went 
out in the morning but had no luck. My 
sister is seven years of age and myself 
nine. In the afternoon my sister went 
with Dad. Dad got two bass. The next 
morning I went with Dad. From eight 
o'clock to ten we got nothing. Then, 
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going through a creek, I got a strike! 
I thought no fish could pull so hard. I 
began reeling. Then came another jerk 
—up jumped the fish out of the water, 
and then back again—and then came an- 
other one after which the battle was 
over. I brought the fish up alongside the 
canoe and landed it. It was my first fish 
—a three-pound bass. 


MarTIN PHILLIPSBORN, JR. 
* * * * * 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Oh, Fretp ANp STREAM presents a dream, 
For young and old alike; 

It makes blood tingle in your veins 
To get out on a hike. 

You hunt and search in forest and field, 
And try to get what they may yield, 

But all too soon the day must close, 
And then to bed the sportsman goes. 


Oh, Fietp anv STREAM presents a dream 
For young and old alike, 
But soon, too soon, alas! 
We all go jogging down the pike! 
Micwaet EAKER. 





TRAPPING LOCALITIES 

I would like to know in what part of 
the United States the best of trapping 
and hunting can be had, and what state 
is open for settling in to hunt and trap 
without license or permit. 

I would also like to know the killing 
power of a Winchester repeater .32 cali- 
ber 1873 Model with .32-20 bullets. 

Epwarp S. WILKINS. 

Ans.—Regarding trapping localities, 
would say that Maine, north of the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Railway, the Adirondack 
region of New York, the Northern coun- 
ties of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, and the Rocky Mountain region 
from Western Montana to the Coast, is 
all good trapping country. The ordinary 
resident hunter’s license permits you to 
run a trap line. 

Regarding the .32-20, would say that 
this is the Winchester Model ’92—not 
’73—and with the H. V. loading is good 
for deer and black bear, with the black 
powder loading the .32-20 cartridge is 
good for fox and woodchuck and for 
small game it also uses the .32 Smith and 
_— fed by hand into the chamber.— 

D. 





HOW TO USE A COMPASS 

First, don’t forget that the black point 
of the needle points North, and it might be 
well to scratch on the case “B=N,” mean- 
ing Black equals North, for when you are 
lost for the first time you can forget even 
your grandmother. You must know some- 
thing about the direction you want to go, 
or the location of some objective point, 
or, if you wander out aimlessly from 
camp, make a mental note of the course 
you are traveling and your head, watch 
and compass working together should 
bring you back safely. Assume that you 
paddle up a lake three miles and decide 
to leave your canoe and hunt back to 
camp some miles from the lake. You 
know that up the lake is west, and so if 
you hunt in a northeasterly direction and 
then swing to the southeast and travel 
about the same length of time, you ought 
to strike the lake somewhere near your 
camp. As you approach you will probably 
recognize some objects, such as a moun- 
tain or a cove in the lake, that will set you 
accurately on your course before you 
reach the shore. 
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No man has a better pipe than this. It is a 
piece of well selected genuine French Briar, 
seasoned by our own special process, with 
sterling ring and Vulcanite bit. The work- 
manship is superb. There are 24 shapes in 
this W D C HAND MADE quality in the 
better shops at $2 and more. 


The higher grades of 
W D C Pipes, made 
right here in America, 
are not surpassed in 
quality by any other 
pipes in the world. 


WM. DEMUTH & CO., New York 


World’s Largest Maker of Fine Pipes 
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IN EUROPEAN HARBORS 


When the American naval fighters get shore 
leave in European harbors they go back and forth 
in enterprising harbor patrol boats that are al- 
ways on the job. Many an American—a “boat 
bug” of peace days—has been thrilled to find him- 
self thus transported by the power of a familiar 

Unit Power Plant Model ‘‘F’’ THOROBRED Red Wing Thorobred motor—just like the Old 
28-36 H, P., 4 1-165" Faithful in his own boat at home. 
Furnished with or without Unit Power Plant You'll find Thorobreds in China, Australia, 
Helsingfors and Bombay—wherever there’s water and work to do. 
A Real motor like the Thorobred will save you lots of worry and expense, 
14 to 40 H.P. Burn kerosene or gasoline. 


RED WING MOTOR CO., Dept. F RED WING, MINN., U. S. A. 
















































































All Sportsmen 
apree on Patrick 


—no matter how widely they may 
differ on rods, juns and other equip- 
ment. They all know that every 
Patrick Zarment, whether Hunting 
Coat, Pants, Jacket, Vest, Mackinaw 
or Blanket, offers the most warmth 
with the least bulk—all wool, from 
“sheep that thrive in the snow.” 


While the Patrick Mills are producing a large 
supply of goods for the Government, they have 

m permitted to manufacture a limited quan- 
tity for their dealers. This supply is now all 
in the hands of our dealers. 


This Patrick Label on any Barment signifies 
PB than Weather,” and means that it is 
all pure wool. Write for the new 

08 showing many styles. 

e will direct you to 

some brade 





Patrick-Duluth 
Woolen Mills 
18 2%h Avenue, Duluth, Mina. 
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FALL AND WINTER 


CAMP OUTFITS 


Blankets 

Flannel Shirts 
Wool Gloves Hats and Caps 
Ponchos Rubber Boots 

Sheep-lined Moccasins 
Army and Navy, Home Guard and Scout 
Uniforms and Equipment of All Kinds 
Write for Descriptive Catalog “F” 
Satisfaction or Money Back 


Sweaters 
Wool Sox 
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Hunters Must Observe Both Federal and State 


Game Laws 


To Avoid Violations, Shooting Must Be Confined to the Time During 
Which It Is Not Prohibited by Either Set of Regulations 


Wasuncrton, D. C. 


N making their plans to shoot migra- 
tory waterfowl hunters will do well 
to note the dates of open seasons 
under both Federal and State laws. 

This caution by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture results from evidence 
of confusion in the minds of some sports- 
men in regard to the opening of the sea- 
son when the dates conflict under State 
and Federal laws. 

The Federal law and regulations limit 
the seasons before and after which no 
one may shoot these birds. If a State 
law opens the season later or closes it 
earlier than the dates prescribed by the 
Federal regulations the season in that 
State is just so much further shortened. 
Special attention is called to the fact that 
the Federal regulations do not authorize 
anyone to hunt or kill migratory birds 
contrary to the State law. 

In certain States—as, for example, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 


J Missouri, and South Dakota—the season 


for shooting migratory waterfowl under 
the State law would open prior to the 
date of opening under the Federal regu- 
lations were it not for the fact that the 
Federal regulations supersede State laws 
in such case of conflict and prescribe for 
these States September 16 as the begin- 
ning of the open season. 


NDER the migratory bird treaty act 
regulations it is lawful to hunt 


waterfowl (except wood ducks, eider 
ducks, and swans, for which there is no 
open season), rails, coot, gallinules, Wil- 
son snipe or jacksnipe, black-bellied and 
golden plovers, yellowlegs, woodcock and 
mourning or white-winged doves during 
the open seasons prescribed by the regu- 
lations. The several States, however, 
are authorized under the treaty act still 
further to protect migratory birds. 
Under the treaty act and regulations 
the sale of all migratory birds, other 
than propagated waterfowl, is prohibited 
throughout the United States except for 
scientific or propagating purposes. Maxi- 
mum bag limits are also prescribed and, 
when permitted by State law, two days” 
limit of migratory birds may be shipped 
or transported from one State to another 
in a calendar week. Hunters are espe- 
cially advised to familiarize themselves 
with the provisions of the new act and 
regulations, copies of which or other in- 
formation concerning which may be had 
by communicating with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, -United States De- 
“wa of Agriculture, Washington, 


The organization of the department for 
enforcing the provisions of the new law 
is practically completed throughout the 
country, and the act grants the necessary 
police powers for its proper enforce- 
ment. The maximum penalties prescribed 
for violation of the provisions of the 
new act are $500 fine or six months im- 
prisonment, or both. 








TRANSPORTATION LAWS, BAG LIMITS AND LICENSES, 1918 


Alabama.—Any person who takes or ships out of 
or within this State any game, unless the 
same be in personal possession of, or carried 
openly by, the owner thereof, or person killing 
the same, who has in possession a hunting 
license, shall be guilty ae misdemeanor. 

Bag limits: 1 deer, 10 squirrels, 2 turkeys, 
25 game birds in one day. Licenses: Resi- 
dent, country, $1; State, $3; non-resident, $15. 

Alaska.—Number.—It is unlawful for any one 
erson in any one year to kill more than 

, moose, 1 walrus or sea lion, 3 caribou, 

3 mountain sheep, 3 brown bear, or in any 

one day more than 25 grouse or ptarmigan or 

25 shore birds or water fowl. It is unlawful 

to kill any female or yearling moose. 
Hunting Licenses.—Residents are not re- 

quired to obtain licenses. Non-residents de- 
siring to hunt any game animals, except deer 
and goats, must first obtain a license from 
the governor; and on Kenai Peninsula must 
employ a licensed guide. Fees $50 when_is- 
sued to a citizen of the United States; $100 
when issued to a citizen of a foreign country. 









Each hunting license entitles the holder with- 

out further charge to ship a certain limited 
number of animals or trophies from Alaska, 
but no moose unless killed north of 62 degrees. 
For moose killed south of 62 degrees a spe- 
cial shipping permit and license fee ($150) are 
po wes Residents must procure license to 
anger trophies. ) 

N. B.—In practically all the States it is 
unlawful to import any game whose possession 
in the State at the time is out of season. 

Tllinois.—It shall be unlawful to take out of this 
State, or transport within this State, any of 
the birds or game protected by the laws, un- 
less the same shall be pursuant to the provi- 
sion of Section 9a of this Act or in the 
personal possession of and carried open to 
inspection by the owner thereof, and such 
owner shall have in his or her possession at 
the time a non-resident or resident hunting 
license. Sec. 9a.—The commission is hereby 
authorized to grant to holders of resident and 
non-resident hunting licenses permits to shi 
game. The applicant shall fill out a blan 












South Dakota. 


Nevada. 


California. 
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application to be furnished by the commission; 
said application shall be accompanied by a 
fee of one dollar ($1). The holder of such 
permit may offer for shipment and_ have 
transported not to exceed 180 game birds and 
game animals in not more than three separate 
shipments during the period of time covered 
by his hunting heonen: And, provided, that 
such shipments shall not be made oftener 
than once in four days. 

Bag limits. —12 quail a day; 3 prairie 
chickens a day; 15 squirrels a day; 10 doves 
a day; shore birds, yn 15 a day; geese, 
10 a day; brant, 15 a day. It shall further 
be unlawful for any person to have in posses- 
sion, at any one time, more than sixty ducks 
twenty geese, or brant, sixty coots, rails an 
gallinules, fifty black-breasted and_ golden 
plover, Wilson or jack snipe and yellowlegs, 
thirty-six quail, twenty pinnated grouse (prai- 
rie chicken), thirty squirrels, or forty doves. 
License: Resident, $1; non-resident, $10.50. 


Every person who shall have pro- 
cured a big game license shall be entitled to 
carry, ship or transport about within the 
State, or to points outside of the State, the 
skin, head, horns or the whole or any part 
of the carcass of a deer killed by him. 

Nothing in this chapter shall be construéd 
to prevent any resident from personally carry- 
ing with him as baggage any game birds or 
fish which may legally be in his possession. 
Bag limits—Prairie chicken, snipe, partridge, 
rouse, plover, 5 per day; water fowl, 15 per 
ay; deer, 1 per season. License: Small game, 
resident, $1; non-resident, $15; big game, resi- 
dent, $5; non-resident, $25. 


Tennessee.—It shall be unlawful for any person 
to take, ship or transport from point to point 
within this State, or from any point within 
the State to any point beyond the border of 
this State, any animal or bird, unless the 
same be in personal possession of or carried 
openly by the person who killed the same, 
who has in his possession at the time a law- 
ful license to hunt. 

Bag—Sec. 39. It shall be unlawful for any 
hunter to take within one calendar day a 
greater number of any of the game birds or 
animals mentioned in this act than 20. Licenses: 
Resident county, $1; resident, State, $2; non- 
resident, $10. 


Every railroad company, expfess com- 
pany, transportation company, or any other 
common carrier, and every other person who 
shall take out of this State, any deer, buck, 
doe or fawn, or any mountain sheep, or ante- 
lope, or any quail, sage chicken, prairie 
chicken, grouse, wild duck, or goose, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

It is unlawful for any person to sell, or 
offer for sale, or to attempt to sell, or barter 
any wild ducks, wild geese, prairie chicken, 
mountain quail, sage-hen, grouse, valley quail, 
plover, or snipe. It shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to purchase such game for 
the purpose of barter or sale, and it shall also 
be unlawful for any person to kill or have in 
his possession a greater number than fifteen 
ducks, ten sage-hen or sage-cock, fifteen snipe 
in one day; ie geese or five brants in any 
one day. 

It shall be unlawful at all times to kill, in- 
jure, or maim any mountain sheep or goats, 
elk, or antelope until January 1, 1930. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to kill 
more than one deer a year. 


Missouri.—It is unlawful for any person who has 
lawfully killed the same, to take out of this 
State, any of the birds of game, unless the 
same shall be in personal possession of, or 
carried openly as baggage or express by the 
owner thereof, and such owner shall have in 
possession at the time a non-resident or resi- 
dent license, and shall accompany the said 
birds or game on the same train or other con- 
veyance of the common carrier. 

No bay limit. License: Resident, county, $1; 
resident, State, $5; non-resident, $25. 


Every person who transports out of 
the State any deer, deerskin, buck, doe or 
fawn, or any quail, partridge, pheasant, grouse, 
or sage hen or prairie chicken, dove, wil 

pigeon, or any wild duck, rail. snipe, ibis, 
curlew, plover, or other shore birds, except 
for the purpose of propagation or scientific 
purposes, under permit, or who transports from 
the State the carcass or any part of the car- 
cass of any such animal or bird, is guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

Bag limits: 2 bucks a season; 15 rabbits a 
day; 12 squirrels a season; ducks, geese, 25 
a day; sea brant, 12 a day; snipe, yellowlegs, 
golden and black-breasted plover, valley quail, 
15 a day; mountain quail, 10 a day; grouse 
sage-hens, 4 a day; doves, 15 a day. eekly 
limits double the above numbers. Licenses: 
Resident citizen, $1; non-resident citizen, $10; 
alien, $25. 

Kansas.—It shall be unlawful to ship any bird 


or birds named in Section 15 of this Act, ex- 
cept as provided for in Section 25. (Sec. 25 


provides that the game wardens may issué per- 
mits to transport for scientific purposes.) 

Bag limits: 12 snipe, 20 plover, 20 ducks, 
6 geese, 6 brant. 


Alberta.—No person except as herein provided, 
shall export or cause to be exported out of 
the limits of this Province, any of the ani- 
mals or birds mentioned in this act, except 
in pursuance of a permit from the Minister 
of Agriculture. (Fee $5 for each head of 
big game, and $1 per dozen for game birds; for 
mounted heads, $1.) 

Bag limits--2 mountain goats or sheep, 1 
deer, moose, caribou. License: Resident, big 
game, $2.50; bird, $2.25; non-resident, general 
game, $25; bird, $5. 

A holder of a general license shall be en- 
titled to take with him out of the Province as 
trophies the head, skin and hoofs of any big 
game that have been legally killed by him. 

No hunting on Sunday. Buffalo, bison, elk 
is closed season until further notice, prong- 
horned antelope until October, 1925. 

No female moose or deer. 


It shall be unlawful to ship game 
of any description by parcel post or by ex- 
press, or as Freight or baggage, any bird or 
animal, or part thereof, commonly known as 
game killed in this Commonwealth; or for any 
common carrier in this Commonwealth to trans- 
port game of any kind from one _ county to 
another county in this Commonwealth, except- 
ing where game is accompanied by owner, or 
is carried upon same train with such owner. 
Small game shall be carried upon the person, 
or openly as hand-baggage, without cover; or, 
when carried in baggage or boxed for ship- 
ment, each receptacle shall have attached a card 
bearing name of person owning same, place of 
residence, name of county wherein killed, and 
number of each species contained in said pack- 
age. Large game shall have attached card 
bearing name and address of owner, with 
name of county wherein killed. Where large 
game is cut up for shipment, each division 
thereof shipped uncovered, and each package 
containing any part shall have attached a card, 
bearing name of owner, with home address, 
and character of contents of package, so that 
contents may be determined by outside in- 
spection. 

Bag limits—Deer, male with horns two inch- 
es above the hair, 1 a season; turkey, 1; rabbits, 
10 a day, 30 a week, 60 a season; varying 
hare, 3, 15 a week, 30 a season; bear, 1; 
Hungarian quail, 4 a day, 10 a week, 20 a 
season; imported pheasants, 4 a day, 10 a 
week, 20 a season; quail, 8 a day, 25 a week, 
40 a season; snipe, plover, shore birds, no 
limit; ruffed grouse, 4 a day; 24 a season; 
squirrels, 6 a day, 20 a season; woodcock, 

a day, 20-a season; waterfowl, no limit. Li- 
cense: Resident, $1; non-resident, $10. 


Pennsylvania. 


Quebec.—License.—2344. No person shall hunt 
moose, caribou or deer unless he holds a spe- 
cial license delivered by the Minister or by 
any person authorized by him. The Lieutenant 
yovernor in Council may establish a tariff of 
fees for such licenses, 2344. No person, not 
domiciled in the Province can hunt therein 
even on lands of which he is the proprietor 
or lessee unless he holds a_ special license. 
The fee may be reduced if the license is issued 
to a member of any fish and game club, in- 
corporated under the laws of the Province and 
which has complied with the provisions of 
such laws. Order in Council, February 1, 
1913. Hunting licenses [shall] be in future 
granted to persons not domiciled in the Prov- 
ince on the payment of the following fees: 
For persons who are not members of a legally 
organized club, $25. For lessees of hunting 
territories and for persons who are already 
members of such a club, $10. Resident license 
$1 for one moose, $1 for two caribou, $1 for 
two deer. 

Bag limit: 1 moose, 2 deer, 2 caribou, 


Massachusetts.—A non-residence hunting license 
shall entitle the licensee to carry from the 
commonwealth and into any other State ac- 
cording similar privileges not more than ten 
wild fowl, or game birds of all kinds, the 
exportation of which is prohibited by law, in 
any one calendar year; provided, that the 
licensee shall carry them open to view for 
inspection, shall present his certificate for in- 
spection upon demand, and shall have informed 
by letter or otherwise the commissioners of 
fisheries and game or the deputy in whose 
district the said non-resident is hunting, as 
to the number and kinds of wildfowl or game 
birds which he intends to carry from the com- 
monwealth. hoever, except non-resident 
with hunting license, at any time takes or sends 
or causes to be taken or transported beyond 
the limits of the commonwealth a_woodcock, 
quail or ruffed grouse, which has been taken 
or killed within the commonwealth, shall be 
punished by a fine. 

Bag limits: Ruffed grouse, 3 a day, 15 in 
season; quail, woodcock, 4 a day, 20 in sea- 
son; pheasants, 2 a day, 6 in season; deer, 
1 a season, shotguns only to be used; gray 
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squirrels, 5 a day, 15 in season; ducks, 15 a 
day. Licenses: Resident, $1; non-resident, $10. 
Alien owning real estate valued at $500, $5. 


Manitcba.—Export of game forbidden except on 
permit. No permit shall be issued for the 
export of any ptarmigan, prairie chicken, par- 
tridge or any variety of grouse, geese, or wild 
ducks, nor for the entire carcass of an 
moose, elk or cariboo or other deer; provided, 
however, that a non-resident of the Province 
holding a non-resident hunting license, may 
obtain a permit free of charge for the ex- 
port of not more than fifty geese and fifty 
ducks, but no duck shall be exported hefore 
the first day of October, and for the export 
of a carcass of moose, caribou, or other deer 
killed by him. 


Washington.—Transportation of game is 
hibited except from one point to another 
within the State, when accompanied by an 
affidavit that the same is not shipped for sale 
or profit. 

No person shall kill or have in possession 
more than two deer in Western Washington. 
One deer in Eastern Washington. [Any per- 
son in lawful possession of deer may ship 
within the State. ] 

Bag limit: prairie chicken, grouse, par- 
tridge, pheasants of all kinds, 5 a day; quail, 
10 a day, 25 upland birds a week; Kittitas 
County, 5 a day, all kinds; water fowl, 20 
in a week. Unlawful to kill any geese, brant 
or other water fowl on Columbia or Snake 
Rivers, or within one-quarter mile of the 
shores thereof throughout Klickitat, Walla 
Walla, Franklin, Yakima, Kittitas, Douglas, 
Columbia, Garfield, Brenton, Grant and hit- 
man counties. License, fishing and hunting: 
Resident county, $1; resident State, $5; non- 
resident State, $10; non-resident county, $2 
(fishing only). 


pro- 


Nova Scotia.—No person shall export any pro- 
tected mammal or bird, excepting under per- 
mission from the Chief Game Commissioner, 
and then only in the case of live mammals or 
birds, and of heads, antlers and skins of 
mammals lawfully killed. The tawful holder 
of a non-resident’s license shall be allowed 
to export the head, skin and carcass of one 
moose shot by himself, and skins of fur-bear- 
ing animals may be exported by permit of a 
game warden. ‘ 

Bag limit: 1 male moose a year, 1 caribou 
a season, 10 woodcock a day. License: Non- 
resident, general, alien $30; non-resident, small 
game, $15; resident, $5. 


Maryland.—lIt shall be unlawful to export or ship 
out from the limits of the State any wild 
game, water fowls excepted. Provided, how- 
ever, that any hunter who has obtained the 
necessary license to hunt within the State of 
Maryland, or any county thereof, shall be 
— to carry out with him as ersonal 
aggage, for his own use and not for pur- 


same, an amount of me 


pees of sellin 
illed by himself equal to one day’s bag. limit, 
upon exhibiting his license, if so required. 
Any game shipped to points within the limits 
of the State shall be plainly marked as game. 


Day: bag limit.—Sec. 40. It shall be un- 
lawful for one person to kill more than 12 
pertridges (quail) in one day, or more than 

ruffed grouse, or more than 3 English pheas- 
ants, or more than 50 rail, or more than 50 
reedbirds, or more than 12 doves, or more 
than 6 woodcock, or more than 10 rabbits, or 
more than 10 squirrels, or more than 10 jack- 
snipe, or more than 25 wild water fowl (ducks, 
geese, swan and brant), for each man on or 
connected with the outhit, not exceeding four 
men in number, each of whom shall have a 
gunner’s license, or more than 15 yellowlegs, 
or more than 5 black-breasted plover or more 
than 10 coots (crow bills) and llinules in 
all; or more than four wild turkeys in any 
one season, or more than 1 deer per season. 


Texas.—It shall be unlawful to transport beyond 
the limits of the State or within this State 
except as hereinafter provided, any wild ani- 
mal, bird or water fowl, or the carcass or 
the hide thereof. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed to prohibit the transportation or 
shipment of game, birds or wild fowls when 
iawfully killed, from the pene of shipment 
to the home of the person who killed the same. 
Provided, the person who killed said game, 
birds or fowls, shall accompany said game, 
birds or fowls on the same train or common 
carrier, from the point of shipment to said 
point of destination; and provided further 
that the person desiring to ship or transport 
said game, birds or fowls shall first make affi- 
davit in writing before some officer and upon 
the filing of the affidavit such party shall be per- 
mitted to transport to his home in accordance 
herewith not exceeding twenty-five of any 
kind of wild game bird, when such number 
is permitted to be killed or the kind offered 
for shipment, except wild duck. Provided, 
that such party i J be permitted to transport 
forty-five wild ducks upon filing the affidavit 
prescribed. : : 

Any person to whom a_ non-resident license 
(Continued on Page 568) 
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THE HUNTING SEASON ADVANCES APACE 


The ducks are coming down from the 
North. The Federal Bird Laws are open 
now. The big game season is on! Don’t 
miss the large measure of enjoyment that 
comes from having good PHOTOGRAPHS: 
Your camp, the rapids you shoot, that big 


EVERYBODY TAKES A 


But it must be a good one. Different trips call 
for different equipment 

That's where BASS can help you. BASS has out- 
fitted hundreds of sportsmen for dozens of dif- 
ferent trips—from jungle safaris in Africa to 
brown bear hunts on ‘the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska. 
Whether for taking live big game pictures, wild- 


pue head “just as he fell,” the evening’s 
»ag of mallards and Canada geese—these 
pictures you would not part with. The 
hs mee magazines pay good prices for 
shooting and fishing stories—provided they 
are accompanied by good pictures. 


CAMERA NOWADAYS 

fowl in flight, camp pictures in the dark woods, 
or a good all ‘round outfit—we can advise you as 
to the best outfit for your purpose. Tell us what 
kind of a trip you're taking, what size pictures 
you want, and we will prescribe a selection of 
lenses, cameras, etc., one of which will just suit 
your purpose—and POCKET-BOOK. 


Write for our catalog and our monthly Special List at once 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


- DEARBORN ST. 


Dept. F. S. 


CHICAGO 











Soft Shirts 


Collar Attached or Nech- 


A Friendly Shirt 


HERE’S something 
. akin te good-fellow- 
ship in the friendly feel 
of a Racine soft shirt 
— it is full-cut to give the 
muscles play, and the body a 
chance to “breathe.” 
Take pleasure in its broad- 
shouldered, honest comfort, 
indoors or out, at work or at 
play, all the year round. For 
buyers and careful dressers. 
The friendly pal—at work or play, 
at home or away. 


The Chas. Alshuler Mig. Co 


**Soft Shirt Specialists for 
34 Years’’ 
If you do not find the Racine shirt 
tly, write us the name of your 
FSvorite Dealer and we will see that you 
ere supplied. Insist on the Racine. 





Use Nyoil 
In the Handy Can 


For lubricating and 
lishing around the 
se, in the tool shed 

or afield with gun or rod. 


Sportsmen have used it for 


years. Dealers sell NYOIL 
at 15e and 25c. Send us 
the name of a live one who 
doesn’t sell NYOIL with 
other necessaries for sports- 
men and we will send you 
& dandy, hardy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) 
containing 3% ownees post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


WM. F. NYE 
New Bedford, Mass. 











MORRIS CANOES 


The canoe beyond compare 
Send for new catalogue 


MORRIS CANOE COMPANY 
Veazie, Me. 


203 State Street 





ACORN UNI-LITE 
Turns night intoday, 300 FREE 


candle power. Carry as @ 
lantern; use anywhere as @ 

>» lamp. Weather proof. For camp, on lake orin 
woods, boating or hunting. Write fur new free 
1918 fer. Big money maker for sportemen, hunters, 
Ashermen, ete. Agents make big money. Write tonight. 
ACORN BRASS MFG. CO. 478 Acorn Bidg., Chicage 








to hunt for game has been issued, may take 
to his home beyond the boundaries of this 
State such game as he has himself lawfully 
killed, not to exceed one day’s hunt. 

Bag limit: Sage hens, blue grouse, willow 
grouse, 8 in one day; 15 doves or quail in 
one day; 10 squirrels, 3 turkeys, 3 buck deer 
per season; 15 wild fowl. License: resident, 
$1.75; non-resident, $15. 


New Hampshire.—A person, if accompanying the 
same, may transport within the State in one 
day the number of wild game or fish that he 
may lawfully take in one day. If placed in 
the custody of a common carrier or trans- 
ported in a package, the same shall have 
affixed thereto a tag plainly marked with the 
kind and number, names of consignor and 
consignee, initial point of billing and desti- 
nation. Wild game or fish, if taken by a 
non-resident, may be transported by him out 
of the State, accompanied by the actual owner, 
provided, that in the case of game, the owner, 
shall have procured from the commission a 
license. Such wild game or fish must be tagged 
and marked, and no more shall be transported 
than the owner may lawfully take in one day. 

Bag limits: One deer in Rockingham, Straf- 
ford, Belknap, Merrimack, Hillsborough, Che- 
shire and Sullivan counties, and two deer in 
Coos, Carroll and Grafton counties, 5 hares 
or rabbits in one day, 5 quail in one day, 10 
ruffed grouse and 10 woodcock in one day, 
and 50 grouse and 50 woodcock in one sea- 
son, 20 wild ducks. Licenses: Resident, $1; 
non-resident, $15. Non-resident fishing, $1. 


Vermont.—A person, if accompanying the same, 
may transport within the State in one day, 
during the open season, the number of wild 
game or fish that he may lawfully take in 
one day. If placed in the custody of a com- 
mon carrier or transported in a package, it 
shall have affixed thereto a tag plainly marked 
with the kind and number, the names of the 
consignor and the consigneé, the initial point 
of billing and destination. Wild game or fish 
if taken by a non-resident may be transported 
by him from a point within the State to a 
oint out of the State, provided the same shall 
be accompanied by the actual owner thereof, 
and the owner shall have first procured from 
the commission a license so to do. Such wild 
game or fish must be tagged and marked, and 
no more shall be transported than the owner 
may lawfully take in one day. 

Sec. 6438.—Game and fish for propagation 
purposes, the head, hide, feet or fur of quad- 
rupeds and the plumage or skin of game birds 
legally taken and possessed, may be trans- 
ported without being marked. 

Bag limits: Deer, one a season; rabbits, 
hares, 5 a day; gray squirrels, 5 a day; quail, 
4 a day; ruffed grouse, woodcock, 4 of each 
a day, 25 in a season; plover, English snipe 
and shore birds, 10 a day; 20 ducks a day. 
Licenses: Resident, hunting and fishing, $1; 
non-resident, $10.50, combination fishing and 
hunting. ] 

Non-resident fishing license, $2.00. 


Maine.—No person shall sell or give away any 
deer or part thereof to be transported or car- 
ried beyond the limits of this State; and no 
person shall buy or accept as a gift any deer 
or part thereof to so transport the same, and 
no citizen of this State shall carry or transport 
in any manner beyond the limits of this State 
more than one deer or part thereof in any one 
year. Sec. 33. Any citizen of the State who 
has lawfully killed a deer may send the same 
to his home or to any hospital in the State 
without accompanying the same, by purchasing 
of the agent therefor a tag for a deer, two 
dollars. Except as herein provided, no person 
shall carry or transport from place to place 
any deer or part thereof unless open to view, 
tagged, and plainly labeled with the name and 
residence of the owner thereof, and accom- 
panied by him while being transported and 
identified by him at such places as the com- 
missioners of inland fisheries and game shall 
have designated by publication in the daily 
newspapers. 

The holder of a non-resident hunter’s license 
shall be entitled to have transported within or 
without this State, the carcass of one deer, or 
part of the carcass of one deer, that he himself 
has lawfully killed, on each of the deer coupons 
attached to his said license. Any person who 
has purchased a non-resident hunter’s license 
and who has in his possession one pair of game 
birds which he has legally killed may transport 
the same to his home or to any hospital in this 
State without accompanying the shipment, by 
purchasing of the aul constituted agent there- 
for a tag, paying for the same fifty cents, and 
by presenting said tag with the pair of game 
birds offered for shipment to the agent of any 
transportation company or common carrier, to- 

ether with his non-resident hunter's license. 
No person shall send more than one pair of 
game birds under a special tag, as provided 
herein, but once in thirty days. (Sec. 55.— 
Unnaturalized foreign-born, not a taxpayer nor 
two years’ resident, must have hunting license, 
fee $15. 

Bag limits: Five partridges, 10 woodcock, 10 
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ducks, 5 plover, 10 snipe, 2 deer. Licenses: 

Non-resident, $15; smail game and birds, $5. 

A $5 license may be returned and $10 added 

for the $15 deer license. Non-resident fishing 

ucenee, $2.15. Hunting from automobiles pro- 
ited. 
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Delaware.—Any person who holds a hunting li- 
cense may carry with him, or ship within or 
out of the State in any one week not more 
than 50 reed brids, 50 rail birds, not more than 
20 birds or fowl of any other species and 10 
animals of each species, excepting muskrats; 
provided that such game shall be carried or 
shipped openly so it may be easily inspected 
and counted and, provided such person shall 
first make affidavit, before some person duly 
authorized to administer oaths, that the said 
birds or animals have been lawfully killed by 
the affiant, and are not to be shipped or car- 
ried for purposes of sale or profit, and giving, 
if the same are to be shipped, the name and 
— address of the person to whom to 
e shipped and the number and kind of the 
game to be shipped. 

Bag limit: 50 rail, 20 ducks, 12 birds or fowl 
of any other species; 6 animals in one day, ex- 
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cepting those regularly trapped for their skins. 
Licenses: Non-resident, $10. No resident license 
required. 


Minnesota.—Any non-resident who has procured 
a hunting license may kill one male antlered 
moose or one deer, and also ship such moose 
or deer so killed by him to his said place of 
residence outside the State. Any non-resident 
who has procured a license to hunt game birds 
may ship to his place of residence outside this 
State 25 game birds. 

Whenever any of the game mentioned in this 
section shall have been lawfully taken by any 
resident of this State in any State wherein the 
season for taking shall be earlier or later than 
herein stated, such resident may ship to him- 
self, only, in this State and have in possession 
therein during the season allowed by the law 
of such State for the taking thereof any such 
game so lawfully taken in such States, and for 
five days thereafter. 

Bag limit: 1 moose or 1 deer; 5 birds of all 
varieties, except quail and ducks, in one day; 
15 ducks in day; 10 quail. License: Resident, 
$1; non-resident, bird, $10; non-resident, big 
game, $25. ’ 


New York.—Any person may transport in any 
way during the open season wild quadrupeds, 
birds or fish of species which may be lawfully 
sold. Any person may transport within this 
state or from a point within to a point without, 
otherwise than by common carrier or parcel post, 
wild quadrupeds, birds or fish, but not more 
in any one day than the number thereof which 
may be lawfully taken in one day by one 

son when of species which may not be al 
fully sold at any time. The taker may trans- 
port within this State or from a point within to 
a point without by common carrier, except by 
parcel post, wild quadrupeds, birds or fish, but 
not more in any one day than the number 
thereof which he may lawfully take in one day 
when the species which may not be lawfully 
sold at any time provided the same or the 
package containing them shall have attached 
thereto before shipment a shipping permit is- 
sued by the commission. 

The taker may transport from a point with- 
out to a point within the State during the open 
season therefor within the State, game or fish 
of species from the place where taken; and 
further provided that the taker accompanies the 
same; or, the same may be shipped by him by 
common carrier except parcel post, but in that 
case the shipping requirements of subdivision 3 
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How Are You Solving 


The Boot Question? 
um_-lTncnnnnNKKeR 


Hunting and campin 
fies time > here! Is thie wears trip te 
e a series of footsor 
other ills traceable to wet feet? a 
Or is the footwear problem solved—are you so well fixed that you 
can tramp mile after mile, day after day, over rough country and 
marshy ground, feeling safe in the knowledge that your feet will 
be dry, warm and in good shape every minute of the time? 
If your boot problem is still unsolved, get acquainted right now with 


Palmer’s Moose Head Brand 
Sporting Boots and Moccasins 


Made in New Brunswick, our moccasins have first to prove them- 
selves with our woodsmen neighbors before being offered to 
sportsmen. Could a harder test be devised? 

Palmer’s moccasins fit! Oil-tanned by a special process they are 
waterproof and pliable, and stay so in spite of many soakings 
Every stitch hand sewed. ‘ 


Send for Catalogue S with Styles and Prices, 


a en 


be glad to send aad ga 


of this section shall apply. The taker may 
transport from a point without to a point 
within. the State, during the closed season 
therefor within the State of New York, game 
or fish of species which may not be lawfully 
sold, or for which there is no open season, 
provided such game or fish was lawfully taken 
and may be lawfully brought from the place 
where taken; and further provided that the 
taker accompanies the same and shall have 
with with him a license issued by the com- 
mision permitting such transportation. Quad- 
rupeds may be shipped by the taker by common 
carrier, except by parcel post, but in that case 
the shipping requirements of subdivision 3 of 
this section shall apply. Such game or fish 
— so transported may be possessed at any 
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JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
Fredericton, N. B. Canada 








NEWTON ARMS COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Only holders of hunting and trapping licenses 
shall be entitled to shipping permits. No per- 
son shall be entitled to more than six permits 
in a year. Sec. 179. The head, hide, feet or 
fur of quadrupeds or the plumage or skin of 
game birds legally taken and possessed may be 
transported, — and sold at any time. 

Bag limits: 2 deer (with horns not less than 

3 inches in length) ; rabbits and hares, 6 in a 
aot squirrels, 5 a day; ducks, geese, brant, 25 
in aggregate in one day, or 40 for two rey my 
in same boat, blind or battery; grouse, 4 a day; 
3 male pheasant in the open season; quail, 6 
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utilization of our t for 


In view of the equipment parts of military rifles, the 
further production J > ae rifles for the duration of the war is lematical. Our fst job is 
to end the war—our way. 


We have Newton rifles on hand—in .256, .30 USG °06, and .30 Newton calibers—for delivery 
now. We may not have later. Our cartridge plant will still continue in operation to make 
ammunition available for our rifles. 


This is the time to get Newton rifles if you are to be sure of them. ORDER NOW. 


NEWTON ARMS CO. 74E. Jewett Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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HUNTERS 


SAVE 25% to 60% 
On Slightly used 


GRAFLEX—KODARS—ANSCO, 


REXO AND 
PREMO CAMERAS 





Write at once for our Free BARGAIN BOOK 

and CATALOG listing hundreds of slightly used and 

new cameras, also supplies of every description. No mat- 

ter what camera you want we can save you money. 
10-Day Free Trial Guarantee 

If unsatisfactory, money will be refunded in full. 

Complete line of Motion Picture Cameras. 

CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 

124 S. Wabash Ave., Dept 411, Chicago, Ili. 
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This is going to be one of the biggest 
years fortrappers and fur shippers ever 
wn. More furs needed—fewer men to 
trap. Get ready early for big money. 
Look over a traps and supplies now. 
Get our FREE BOOK—Supply Catalog, 
Game Lawsand Trapping Secrets—all three 


in one book. Shows furs in natural col- 
smokers, 


ors. Factory prices on traps, , 
etc. Write today—sure! , 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 


=~ St. Louis wo 
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At Vio The Cost 


You can actually make this great ea 
practice with your favorite ——— rifle 
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instead of the regularrifie ammunition, as» 
b more than pays for it~ 

self by thesaving on 100 rounds at 

target practice. Used by National Does 

Guard and t housands ofeports- harm rifle 

men. For most allsporting ‘FP Gring pin nor 
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is set into rifling. Ash Your Dealer, 

Without harm the Write for complete 

firing pin of the gun catalog of Sixty Out- 

strikes firing pin in aux- ing Speciaitics for 

iliary, ex: 


idge. Sportsmen. 
Marble Arms & Mig. Co. S25Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich, 
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JNO. MURGATROYD 


TAXIDERMIST 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy yeu in 
i in 
my work that will more than please you. Can 
J ading sportsmen throughout the U. S. 
F. Warner, publisher of 


every respect, but will give you expression 


give you le 
as references, also 


Field and Stream. Address 


27 West 24th Street, New York City 








Field and Stream 


in one day, on Long Island only; 4 woodcock; 
15 shore birds in aggregate in one day or 25 
by two persons in same boat or blind; rail, 
coots, gallinules, mudhens, 15 in aggregate in 
one day. Licenses: Resident, $1.10; non-resi- 
dent or alien, $10.50. 


Ohio.—No person shall 
package containing birds, fish or game. Non- 
resident may take out of State 25 birds and 
animals of one kind or 25 in the aggregate. 

Export.—Sec. 1418. No person shall trans- 
port beyond the limits of this State any bird 
mentioned in this chapter or a squirrel which 
has been killed within this State. 

Bag limits.—5 squirrel, 10 rabbit, 12 wood- 
cock, geese, rail, shore birds, plover, snipe in 
one day; 25 ducks in one day. Licenses: 
Resident, $1; non-resident, $15. 


Louisiana.—A resident amateur hunter may carry 


with him on any common carrier or ship, when 
properly tagged, which tag shall contain his 
name and hunting license number, any game 
that he may have lawfully taken on any hunt- 
ing trip; but such game cannot be offered 
for sale. Wild game protected by law if 
legally taken by a non-resident, may be trans- 
ported by him from any point within the 
State to a point out of the State, provided 
the same shall be accompanied by the actual 
owner thereof, and is not intended for sale. 
Such wild game must be tagged and marked 
as provided in this section, and no more of 
any kind of wild game shall be transported 
than the owner thereof may lawfully take in 
one day. 

Bag limit.—2 deer, 15 squirrels. Sec. 11. 
1 wild turkey, or 25 wild river and sea ducks 
poule d’eau, chorooks or doves, snipe, 15 of 
any other game birds in one day during the 
open season. No open season: Fawns, elk 
(1919). Resident license, State, $1; non-resi- 
dent license, $15. 


West Virginia.—It shall be unlawful for any per- 


son to transport any game or game fish out- 
side of this State for any purpose. It shall 
be lawful to have any such game animals, 
birds or fishes in possession for a period not 
exceeding twenty days after the open season 
thereof is ended and the close season thereon 
has begun. 

No. person shall kill or have in possession 
deer, quail, pheasant, or ruffed grouse, wild 
turkey, squirrel or any part of the same, or 
game fishes with the intention of sending or 
transporting the same beyond the limits of 
this State. 

Bag limit.—2 deer, 12 quail, 6 ruffed grouse. 
2 wild turkeys, 12 squirrels in one day; 2 
deer in season. Licenses; Resident, State, 
$3; non-resident, county, $5; non-resident, 
State, $16. 


Saskatchewan.—It is unlawful to hunt on Sun- 


day, season is closed on bison or buffalo, prong- 
horned antelope. 

“In no case shall any person kill more than 
one moose, one elk, two deer or two caribou 
and in any event not more than two big game 
animals in all in one season.” 

Any female or the young under one year 
of age of any of the animals mentioned in 
this section and for the purposes of this Act 
any male moose or elk having horns or 
antlers less than six inches in length shall be 
deemed to be under one year of age. 

Duck and geese 50 in one day or 250 in a 
season, 

It shall be the duty of any person when 
shipping any game or fur bearing animal: 
To securely attach to each shipment of a bi 
game the official coupon or tag supplied wit 
each license and numbered to correspond with 
the number of the hunter’s license, and the 
name of the licensee must be written upon 
the reverse side of coupon; 

To so prepare each shipment of game birds, 
furs, or fur bearing animals that the bag, sack, 
parcel, box, basket, trunk, crate, or other re- 
ceptacle used may be easily opened for ex- 
amination of the contents by any game guard- 
ian or railway shipping clerk, or else to plainly 
mark such receptacle with a full description 
of the contents. 

To mark on such shipment or securely label 
it with the names and addresses of the consignee 
and consignor respectively. 1916, c. 30, s. 19. 

The fees to be paid for permits in this sec- 
tion shall be as follows: 

For each head of moose, caribou or elk exported. $5.00 
For each head of other deer or set of antlers 


1.00 


GHPETORS «8 cc cc cece ee esesecceseseseces 
For each shipment of one dozen or less of game 

eae ee . 
For each live black or silver fox exported.... 25.00 
For each live cross or red fox exported...... 5.00 


Resident bird license, $1.25; resident game 
license, $5; non-resident license, $10 or $2.50 
for a period not exceeding six days for game 
birds; for big game, $25. 


Virginia.—It shall be unlawful except as here- 


inafter provided, to ship or transport from 
this State, whether alive or dead, wild water 
fowl, wild turkeys, pheasants or grouse, wood- 


deliver or receive a 
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Sporting Movies For Your 
Annual Banquet or Outing 


If you are getting up an entertainment 
for your next annual dinner for your 
sportsmen’s club or Conservation associa- 
tion and want not only a novel entertain- 
ment but something that will interest 
every one of your members, we can supply 
you with an hour’s entertainment con- 
sisting of about 3,000 feet of the finest 
moving pictures covering the outdoor 
field you have ever seen—a quail hunt 
showing the coveys rising, birds falling and the 
dog work; a deer hunt, turkey hunt and a duck 
hunt in the Carolinas, or a salt water fishing trip 
on the Jersey Coast—pictures with all the atmos. 


phere and action Fou can want, taken during the 
past year by the FIELD AND STREAM staff. 


To give you a better idea of these pictures, I am 
quoting a letter from Dr. E. L. Warren, of the 
Ramsey County Game Protective Association 
of Minnesota, as follows: 

March 16, 1918 


My dear Mr. Warner: 

Our affair went off in great shape last eve- 
ning, having had 115 sportsmen present, 87 of 
whom joined our | Ramsey County Game 
Protective Association. 


The pictures were wonderful beyond words, 
and everyone applauded and yelled while they 
were being shown. Your telegram was timed 
to the minute, it having come just as the quail 
ag = was being shown, and was read aloud 

y John B. Sanborn, the President. Needless 
to say it excited the wildest sort of applause 


and approval. y a ; 
ery Sincere 
By E. L. Warren 


We will be glad to have you correspond with us 
if you are interested in arranging a novel enter- 
tainment of this kind. We can guarantee it will 
make your banquet, outing or casting tourna- 
ment a success. 


Motion Picture Department 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
25 West 45th St., N 





lew York City 
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cock, partridges, quail or other game birds, 
or any other deer or venison killed or cap- 
tured within this State. Any person author- 
ized to hunt under the laws of this State may, 
during the open season, take with him out of 
the State, either in his personal possession or 
as his baggage, on the same conveyance with 
him, not in a closed package, but exposed to 
view, not exceeding 30 wild waterfowl, 50 
quail or partridges, 10 pheasants or grouse, 3 
wild turkeys, 1 deer or plovers, snipe, sand- 
pipers, willets, tatlers or curlews, not exceed- 
ing 25 each, or not exceeding 100 in the 
aggregate, when killed or captured by himself; 
provided, the same shall be plainly labeled 
or tagged with the name and address of such 
person; and any citizen of this State may, 
during the open season, ship or have trans- 
ported from this State, as a gift, and not for 
market or sale, so stating on the shipping 
tag, 1 deer during the season, and not ex- 
ceeding 2 wild turkeys, 6 pheasants, 25 wild 
water fowl, 30 partridges or quail; provided, 
that such game shall be shipped exposed to 
public view and unconcealed, and each parcel 
or package shall be plainly labeled or tagged 
with the name and address of the donor and 
of the donee, and the number of each of such 
game. This section shall not apply to sora, 
rabbits or hares. 

Bag limit—15 quail, 35 water fowl 3 pheas- 
ants, 1 deer, 2 wild turkeys, 100 shore birds, 
may be transported from the State by non- 
resident. License: resident, county, $1; State, 
$3; non-resident, $10. 


South Carolina.—It shall be unlawful for any 
transportation company to receive for ship- 
ment any of the game birds or animals of this 
State unless the packages containing them 
shall be labeled so as to show the consignor 
and consignee, the number and names of the 
birds and animals, and that they are not be- 
ing shipped for sale, except wild duck, rail 
and rice birds, or other birds that it is lawful 
to sell 

Export by Non-resident.—Sec. 9. Any per- 
son holding a hunter’s license shall be per- 
mitted to take in his hand openly from the 
State 50 partridges, or 12 ruffed grouse, or 
4 wild turkeys, or 50 beach birds, or 50 wild 
ducks and geese or two deer in a season. 

Bag limits per day.—25 quail, 25 doves, 12 
woodcock, 2 wild turkeys, 5 deer in one sea- 
son. License: resident, county, $1.10; State, 
$3; non-resident, general, $15. 


Arizona.—Any person who at any time shall 
transport from the State any bird, fish or 
animal protected by this Act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor (except of scientific speci- 
mens on permit from warden). 

Bag limits—1 male deer per season; 20 
quail per day; 20 ducks per day; 25 doves 
or whitewings per day; 2 turkeys per season, 
1 per day. License: resident, $1.25, hunting 
and fishing, $20; for aliens and non-residents, 
hunting and fishing, $10, to take any kind 
of game in the open season excepting deer 
and turkey. 


Oklahoma.—It shall be unlawful to transport 
from the State to any point beyond its bound- 
aries any game animal, game bird or non- 
game bird, except as provided by the laws, 
or to transport such game or non-game birds 
to any point within this State; except that 
persons may carry with them to any point 
within the State all game or fish lawfully 
purchased or killed. 


Sec. 3297. Any non-resident of the State 
who has provided himself with a non-resident 
hunter’s license, may carry to his home game 
birds lawfully killed by himself, not to ex- 
ceed two days’ bag limit. Non-resident hunt- 
ing license, $15; resident, $1.25. 

Bag Limit.—Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful 
to exceed the following bag limit: goose, or 
brant, ten in one day; quail, plover, duck or 
snipe, 15 in one day; 100 in a season. 


Montana.—Resident license $1.50, non-resident 
license covering everything $50; limited, which 
entitles the holder to hunt small and feathered 
game and to fish $15. 

All shipments of game and fish outside of 
the State must be covered by shipping - per- 
mit issued by State game and fish wardens. 

Close season on moose, bison, buffalo, cari- 
bou, antelope, Rocky Mountain sheep, Rocky 
Mountain goats, quail, Chinese pheasants, 
Hungarian pheasants, turtle doves. 

Bag limit—1 Elk. Exception are additional 
elk may be killed in Gallatin and Park 
counties when in possession of special elk li- 
cense, the cost of which is $25. 

One deer may be killed except in Yellow- 
stone, Rosebud, Custer, Richland and Dawson 
counties. Grouse, prairie chickens, fool hen, 
pheasant, partridge, sage hen, 5 birds per day, 
only 5 birds allowed in possession at one 


Canadian Game Export.—The export 


Ontario.—Exporting deer, 





time, wild ducks 20 per day. 
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Idaho.—Every person who shall have procured 
and paid for a license shall be entitled to the 
use and possession of the whole or any part 
of any animal killed in accordance with the 
provisions of this act; and any hunter who 
shall have first procured a license shall be 
entitled to keep or carry or ship within or 
without the State the skins, heads or horns or 
any parts of the animal killed in compliance 
with the provisions of this act; provided, that 
in case of shipment, such person. shall pro- 
cure from any game warden or deputy game 
warden a permit. Such officer shall be en- 
titled to charge a fee of fifty cents, for such 
permit and affidavit. 


Bag limit—1 elk, 1 deer, 1 ibex, 1 moun- 
tain goat, 6 grouse in one day, 12 ducks, 6 
snipe, 6 plover, 2 geese in one day, 12 sage 
hens; only 15 birds of all kinds in one day. 
License: resident, $1; non-resident, big game, 
$25; non-resident, bird, $7.50. 

Elk may be killed only in Counties of Fre- 
mont, Bonneville, Taton, Bingham and Idaho. 
No open season in balance of State. 


Canada.—To take guns or ammunition out of the 


~» country it is necessary to get a permit which 


is issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


Canadian Duty on Sportsmen’s Outfits.—Mem- 

orandum.—No. 923 B.—Customs Department, 
Ottawa, Ist of July, 1897.—Persons visiting 
Canada for a limited period of time, for health 
or pleasure, may bring with them such guns, 
fishing rods, canoes, tents, camp equipment, 
cooking utensils, musical instruments, kodaks, 
etc., as they require while in Canada for their 
own use and not for gain or hire, upon re- 
porting same to the Customs Officer at the 
port of entry and depositing with him a sum 
of money equal to the duty on such articles, 
subject to a refund of such sum, provided the 
articles are exported within six months from 
time of entry, and reported outward and 
identified at the customs port where reported 
inward, or at another port. (The duty is 30 
per cent of the appraised value.) 
Members of shooting and fishing clubs owning 
preserves in Canada are permitted to take their 
——— into the Dominion without payment 
o uty or deposit of bond, upon presenta- 
tion of their club membership certificate if 
the club has filed a guarantee with the Com- 
missioner of Customs; provided, however, that 
duty shall be paid on ammunition and pro- 
visions brought in. 


in the 
carcass or parts thereof of deer, except as 
authorized by regulation of the Governor in 
Council made under the authority of the Cus- 
toms Act; and wild turkeys, quail, partridge, 
prairie fowl and woodcock, is hereby declared 
unlawful and prohibited. 

The following regulations respecting the ex- 
port of deer shot by persons not domiciled in 
Canada are established. Deer, when shot for 
sport under provincial or territorial authority 
in Canada, by any persons not domiciled in 
Canada, may be exported under the following 
conditions and limitations: 1. The deer may 
be exported only at the Customs Port of Hali- 
fax, Yarmouth, Macadam Junction, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, Niagara Falls, 
Fort Erie, Windsor, Sault Ste. arie, Port 
Arthur, and such other ports as shall, by the 
Minister of Customs, be designated. 2. The 
exportation of deer in the carcass or parts 
thereof (except as to cured deer heads and 
hides of deer) shall be permitted only dur- 
ing or within fifteen days after the “open 
season” allowed for shooting deer under the 
laws of the province or territory where the 
deer to be exported has been’ shot. 3. No 
person shall in one year export more than 
the whole or parts of two deer, nor shall 
exportation of such deer be made by the same 
person on more than two occasions during 
one calendar year. 


etc., by holders of 
non-resident licenses.—A non-resident entitled 
to hunt or shoot in Ontario by virtue of a 
license under this Act may export out of 
Ontario in any one open season game ac- 
tually and lawfully killed by him as follows: 
one deer, one bull-moose, reindeer or caribou, 
100 ducks. 

Shipping Coupon.—The shipping coupon be- 
longing to such license shall be attached to 
every such animal and to the receptacle con- 
taining it or any part of it or containing any 
ducks, and such person shall, if required by 
the Deputy Minister or Superintendent or by 
an inspector, warden or overseer, make a 
statutory declaration of the fact that such game 
was lawfully killed by him. 

Resident license, $5; non-resident license, 


(Continued in our next issue) 
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Herman 
Style 156 4, 
Heavy Tan 
Lotus Uppers 
For Civilians 
w 
& 
Send for 
Catalogue 
w& w 
UTDOOR men, whether 
they’re working or playing, 
find Herman U. S. Army Shoes 
% 100 per cent efficient. wt 


They are ideal for the motor- 
ist, the cross-country walker 
and the camper—just as they 4 
are indispensable to the thou- 
| sands of railway men, postmen 

and others of like duties who 





% wear Hermans exclusively. ® 


They are for sensible men who re- 
spect their feet and insist on clothing 
them properly under all conditions. 


w Scientific construction on the fa- 


required for U. S. Army men— 


* 
mous Munson foot-form lasts—as 
plus the use of top-grade leathers 

® 


vy and fittings, gives Herman Shoes 


the comfort and wear that distin- 
guish fine footwear from ordinary. 


nw Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you wv 


are not near one, we wil fit you 
correctly and quickly through our 
MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 


809 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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U.S. ARMY &NAVY GOODS 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPM 

FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 

Complete outfitters and dealers in government 

goods—from an army hat cord to a battleship. 

5,000 useful articles for field se vice, camping, 

outing, etc., in Army Officers’ pric list 343—sent 
on receipt of 3 cents postage. 

ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 

Largest Outfitters No inflated prices 

— & Navy Buildin 

245 West 42nd St., New York City 
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THE BROADBILL CALL 





A REAL DUCK CALL 


$1.00 at your Dealer, or by mail from us 
if he cannot supply you. 


N. C. HANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 
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SINGLE TRIGGERS 


By 
H. H. Lake 


"THE single trigger has now reached 
state of mechanical perfection 
which commends it to the sportsman, 


giving him practically a two-shot auto- 
matic gun—that is, the two shots in a 
double gun or finger controlled, the second 
being there as fast as you want it, and 
faster than is possible with any double 
triggers or any pump gun, if accurate 
pointing is to be done, and without the 
distraction of shifting from the first to 
second trigger, and the consequent differ- 
ent adjustment necessary as the length of 
the “pull” between trigger and heelplate 
is altered by some 4% or % of an inch, 
by the act of shifting to the rear trigger, 
or vice versa if the rear trigger is pulled 
first. In actual practice few shooters do 
this, the front trigger coming most nat- 
urally and rapidly to hand when the 
gun is thrown up quickly. 

This may seem a small matter to the 
veteran who has become so accustomed 
to the double triggers of his favorite 
that it is second nature for his fingers 
to shift for the second shot, but con- 
sider with what pondering and care an 
additional % inch or % inch is added on 
or taken off your buttstock, and how 
much experimenting you do before you 
decide finally and positively whether the 
change has affected your shooting, and 
how. Then why not get rid of the com- 
paratively big change of % inch by adopt- 
ing the single trigger. 

Of course, “What the eye doth not 
see the heart doth not desire,” and if you 
are the lucky possessor of a double trig- 
ger gun whose second barrel comes on 
as promptly as you wish, and with which 
you score as many hits as with the first 
barrel, this article is not meant for you, 
but among the numerous shooters who 
kill with the first barrel and then squib 
away with the second, scoring once in 
four or five times, a day in the field with 
a borrowed single trigger of good make 
has always made an enthusiastic convert. 

Nearly all the well-known English 
makers provide single-trigger mechan- 
isms of varying degrees of merit, but they 
are not over-enthusiastic about recom- 
mending them, and will not do so if the 
gun is intended for heavy duty where the 
owner might be many months and miles 


There are at least two 
single triggers of American make (with 
which the writer has had experience) 
which are practical serviceable mechan- 
isms of few parts and simple design, and 
when a first-class American gunmaker 
puts his endorsement on a single trigger 
the purchaser may well take the small 
chance that he will nat be entirely sat- 
isfied with the operation of the mechan- 
ism when properly installed and set. 

Some of these mechanisms afford se- 
lective firing; that is, one may fire all 
rights, all lefts, or right and left alter- 
nately, the set being changed by tiny 
milled buttons or levers marked L and 
R. This is a desirable feature where the 
shooter desires to use one barrel con- 
tinuously, as at the traps he would prob- 
ably wish to fire the full choked barrel 
exclusively. However, if you do any 
great amount of work at the traps you 
will probably gravitate naturally to a spe- 
cial single barrel trap gun with a “single” 
trigger of its own, and no safety catch 
to be thrown off a hundred times in the 
course of a shoot, or occasionally for- 
gotten, causing the referee to lift up a 
blatant bawl of “Lul-l-lost bird!” after 
looking at your gun. 

A good single trigger can be supplied 
and fitted to your gun for from $20 to 
$25. Space will not permit of a disserta- 
tion upon the various mechanisms and 
objectionable features of the same, but 
the main faults which had to be over- 
come were: a tendency to balk, or fail 
to discharge either barrel promptly, 
usually the second barrel after firing the 
first; or releasing both scears when one 
pull was given, firing both barrels simul- 
taneously. Some of the early devices had 
a long creep to the pull, while with others 
it was necessary to release the trigger 
about half an inch before the second bar- 
rel would fire, giving a finger-breaking 
pull like the cheap “self-cocking” or dou- 
ble-action revolvers that used to appear 
in the shops just before the 4th of July. 
All these troubles have been overcome 
by human ingenuity, and now almost 
never occur with a properly set trigger 
unless salt water is allowed to get into 
the action or something of that sort. 

A light open-bored ejector gun fitted 
with a good single trigger is the ideal 
equipment for quail and rabbit shooting, 
and the quest of His Majesty, the ruffed 
grouse. It adds to the convenience of 


from a gunsmith. 


SE ry “AND RIFLES 


the sportsman, also to the pleasure taken 
in shooting, and properly supplements his 
skill, helping materially in the making of 
a perfect day afield. The shooter is not 
obsessed with the thought of whether he 
is firing the right or left barrel, but ac- 
quires a feeling of confidence that he 
will score with either barrel and gets the 
habit of shooting the same with both bar- 
rels and expecting to score every time he 
pulls trigger. 





POWHATAN ROBINSON, CAPTAIN ORDNANCE 
A & & 
ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS WHO IS IN THE 
SERVICE. BIG GAME HUNTER, AUTHOR, AN- 
SWERED THE CALL TO ARMS, WAS COMMIS- 
SIONED IN APRIL, 1918, STATIONED IN THE 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT IN WASHINGTON, 
WHERE HIS KNOWLEDGE OF SMALL ARMS IS 
OF VALUE TO THE GOVERNMENT 
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What rifle is best for “all around” use? 





























HEN the “cruiser—camper 

—tramper” takes to the 

woods, he wants but one 
light rifle in his layout. His game 
one day may be a deer, another a 
duck or wild goose. An emergency 
may demand a quick shot at a wolf 
or a wild cat. 

What sort of rifle shall he choose 
for his trip? Seasoned sportsmen 
point to the Winchester Model 94 
lever action repeater as the ideal 
gun for all-around service. 

The Model 94 is a light, strong, 
clean-cut gun, easy to carry and 
speedy to handle. It is a sure game- 
getter within the range that most 
shots at deer come. It is accurate, 
even for birds. It has sufficient 
shocking power for America’s fierc- 
est wild animals. It is practically 
noiseless and has slight recoil. 

Because of its wide adaptability, 
too, the hunter who owns many 
guns finds the Model 94 a favorite. 
On a quick trip he can travel 
“light,” both as to guns and ammu- 
nition, and yet get a full measure 
of all-around good sport. 

The Winchester Model 94 is fur- 
nished in a wide variety of styles, 





MODEL 9%. 
down, 26-inch 
-82 Winchester special, 


Leter Action Repeating rift. 
oly th _ fr 35 frame or take- 


.32-40 and .38-55 cartridges 


in five different, popular calibers 
and in an extra light-weight model 
weighing about 7% lbs. For the 
high-power cartridges this rifle is 
fitted with a nickel steel barrel. 


How the barrel is bored 


Men who know guns realize that 
the accuracy and durability of a 
gun depend primarily upon the 
barrel. 

The barrel of the Winchester 
Model 94 is bored to micrometer 
measurements for the cartridge it is 
meant to shoot. In rifling the bar- 
rel, the exact twist necessary to 
produce the best results with a giv- 
en cartridge is mathematically cal- 
culated. The accuracy of this twist 
is verified by exhaustive practical 
tests before the gun can leave the 
factory. 

The Bennett Process, used ex- 
clusively by Winchester, gives the 
Winchester barrel a_ distinctive 


blue finish that, with proper care, 
will last a life-time. 


What (F) means 


Look for this mark on the bar- 








Winchester, 





MODEL 10. 


cartridge. No spor 


Hammerless Take-down Self-loading 
rifle. Shoots only its own Winchester .401 caliber 
ting rifle made equals the Model 10 for 


rel of a Winchester gun. It means 
that the gun has been subjected to 
the Winchester Definitive Proof 
test. It stamps the gun with Win- 
chester’s guarantee of quality, 
which has 50 years of the best gun- 
making reputation behind it. 
Every gun that bears the name 
Winchester, and that is marked 
with the Definitive Proof stamp, 
has been fired many times for 
smooth action and accuracy. It has 
also been fired with excess loads 
as a test of strength. At every 
stage of Winchester manufacture, 
machine production is_ supple- 
mented by human craftsmanship. 
Every Winchester gun is perfected 
by the test and adjustment process. 

It is this thoughtful care in 
manufacturing that has produced 
in the Model 94 a rifle of unsur- 
passed game- getting qualities, and 
that has made it the favorite with 
hunters the world over. 

Write for detailed specifications of the 
Winchester Model 94and other high-power 
rifles, and also for complete informa- 
tion on Winchester ammunition. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
Dept. 902 New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





deliwering five as powerful blows in as few seconds 




































MODEL 92. Lever Action 
Repeating rifle, solid frame 
or take-down, 24-inch barrel. 
Made for .44, .38,.32 and .25- 
20 Winchester cartridges. The 
most successful rifle ever made 
handling these popular sizes 
of cartridges 


Lever Action 
solid 
frame or take-down. The 
first bor magazine lever action gun ever pub 
on the market and still the standard of "te 
type. Shoote heavy cartridges and delivers 
@ bullet with tremendous force at long 


MODEL 95. 
Repeating rifle, 





WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Calibers .30 Army, .30 Government 
1903 and 1906, .803 British and 
.405 Winchester 


range. 
models, 
.86 and 




















Te L:C:Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


Has a whole lot to say to brother Bob White 
these Fall days—and itsspeaks with a direct- 
ness and force which leave no room for doubt 
as to its meaning! But let's tell the gun's 
story in its own words— 





Right Barrel YD Left Barrel 
Cylinder r—_~ Modified Choke 

Here are reductions of 

two thirty inch circles. 













Ask for The birds were lifesize 
s) an e patterns were 
Catalog made at thirty yards 


by an ordinarily good 
shot —a_ member of 
OUTING '’S staff— 
with a 12-gauge Ideal 
Grade Smith Gun. 
Study the result and 
you will understand 
why we prefer to let 
the gun say 


That's the Smith 


{\% Story 
Yee \\\ THE HUNTER 
a |) ARMS CO_Ine. 
// ‘Y\ 30-50 Hubbard St 
| FULTON, N. Y. 





to 


$100.00 





If interested, write for our special illustrated 
Gun Cabinet Sheet 


We have added to our lines a 
department containing Military 
Supplies of every description. 
Write us when in need of anything 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
521 Broadway, New York _ 


re . = a — 
I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex- 
change with you for any other firearm you may 


want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS Adams Sq. Boston, Mass. 




















Field 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tom and I on the Old Plantation—By 

Archibald Rutledge—Frederick 

Stokes Company—Fully Illustrated, 

cloth, 12mo. Net $1.35. 

This is not a review. A review by a 
critic is sometimes foggy and dark. The 
critic usually gets more pleasure out of 
his own English and academic phrasing 
of platitudes than he does out of the 
work being reviewed by him, or he hacks 
it out and it enlightens no one. 

Mr. E. S. Martin, the editorial writer 
of Life, said, years ago, that a boy who 
had not been “brought up” in the country 
was like unto a robin that was hatched 
in an incubator. 

Mr. Rutledge, the author of “Tom and 
I on the Old Plantation,” is a long cry 
from an incubator bird of dwarf concep- 
tion and sorry song. Archie—I imagine 
that is what his brother Tom called him 
in their adventures together. Well, Archie 
the man, sat in front of a log fire with his 
pipe one night not long ago and chuckled 
over the adventures that happened years 
back to him and his brother on the dear 
old Carolina plantation, adventures of rod 
and gun, and adventures with just a boy’s 
overload of animal spirits. Then Mr. 
Archie pounded the arm of his chair and 
softly said to himself, “I will write 
them.” And he did, with a big man’s 
love and perspective. They all happened 
before the days of psychology and there 
is not one damned bit of the eternal tri- 
angle in them. So you will never see 
anyone propped up by soft cushions, 
daintily eating fudge, reading this book— 
but old kids, kids who have nursed a 
stone bruise on a small bare foot, kids 
who have stood to windward of a roaring 
fire in the open in Winter weather on 
the bank of a stream to thaw their clothes 
out, from the cap down, gazing with a 
frozen grin at a jagged hole in the ice, 
trusting to be properly dry when they do 
arrive home and escape the parental 
wrath that they knew is their due. 

These old kids who are sure to love this 
book will have lots of fun with Tom 
and Archie on the old plantation. It 
should appeal very strongly to readers of 
FIeLp AND STREAM, to anyone who loves 
the great and wonderful outdoors. There 
is no light tackle or scientific shooting in 
it, but it’s just plain, good, healthy out- 
door fun and adventure that tingles your 
blood and makes you put off until the 
last minute the race for the dining-room 
door after the call has sounded. 





The American Rifle, by Lieut.-Col. Town- 
send Whelen. The Century Company, 
New York. Price, $5.00. 

HE sportsmen and fishermen of the 

country have had an inkling for some 
time that Colonel Townsend Whelen 
was at work on an exhaustive book on 
the subject of rifles, and they have been 
patiently awaiting its appearance. Its 
publication has been delayed by the war, 

Colonel Whelen being a very busy man 

these days. The extent of his labors will 

be realized when it is known that he is 
at present a member of the General Staff 
stationed at Washington. However, the 
book at last is out, and it certainly sur- 
passes all our expectations. It is the very 
last word on the rifle, and we predict that 
it will be the standard work on the sub- 
ject for many years to come. It is not 

a small handbook like the other works on 

this subject which have appeared in re- 

cent years, but a work of some 637 pages 
with over 350 excellent illustrations. It 
is full of meat from cover to cover, and 
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there is not a dry spot in it. Contrary to 
expectations it is not a military book. It 
appears to be written primarily from the 
standpoint of the sportsman and civilian 
rifleman, and it can be said that it answers 
every question that the rifleman will de- 
sire information on. Moreover, the book 
is not full of mathematics as too many 
of such works have been; but is written 
in such a manner that it can be clearly 
understood by anyone, and it is intensely 
practical. 

“The American Rifle” starts out with 
an excellent chapter on the history of the 
rifle in America, then follow chapters on 
the A, B, C of ballistics and nomenclature 
and classification of rifles, the reading of 
which will place the tyro in a position to 
understand the text which follows. Part 
I deals with a description of all American 
rifles now in common use, their mechan- 
ism, barrels, stocks, sights, sight adjust- 
ment, etc. All modern cartridges are thor- 
oughly described, their ballistics being 
given, and in each case reduced loads and 
modern loads giving increased efficiency 
are minutely described. This chapter 
alone is worth the entire cost of the book 
as the owner of any rifle can, with its 
assistance, get the very best that there is 
out of his chosen arm. There is a most 
excellent chapter on modern rifle pow- 
ders, and another that tells us all about 
accuracy, how it is attained in a rifle, and 
the accuracy that each particular rifle and 
cartridge is capable of. The chapter on 
killing power is the most complete, accu- 
rate, and common-sense presentation of 
the subject that we have seen. We also 
find intensely practical chapters on reload- 
ing cartridges, and on the various repairs 
to rifles that the sportsman may need to 
make from time to time. 

Part II deals with practical rifle shoot- 
ing. As Colonel Whelen has for many 
years been known as one of the best shots 
in the Regular Army, and has devoted 
many years to the practical instruction of 
men in rifle shooting, this part of the 
book, as might be expected, is the best 
treatise on rifle shooting that has yet ap- 
peared. The author cautions his reader 
that there has developed in this country 
a system of shooting that is being fol- 
lowed by every shot of note, and that ex- 
perience has shown that anyone using 
other systems or methods has never suc- 
ceeded in getting into the ranks with the 
first-class shots. It is therefore advised 
that all follow this “one best way.” The 
instructions and advice are very practical, 
containing, besides the actual basic in- 
structions, chapters on rifle shooting for 
sportsmen, shooting at moving objects, 
and the use of the rifle in the wilderness. 
On these subjects the author speaks from 
a wide experience in the big game fields 
of North and South America. We should 
like every sportsman to read his chap- 
ter on “The Rifle in the Wilderness”: it 
will make them into better sportsmen, 
better riflemen, and better hunters. It 
has all the earmarks of the man who has 
lived in the wilderness for hundreds of 
days with rifle and axe alone. Part II 
concludes with chapters on the care and 
cleaning of the rifle, and on the work of 
the National Rifle Association and the 
assistance that it can lend to the civilian 
rifleman. Also we must not forget most 
complete and practical instructions for 
the building of rifle ranges and galleries. 

The value of the book is such that we 
do not see how the sportsmen and rifle- 
men of America who wish to keep up-to- 
date in their knowledge of and skill with 
the rifle can get along without it. It an- 
swers all question and solves all intricate 
problems. 
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MOST POWERFUL BIG GAME 
RIFLES MADE 


Being a steady subscriber to Fretp AnD 
StreaAM, I would like to know the names 
of the three most powerful big game 
rifles made; a rifle that will kill rhinoce- 
ros, elephant, hippopotamus, crocodile, 
etc. Harotp A. WHITE. 

Ans.—Regarding the most powerful big 
game rifles made would say that in gen- 
eral the 450 and 500 Double English rifles, 
the Furnished 600 Colosses Double rifle, 
the Jeffrey 457 and the Winchester 405 
are considered the best big game rifles. 





PURCHASING MOBILUBRICANT 


Will you kindly advise me where I 
can buy Mobilubricant? Also, is the 
Newton .256 powerful enough for game in 
United States and Canada? 

Cuartes H. Moore. 

Ans.—Mobilubricant is sold by all the 
big outfitters and by writing to Von Leng- 
erke & Antoine, of Chicago, and for- 
warding them the price, they will send 
you a tube by mail. 

The Newton .256 is powerful enough 
for most of the largest big game in the 
United States and Canada. I should hard- 
ly care to use it on moose, grizzly bear and 
elk.—Eb. 





RIFLE FOR BEAR AND PANTHER 


Can you tell me whether or not you 
consider the U. S. Springfield rifle .45-70 
caliber good enough to hunt bear, panther, 
bobcats, etc.? ’ 

Would the Vetterlin Swiss army 13- 
shot repeater .41 caliber do for the same? 

Ray C. Enpicorrt. 

Ans.—Regarding the United States 
Springfield .45-70, would say that this 
would be a very effective rifle at short 
range. Its mid-range trajectory is too 
high for long-range work. The bullet is 
very heavy, weighing up to 500 grains. 

Regarding the Vetterlin Swiss army, 
would say that it will be difficult to get 
cartridges for this rifle—Eb. 





BIG GAME INFORMATION 


I am seventeen years of age and have 
a boy who is going with me, who is of 
about the same age. I have lived on a 
large ranch and have had lots of experi- 
ence in packing horses and hunting ante- 
lope. This was several years ago, before 
they became protected by game laws. 

What I propose is this: That I and my 
friend take some saddle and pack horses 
and go up to the Glacier National Park 
and the adjoining country on an all-sum- 
mer vacation. If I could get a country 
where there would be some hunting. 

What country would you suggest ? What 
kind of game would you suggest that we 
would go after? 

Gro. F. INGERSOLL, Jr. 

Ans.—Regarding hunting near Glacier 
Park, would say that I found a very good 
country forty-five miles Southwest of 
the Park at the head waters of the Middle 
Fork of the Flathead. We got three elk, 
one grizzly bear, one goat and one moun- 
tain sheep. We went in just before the 
opening of the game season on the Ist of 
October and were three days by pack train 
getting into Big River by way of Big 
Badger Creek and the Pass over the Di- 
vide. This country is little visited and 
is mers good for all kinds of big game. 
—Ep. 











—the End of a Perfect Shot Shell 


HE paper of which Peters Shells are made, the 

method of waterproofing and the design of the 

crimp have for many years rendered these goods 
impervious to water. 


Many instances are of record, in which Peters Shells 
have actually been under water and then shot with no 
apparent loss of “‘pep”’, thus demonstrating that Peters 
Waterproofing, as used for years past, is right. 


Did you ever compare the firm, tapering bevel in 
the crimp of ® Shells with the old style rounded or 
square straight crimp in other brands? In this differ- | 
ence lies one vital reason for the continued shooting 
successes achieved with ® ammunition. The perfect 
crimp must not be too hard or too soft. In ® Shells ¢ 
the ideal crimp is found, offering the proper resistance 
to the load, but 2o more. 


Shooters use ® Shells feeling sure that the crimp 
will not become loosened or soft in wet pockets while 
in the field. It insures perfect functioning in the maga- 





zine of a repeater or automatic gun. There is no balk- 
ing at critical moments caused by an unreliable crimp. 


The ® brand LEADS THE WA Y in improve- 
ments in shot gun shells and metallic cartridges. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
‘ CINCINNATI, OHIO } 


BRANCHES 
New York, 60-62 Warren St. 


Peters 


Let Your Trap Gun Purchase Be a PARKER 


Be One of the Thousands of Satisfied PARKER Gun Users 
PARKER Guns are made by gun experts. The purchaser of a PARKER Gun re- 


ceives in good, substantial gun value. the benefits of experience in gun manufacturing 
of over 50 years. 



























Once you have used the PARKER, you will never 
be satisfied with anything but the BEST. 


Eventually you will shoot the PARKER. Why not now? 
Send for catalogue and free booklet about 20 bore guns 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 














New York Salesroom, 25 Murray Street 
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BUCKSHOT LOADS 
By H. H. Lake 


HEN purchasing buckshot loads for 
use in a full choke barrel (if you 
must have buckshee) be sure to specify 
single 0 buck, or smaller. The buckshot 
loads commonly sold or kept in stock for 
use in riot guns, which are all cylinder 
bore, are nearly always 9 pellets of 00 
buck, loaded 3 to a layer, and 3 pellets 
of this size will not chamber in a full 
choke, hence you run the risk of ironing 
out your choke and ruining the patterning 
of your gun with smaller shot. The dif- 
ference in size between single 0 buck and 
double 0 buck is very small, the single 0 
being quite as effective, and chambering 
nicely in the average 12-gauge full choke. 
As far as game shooting is concerned, 
experience has shown that the smallest 
size buckshot, known as No. 3 Eastern 
sizes (or No. or 9 Western sizes) 
loaded 7 pellets to a layer, 27 pellets to 
the load, are more practical than the 
larger sizes on account of the difficulty of 
landing on game at anything more than 
25 yards with a lesser number of pellets. 
Personally I would far rather have BB’s, 
counting 56 to the load. I have seen a 
full-grown panther, a Canada lynx, a 
large black bear, and numbers of wild- 
cats laid out for keeps with a single shell 
of BB shot, which will land with consid- 
erable slam up to 50 or 60 yards. On 
the other hand, while the 9 pellets of 00 
are handy to smash a lock or break down 
a door with, and are equal to so many 32 
caliber pistol balls when sent into a mob, 
I have seen a wild turkey missed clean 
by a good shot at about 30 yards with the 
large pellets, also a wild boar at a trifle 
more than the same distance. The pig 
was stopped by a lucky rifle shot, and it 
was found that none of the shot pellets 
had touched him. 

Similar results have been noted and 
confirmed by the experience of many hunt- 
ers using buckshot loads. They may hold 
together better in one gun than in an- 
other, but the tendency is to spread yards 
apart, and while they may be useful in 
stopping a charging Hun, it must be re- 
membered that none but the largest 
quadrupeds present anything like the 
hittable area of a man standing erect. 

The buck loads, also the single ball for 
the shotgun, have their uses and purposes, 
as in the jungle, where one may momen- 
tarily encounter large dangerous animals 
at a few paces. Several of the English 
makers supply a 12-gauge gun taking a 
shell loaded with a special conical 12- 
gauge bullet, either grooved and lubri- 
cated, or patched, the gun being guaran- 
teed to make fair groups at fifty yards, 
and also to deliver a good, even pattern 
with the smaller sizes of shot. Equipped 
with such an arm, fitted with shallow 
open rifle sights, the wanderer may gather 
waterfowl along the banks of a tropical 
river, and still be able to wheel and stop 
a charging lion. As a boy I carried many 
of these “bear loads,” but usually used 
them up on nothing more offensive than 
a “No Hunting or Fishing” sign. 


CHOOSING A TARGET RIFLE 


I’m an absolute greenhorn at the shoot- 
ing game—mark that. I’ve just become 
interested in the doings of a local rifle 
club through attending one of their meet- 
ings and using the borrowed gun of a 
member. But I've got the bug bad, now, 
and I want to “jine” at once and become 
a crack shot. 

This club shoot indoors at a twenty-five 
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GAME 
RIFLES 


EEP the right spirit burning 
—the good American 

pioneer spirit— and get some wholesome 
recreation and some game for your table, 
with a Remington UMC big game rifle 
and cartridges. 

Reese 

UMC 

for Shooting Right 
With a Remington UMC Autoloading 
or Slide Action Repeater in your hands, 
loaded with Remington UMC Cartridges, 
when your well earned chance comes to 
bag that big buck you will be ‘prepared to 
shoot right. 


No bolt or lever to blindly grab and 
wildly yank—your hands stay right in 
shooting position. Easy to shoot because 














yard range, and when it comes to a choice 
of a gun, proper sights, etc., I want to 
ask questions. For instance, most club 
members say a repeater is absolutely N. 
G. for target work, but one of the best 
shots uses one, anyway. The others say 
he is one man in a thousand who can 
do it, and that it is because he has had 
a world of experience with guns. 

Now, I can’t afford a whole flock of 
guns—I want to get a moderate priced 
gun that will do me all along the line. It 
seems to me a repeater would be the best 
gun for all-round work, outside the in- 
door range. Tell me now—why isn’t a 
repeater O. K. for target use? Is there 
any real good reason against the use of 
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CARTRIDGES 


fit, balance and sights are right. And 


has the speed, the accuracy and the 
punch to do its work quick and clean, 


There is not a single behind -~the-times 
model or out-of-date feature in the 
Remington UMC line of big game rifles. They 
are the leaders —leadership backed by the Grand 
Prize gold medal, highest ‘possible of honors, “For 
Modern Firearms and Ammunition,” awarded to 
Remington UMC atthe San Francisco Exposition. 


Sold by Shorting Goods Dealers in Your Community 
Clean and oil your rifle with REM OIL, the combina- 


tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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Ans.—Regarding the choice of the .22 
rifle, would say that this depends a great 
deal upon what sort of shooting you ex- 
pect to do with it. For N. R. A. and 
military target practice, by far the best 
.22 rifle is one of those equipped with 
the Springfield sights, sling, and, in gen- 
eral, exactly like the regular Army rifle, 
except in bore. Both the Winchester and 
Remington people make a rifle of this 
kind, the former being a single shot and 
the latter a repeater. 

For general target work for woods 
shooting, I prefer a repeater because I 
have always insisted on using the same 
rifle to hunt with that I use in target 
practice. There is no use in learning 
the idiosyncrasies of one gun only to use 
another in the field. 

Regarding sights, I prefer two sets, a 
Tang Peep and bar sight in the rear notch. 
The Globe is used with the Tang Peep 
for target work and long range shooting 
in the field and the Ivory bead and bar 
for quick shots in the woods.—Eb. 





RUST-PROOFING YOUR GUN 
By H. H. Lake 


[F you have.a fine gun that you are 
chary about taking near salt water, 
try giving the gun a light coat of shellac. 
It will dry almost immediately, will pro- 
tect all engraving or chased work, as well 
as the finish of the barrel, with an abso- 
lutely water-proof and rust-proof cover- 
ing. ° Especial attention should be given 
to see that the shellac laps over the joints 
between the frame and wood of the stock, 
as it is in these places that salt water does 
the most damage, swelling and splitting 
the wood. It is the only coating that is 
also oil-proof, and you can slop on as 
much oil as you please without removing 
the protective covering. A drop or two 
of motor oil on the safety and triggers 
will resist the action of salt wrack and 
mist longer than anything else, but in zero 
weather nothing but the lightest possible 
oil should be used on the action, as heavy 
oil thickens up and will make the action 
and triggers work very stiffly when ex- 
posed to the cold. The shellac coating 
may be quickly removed at any time with 
a cloth dipped in alcohol, but this is 
hardly necessary as it gradually wears 
away if the gun is kept in use. 





.25-35 VS. .37-20 

I have just been reading “Rifles and 
Shot Guns,” and have been very much 
interested in the same. 

I notice a .32-20 very highly recom- 
mended for certain purposes. Personally, 
I prefer a hammerless gun. The Savage 
.25-35, model 1899, take-down has all the 
advantages of the .32-20 for larger game. 














one, or is it simply a matter of personal 
use and application? What do you con- 
sider the lightest gun practical for gen- 
eral use? 

I suppose there is no question about 
peep sights being essential for close shoot- 
ing? All the members of the club here 
have them, at any rate. I’ve sent for a 
Lyman catalogue, but any hints you may 
give me about sights, or other accessories 
will be greatly appreciated. 

I suppose I could glean the above — 
from a book on rifle-shooting, but I will 


appreciate it greatly if you can give me 
a little condensed knowledge from your 
own experience. 





C. J. Stmwe tt. 


Is it possible to use a .25-20 cartridge in 
this gun? If you can it would seem to 
me that the .25-35 would have all the ad- 
vantages you mention for the .32-20. 

L. E. Dramonp. 

I would very much appreciate receiving ° 
your opinion on this, 

Ans.—While the .25-35 has a number of 
advantages on large game, the only thing 
for small game that it will handle is the 
.25 Colt Automatic cartridge in the Mar- 
ble Brayton auxiliary which is made for 
the .25-35. The .25-30 is a long, almost 
cylindrical cartridge, adopted to the Win- 
chester, Maynard and Stevens single shot 
rifles, whereas the .25-35 is a bottle neck 
cartridge, having a base about the same 
as the .32. It would, therefore, be im- 
possible to use the .35-20 in that chamber 
as there is no auxiliary that takes it—Eb. 
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SHOOTING 


A SCALE DIAGRAM 
By H. H. Lake 


ANY diagrams are misleading 

for the simple fact that they 

are not drawn to scale, that is, 

they do not show the areas 
represented in their proper proportions. 
The writer recently saw a diagram used 
to illustrate one man’s views on the lead- 
ing of angles which was so out of pro- 
portion that if scaled it showed the shoot- 
ers standing some thirty yards away 
from the traphouse. Of course, if the 
diagram used is not correctly drawn to 
scale some very misleading deductions 
may be drawn. Such errors are common 
in drawings made by primitive man, our 
North American Indians often depicting 
horses or buffaloes five or six times the 
height of the men shown. 

The diagram shown may be readily 
drawn to a handy scale of one-eighth of 
an inch to one yard, by starting with the 
sixteen-yard line from traphouse to No. 
3 position, laying it out exactly two 
inches in length, using a ruler and a pair 
of compasses to lay off the shooters po- 
sitions spaced at five-yard intervals, and 
simply extending the lines through the 
centre of the traphouse, as- 
suming, of course, that the 
automatic trap is to be used. 
The diagram may be ampli- 
fied by extending the lines 
out to the twenty-two or 
twenty-three yard mark for 
the handicap men. Any num- 
ber of dotted lines may be 
drawn in pencil and erased 
and re-drawn, or in red ink. 


HE value of a little study 

of such a scale diagram 
lies in the refutation of many 
fallacies concerning the pos- 
sible flight of targets within 
bounds. 

Rule 13, Section 4, of the 
Interstate Association Rules, 
provides that no angles shall 
be thrown which are so sharp 
that they are outside of the 
boundary flags shown on the 
diagram, which include a sec- 
tor or quadrant of 90 degrees, 
45 degrees either side of a 
straight line drawn from No. 
3 position through the centre of the trap- 
house. Thus it will be seen that the 
sharpest angle possible is nothing like a 
direct crossing bird, though they often 
seem that way to a fellow new at the 
traps. 

Another interesting thing shown is 
that a target thrown at an extreme left 
angle when it reaches the forty-yard cir- 
cle (twenty-four yards from the trap), 
is only thirty-two yards from a shooter 





Be 


at No. 1 position, conse- 
quently he has eight 
yards advantage over the 
shooter at No. 5 position + .(-//"% «, 
on the same target while 

it is traveling the same distance in the 
same time. Of course, the No. .5 
man would have nearly a straightaway 
and only a slight wiggle of his gun would 
be called for, and no lead, while the No. 
1 man would have to swing sharply to 
the left, leading his target. Of course, 
targets are commonly broken by experi- 
enced shooters much closer than forty 
yards, but on this particular target the 
No. 1 position always has the advantage 
of from five to eight yards, which means 
better pattern or more time to shoot de- 
liberately, or both. 


follows that the No. 5 position has 
the same advantage on angles thrown 
to the extreme right, and when distance 
handicaps are used and the shooters are 
put back to eighteen, twenty, or twenty- 
two yard marks, the gain is proportionate- 
ly greater, and the relative gain from 








any position may be easily determined 
by applying a scale or any common ruler 
to the diagram. 

The main idea in having each shooter 
draw this diagram and extend experi- 
mental lines for himself, is to give an 
accurate idea of why more lead is re- 
quired for certain targets. Most shooters 
have one or two birds that they are weak 
on from certain positions. Place the 
target wherever you will, say at the dis- 
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tance you think you break them, and 
then run lines to it from each of the 
five shooting points, and consider the 
angles made by these lines with the flight 
line which, of course, will be from the 
centre of the traphouse to the target. 
But this must be done with a diagram 
drawn to scale, or you will get absurd 
results, and fill up on fifty-seven varie- 
ties of misinformation. 


A®’ for the twenty-thtee yard mark— 
well, most shooters are outgunned at 
that distance. Probably No. 6 shot and 
targets the size of pieplates, would solve 
the difficulty of winning a tournament 
from the twenty-three yard mark. 


ADVICE WANTED 

GENTLEMEN: I have been trying to 
shoot over the trap for some time and am 
having all kinds of trouble. Instead of 
improving I am getting so 
that I can’t hit them at all. 
I won’t bother you with de- 
tails any more than is neces- 
sary, but the trouble with me 
is that I seem to find it im- 
possible to aim at the target, 
but just blaze away at ran- 
dom. Of course, it is a 
form of nervousness, for 
with an empty gun I can fol- 
low the target all right, but 
just as soon as I get ready to 
shoot, I seem to lose all idea 
as to where my wad is going. 
This trouble has only affected 
me the last month or so. A 
few years ago I was shoot- 
ing fairly well, around eighty, 
but this trouble has been 
growing on me for about a 
year, so that now it is only 
luck when I break a target. 
I don’t have this trouble 
shooting birds and have been 
used to handling a gun since 
I was fifteen years old. 
am now thirty. There is 
nothing wrong with my eyes (qualified as 
“expert” with New Springfield ten years 
ago) and I am not flinching from recoil 
as this never bothers me in the least. 

If there is anything you could advise to 
overcome this trouble I would appreciate 
it. If you publish this letter, possibly 
I might get some help from friends of 
the magazine who have been through the 
same trouble. 





An Op SvusBscrRIBER. 
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ITHACA 
WINS 


Amateur Championship 
ofall Canada for SAM 
VANCE. This is the third 
consecutive year SAM 
VANCE has won theCana- 
dian Championship. 

That’s a record, Can- 
ada’s greatest shooter 
shoots an ITHACA, 
because any man 
can break more 
targets with an 


ITHACA. 
Catalog FREE. 


Double Ham- 
merless Guns, 
$32.50 up. 


Single Trap 
Guns, $100.00 
up. 

Address 

Box 11 
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Improve your aim, raise your 
score of hits, do away with wincing, 
and get more sport out of shooting 
than you've had in many a day. 


It’s simple: a 










On Your Gun Does the Tric 
Completely swallows the nerve-racking report. 






Allows women, children, the whole family, to 
shoot. At your deaier’s. Makesa fine gift fur the 
shooter. Book of queer Maxim Silencer ex per- 

lonoes free. The Maxim Sdencer Co 
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THE AMERICAN 
RIFLE 


By Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 
Only book of its kind and scope in English. 


By the supreme American authority. Gives 
every scrap of available information on its 
subject. A hag of values for rifle lovers. 
a Over 300 illustrations. Price 

ett fe at from your bookseller or order from 
the eds te who are 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SIGHTING A SHOTGUN 
By F. W. King 

HE permanent use of two or more 

sights on a trap gun is of very doubt- 
ful advantage. The only real use of such 
a combination is to assist in aligning the 
barrel and even so, they are more or less 
ignored. If a shooter aligns the barrel 
so poorly that a cross fire is likely to re- | 
sult he had better have a sixteenth or) 
one-eighth cast off on the stock. 

A one-eighth cast off on nearly any gun 
will, as a rule, make it apparently point 
much better, but it is only apparent, as a 
cast-off stock has a violent tendency to 
make the shooter pull away from quar- 
tering targets. I heard that Mr. C. Pow- 
ers had experimented very carefully and 





exhaustively along these lines, and such 
was his conclusion. 

When a shooting position.is assumed 
at the traps with the gun at the shoulder | 
intense concentration, is all that will give | 
you any chance to make a score, and if | 
the shooter deliberately looks at his sight 
outfit and then readjusts his vision for 
the target, just that little point will tend 
to take his mind from the business of 
breaking that particular target. As a 
matter of fact, I believe the best shots, 
seldom see their sights at all, and would 
shoot as well if they were off entirely. 

In snap shooting, in the brush, I do 
not believe any one ever knew a sight 
was on the gun. It is only a little point, 
but these little points, if worked out and 
applied, will sometimes account for an 
extra target or two, and that means a lot. 

It is attention to small details in the 
trap shooting game that makes the dif- 
ference between success and failure. In 
that respect it is sometimes like driving 
a ball in golf where there are about 100 
things that may affect the shot, some 
more, some less, and when the time comes 
that they can be done unconsciously, that 
is when the golfer or the trap shooter 
begins to arrive. 





TOURNAMENT PRIZES 
By F. W. King 

T is a fact, unfortunate or otherwise, 

that the prizes that are offered at a 
tournament have a very marked effect 
upon the interest said tournament arouses 
and in a like degree have greatly to do 
with the attendance of the shooters, more 
especially as to those living some distance 
away. Where handsome prizes are offered 
just saunter over to where they are shown 
and you, will see that there are many 
before you, and comments are freely made 
as to their appropriateness and very often 
their value. 

If you are a shooter of class you will, 
no doubt, pick out what you will choose 
if it is one of your days, and if it is not 
you may have hopes of coming in on some 
handicap event or consolation prize. At 
any rate, wonderful prizes draw wonder- 
ful crowds of shooters from far and near, 
and this being, I believe, an undisputed 
fact, a great deal may be said upon what 
constitutes a wonderful prize. 

The “standard,” if one may call it that, 
consists of a cup of rather doubtful origin 
ranging in size from the salt cellar to the 
keg. Usually this wonderful trophy is of 
silver plate, than which no lower form of 
wit exists. The larger it is the more awe 
it creates, and it is the very last word if 
it is engraved with a full history of the 
occasion and then sent to the engraver 
to have the winner’s name added. A man 
who likes a mess like this around the 





house usually has them displayed con- 


| spicuously in his living room, where they 
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hit you in the eye the moment you enter 
the door, and he will really consider it 
quite a breach of etiquette if you do not 
say, “Why, who won the beautiful cup?” 
Wifie may be very proud of you, but when 
the cold dawn of countless polishings has 
dawned you arrive at the stage that you 
sneak in after dark and remove your 
shoes the next time you bring one home. 
But seriously, if it is considered abso- 
lutely necessary to offer cups as prizes, 
why not take the same money and buy 
something real—sterling if finances per- 
mit, and if not, then one of copper, white 
metal, pewter or even wood, but whatever 
it is, let it be the genuine article and not 
some shoddy imitation of what it is not. 





We are arriving at a stage where a good 
shot cannot win a prize that he has not 
duplicates of already, and after winning 
four cut-glass water pitchers in a single 
season they begin to pall slightly, so one | 
would be almost glad to have a variety. 

It is almost an art to select an appro- 
priate gift for someone who is dear to 
you, even when you know their taste; 
therefore how hopeless the task becomes 
when you have to buy gun club prizes (a 
thankless job) to please someone you 
never saw before and may possibly never 
want to see again. The writer has talked 
to many shooters upon this point before 
daring to come right out with all this 
criticism, and they nearly all agree with 





all that has been said. 

It is all very well to want to make a 
nice display of prizes, and they often look 
very attractive, but the majority are the 
class to cater to, and I believe that the 
best thing that can be offered is a due 
bill on some house for a certain amount, 
so the winner may go there and select 
whatever he may fancy. There are many | 
places besides a jewelry store a sportsman 
would choose a gift for himself, and an 
order on a good sporting goods house, for 
instance, might appeal to him far more 
strongly. If he fancies large plated cups 
he can select a whopper and have his name 
engraved in huge letters so any visitor 
may read all about it from the far end of 
the room, or he may select something quiet 
and in perfect taste. 

This will greatly lighten the labor of 
the club buyer and everyone will be happy. 
If this does not appeal to you, then it is 
suggested that you do not have a gift | 
engraved, if it is of a character that might | 
require it, but arrange that it may be ex- 
changed for any other article of equal 
value should it fail to please the winner. 
Almost any reputable firm will be glad to 
make such an arrangement with you and 
will, furthermore, do any necessary en- 
graving without charge. The plan is at 
least worth a careful try-out in the club 
you are a member of and then get the 
opinions of the various members regard- 
ing it and see if it does not meet with 
quite universal favor. The fact that your 
club has little money to invest in prizes 
and wants to make as big a show as possi- 
ble without seeming cheap does not get 
you anywhere, as the winners know the 
value of the prize, perhaps even better 
you do, and it is not at all the mere value 
of the trophy in dollars and cents that 
counts. I have yet to see any objection 
to adopting this as a general plan in nearly 
any shoot and, as already stated, it is 
worthy of a try-out. Everywhere I have 
mentioned this it meets with hearty ap- 
proval, but most committees fear to stray 
from the beaten track in buying prizes, 
fearing criticism, or, giving up, by buying 
the thing they know they can’t go wrong 
on, for it is some job to select a present 
or a prize for anyone. 
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HEN this Company stopped its regular produc- 
tion in order to serve the Government, it was 
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anything else bears the brand of ** Madein 
Germany” 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 


coat, and glove making. You never lose anything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove leather. 
Bear, dog, calf, cow, pate or any other kind of 
hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, and 
finished soft, light, -~F and made up into 
Tugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments 
when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
Send For New Illustrated Catalog 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HIGH WATER AND TROUT 
By Ladd Plumley 


HE latter part of August, a year or 

so ago, brought most discouraging 
conditions for the New York fly fisher- 
man. The streams of the western Cats- 
kills became torrents, and where during 
the last of the season generally we use 
the finest of gut and the most minute of 
dry flies, such dainty methods seemed as 
futile as chucking yellow Sallys for eels. 
The worst of it was that in wading such 
rivers as the Beaverkill you risked a 
watery exit into, perhaps, a far drier 
beyond. I had that handed to me pretty 
strong and well diluted. 

For on one cold, rainy day my dryness, 
within waders and slicker, was changed 
by a rolling stone to such wetness as even 
fishes cannot know. For fishes don’t wear 
undershirts and I wrung about a gallon 
of water out of mine. After the im- 
mersion, in some mantling willows, I 
took off everything and let the rain de- 
scend upon my Adamness, while I got 
water and more water from all my sun- 
dries, including my necktie. 

No tempting the rough waters of the 
riffs for me for the remainder of the 
day. The aqueous misfortune led to a 
degree of success which I do not remem- 
ber attaining over so swollen a stream. 

I fished against the water and almost 
on the bank, wading upward in the shal- 
lows. Seldom did my fly drop more than 
a few inches from the marginal grasses. 
And I soon discovered, what I should 
have learned years and years ago, that 
here were the trout. For that successful 
day I used wet flies—I do not see how I 
could have used dry—number eights, try- 
ing in turn many varieties, but three 
brought most of the fish—Cahill, Queen 
of the Water, and Coachman. As was 
usual with me, in wet fly fishing, the 
Coachman proved by far the most creel- 
filling. 

Many doubtless know what I learned 
on the day of my wet undershirt and of 
a rough and over-fed Beaverkill. But 
for those who do not, let me push out the 
tip of marginal fishing, and up the water, 
when rivers are surging and almost for- 
bidding torrents. 

There will be places, even at the ex- 
treme edge of the waterway, that cannot 
be waded. These should be gone around 
and the shallows beyond taken in turn. 
The likely places will be the long stretches 
where stand grasses, weeds and bushes 


well over their ankles in the flood. Here 
trout can be so nearly taken from the 
bushes themselves that I am reminded 
of the secretive old chap with whom I 
once attempted to exchange the gossip of 
the waterside. 

“Where did you grab him?” I asked 
the non-committal angler, as he held up 
a thick pounder. 

“In the neck,” he replied. “He was 
dozin’ on th’ top of th’ willows. I seen 
he was asleep and I reached way up and 
grabbed him quick. Gosh, how he 
squealed.” 














IT FOLLOWS US WHEREVER WE GO. 
VICTOR LATINDORF. 





THE AVERAGE LIFE OF A 
SALMON 
To the Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 


Dear Sir: 

NDER the heading of “The Average 

Life of a Salmon,” published in your 
September issue, and at the request of an 
inquirer, you state in your columns that 
the life of a salmon is three years 
“about.” 

As a constant reader and a life-long 
student of the “King” of fishes, I beg 
to differ; also to the theory that when a 
salmon has performed the spawning 
function death occurs. This is not so! 
The average life of a salmon is six to 
nine years. The Board of Agriculture 
and Department of Fisheries, Dublin, Ire- 


land, will prove this if you wish to refer 
to them, or Inspector of Fisheries, 
Thomas Drohan, Esq., Mallow, Ireland. 

I might add that salmon after spawn- 
ing, when tailing to the sea, are labeled 
with oxydized silver when caught, meas- 
ured, weighed, full description taken, re- 
turned to the water, and when captured 
in later years as spring fish having the 
label attached there is a reward of 2s. 6d. 
(60 cents) for every such label taken or 
sent in. I speak from experience and 
will be glad to give any further informa- 
tion requested. Very truly yours, 

JoHN FLYNN. 
* * * + 
To the Editor Fietp anp STREAM: 


Dear Sir: 
NE of your correspondents desires to 
know how old salmon get to be. 

Here is what an authority says of the 

Pacific salmon, their order of importance 

being : 

1. Quinnat (oncor. tschawytscha), spawns 
fourth to seventh year; also known 
as King Salmon, Chinook, Tyee, 
Spring Salmon. This is the largest 
of the salmon, often weighing over 
60 pounds, and only enter large rivers 
for the purpose of spawning. 

2. Blue Back (oncor. nerka), spawns 
fourth to fifth year; also known as 
Red Salmon, Sockeye, Redfish. This 
fish averages about 6 pounds in weight 
and rarely enters any river which does 
not rise in snow-fed lakes. 

3. Silver (oncor. kisutch), spawns in third 
year; also known as Coho. This fish 
runs in the spring, fall and early 
winter, when waters are high. They 
usually seek the larger rivers, but 
are not so persistent as the Chinook 
in reaching the headwaters. 

4. Humpback (oncor. gorbuscha), spawns 
second year; also known as Pink 
Salmon. The humpback is the small- 
est of the salmon and only enter the 
small streams and lagoons for 
spawning. 

5. Dog Salmon (oncor. keta), spawns 
third to fifth year; also known as 
Chum. This fish usually runs in shal- 
low streams, spawning in any place in 
fresh water where they find lodg- 
ment for their eggs. 

As these fish all die a short time after 
spawning their age can be told by the 
above reference. I do not know anything 
definite of the Atlantic salmon, only what 
I have been told. Have closely observed 
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for several years the spawning and dying 
of the salmon which come up the San 
Joaquin River. They spawn on the gravel 
beds in shallow water, where all their 
movements may be observed. At this 
time the Indians spear great quantities 
and dry them for winter use. There is a 
limit of three per day at this season, but 
the Indian pays no attention to that. 
Emory Lapp. 
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The Chiet Inspector of Fisheries, 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 


HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of 

your letter of the 19th ultimo with 
regard to the' disappearance of the speci- 
men of Grampus Griseus, commonly called 
here “Pelorus Jack,” which for years met 
the coasting steamers at a certain point 
on the run from Wellington to Nelson 
and usually accompanied them for some 
distance. “Pelorus Jack” disappeared 
about five years ago and we have no reli- 
able information as to what happened to 
him. It has been suggested that foreign 
whalers operating in our waters about 
that time may have been responsible for 
his disappearance, but there is no proof 
that this is so. 

I enclose a postcard photo of “Pelorus 
Jack” which may be of interest to you. 

I am, yours very truly, 

L. F. Ayron, 


Chief Inspector of Fisheries. 
AEE ELLE ELEN LITLE IES AE 


OBITUARY 


FreLp AND STREAM mourns the death 
of one of its oldest contributors, Mr. An- 
thony W. Dimock. 

Mr. Dimock hunted buffalo with the 
Indians, knew the West when the savage 
was still an ever-impending menace and 
will always be remembered as the first 
man to make a success of photographing 
live wild animals. 

He had prospected in the Rockies, ex- 
plored the little known Ten Thousand 
Islands of Florida, told so charmingly 
in his books, “Florida Enchantments,” 
and “Wall Street and the Wilds,” and 
discovered and made an extensive study 
of the Florida crocodile. 

Of late years he retired to his estate 
in The Happy Valley, Peekamose, N. Y., 
where he spent his time angling for the 
wary salvelinus fontinalis in his favorite 
stream, Rondout Creek. 

Mr. Dimock’s contributions to lovers 


of the outdoors can never be forgotten. 
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Indian Moccasins 


“Both Lace or Slipper” 

Made of Genuine 

Men’s Sizes 6-11- - - at $4.25 

Ladies’ or Boys’ sizes 2-6 at $3.50 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
satisfac 
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Money refunded if not ory 
yt ony dang 
Shirts and Coats 
ho heel 
Ce k the lai 
ie Country. “Aloo Flandinade Genuine, Beckitin 
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aa Horschade “Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a Hunting Shoe. 
Send for free catalog today 
METZ & SCHLOERB, No.88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

















ComFORT CAMP PILLOWS 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. These pillows have 
removable wash covers and are ARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years. and when deflated can be carried in your 
poet. The only practical pillow for all uses. 

Sizes: 11x16-$2.25, 16x21-$2.75, 17x26-$3.50. 
Postpaid anywhere i in U. A. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed or money refunded. Catalog Free. 

“METROPOLITAN AiR eoons” 
ae ec 


Athol Manufacturing 1 Athol, Mass. 

















Camp Craft The latest and best of camping books. 
equipment that you do 
with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, $2.75 


Cam 4 t A sequel to Camp Craft. 
back camping, ae ee winter camping, etc. 
and Stream, $2 


thoritative work for the big game and feathered game 
$2.00; wi 


The Boys’ Book o 


rifle shooting. How to make your own camping outfit. 
subscription to Field and Stream, 


The Boys 


350 pp., 127 illustrations. Cloth, 


The M 


trip without it in your packsack. 48 pp., with a quick- 





OUTDOOR BOOKS ewan ar 


Dp. 
not find in earlier works are ‘described in this work. 


ft and Fishing 
catch trout, bass and pb agg and the tackle to get that a boy can 


edicine M in the Woods 
A pamphlet in waterproof packsack binding, covering emergency, first ald and woods’ medicine. 
Send checks direct to FIELD AND STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York 


Field and — 
profusely illustrated. All the modern cai 
Cloth, handsomely bound, aed 


A bonk for veteran wilderness travelers, canoe cruising, 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25; 


horse- 
with a year’s subecription to Field 


es an @ Military rifle shooting, big game rifles, and how to learn shooting * big game; 
sights, targets, rifle mechanics, trap-shooting, wing shooting, patterns, snap shooting, etc. 


te and au- 
Cloth, 


A com 


ag Special chapters on the U. 8. Springfield. 


th a year’s per yr al to Field and Stream, $3. 


With ten chapters on camping for boys. How to 
buy. How to learn wing shooting _~ 


291 pp., 70 illustrations. Cloth, $1.50; with a 


’ Book of Canoeing and Sailing 

Has also chapters on the motorboat, besides many on canoeing, 
sailing canoe; boat-building and rigging for sail batteaux, dories, skiffs, 
1.50; with a year’s subscription to Field and Stream, 


canoe cruising, how to build & decked canvas 
$2. 15. 
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W. (4. Allison 


Germany Has Not Yet Invented a 
Substitute for the American Spirit 


OISON GAS, the flame thrower, the tear bomb, the saw-tooth bayonet — these are the 

contributions of Germany’s scientists to modern warfare. 
_ But that peculiar combination of high spirits and vigor called “pep” is a distinctive Amer- 
ican invention. “Pep” will win the war. Let’s cultivate it. 

Never will it be necessary to chain American gunners to their pieces and station the officers 
behind our men to shoot them if they waver. 

The especial field of Y. M. C. A. work is the conservation of “pep.” Like a high-bred 
animal, the soldier is temperamental ; he has his ups and downs. The “Y” increases the percent- 
age of “ups.” 


Send the Boys Over the Top Cheering 


The “Y” huts are on all fronts where our French, Italian or in reading and writing 
boys are fighting. Wherever they are, is a English if need be. He can attend religious 
welcome for any American soldier of what- service. He can buy there at less than cost 
ever creed. There he will find home papers, the little necessities of life. Thanks to the 
free writing paper, music, free entertainments Y. M. C. A., he is able to take part in active 
to cure the blues. He may see movies of athletics and manly games which keep mind 
American life that will make him think of the and body fit. And these things will make him 
home folks. He can get free instruction in think better, fight harder and shoot straighter. 


This is what you are giving the boys when you donate to the Y. M. C. A. Are these little comforts and 
advantages, to which the poorest in this country are accustomed, too good for those who are fighting for 
you? If you do not think so—and, of course, you don’t—stint yourself to the utmost to give to the Y. M. C. A. 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United oo Pes 


Campaign, with the budgets distributed as follows: Y. M. C. A., $100,000,000; Y. W. C. — 
$15,000,000; National Catholic War Council (including the work of the Knights of Columbus 

and special war activities for women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; American YMCA 
Library Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; Salvation v 


Army, $3,500,000. 







Contributed through Division of Advertising U. S. Govt. Comm. on Public Information 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
Acer eete- THE PUBLISHER OF FIELD AND STREAM 
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RECORDS OF THE TOURNA- 
MENT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF  SCIEN- 
TIFIC ANGLING CLUBS 


LIGHT TACKLE DISTANCE FLY 

F. N. Peet, Chicago Fly Casting Club, 
110 feet, first. 

G. G. Chatt, Illinois Casting Club, 109 
feet, second. 

C. E. Lingenfelter, Anglers’ Club, 109 
feet, third. 

L. E. Holmes, Lincoln Park Casting 
Club, 106 feet, fourth. 

C. J. McCarthy, Illinois Casting Club, 
105 feet, fifth. 

Previous record, H. C. Golcher, 116 feet. 


SALMON FLY 

G. G. Chatt, Illinois Casting Club, 155 
feet, first. 

W. J. Jamison, Anglers’ Casting Club, 
143 feet, second. 

R. D. Hatfield, Illinois Casting Club, 138 
feet, third. 

F. N. Peet, Chicago Fly Casting Club, 
135 feet, fourth. 

W. M. Stanley, Illinois Casting Club, 
134 feet, fifth. 

Previous record, F. N. Peet, 162 feet. 

Chatt’s cast of 150 feet with water back 
cast is longest in the National records. 


LIGHT TACKLE DRY FLY CASTING 


Wm. Stanley, Casting Club, 
99 10-15 feet, first. 


Illinois 


D. R. Heetfield, Illinois Casting Club, ’ 


997-15 feet, second. 

L. C. Kleinfelder, Anglers’ 
Club, 997-15 feet, third. 

D. R. Linder, Illinois Casting Club, 
997-15 feet, fourth. 

F. E. Church, Lincoln Park Casting 
Club, 996-15 feet, fifth. 

Record, F. C. Kleinfelder, 99 10-15 feet. 


Casting 


4-02. AVERAGE DISTANCE BAIT 


Wm. Stanley, Illinois Casting Club— 
Average, 1382-5 feet; largest single cast, 
145 feet. 

J. S. Schwum, Newark Fly Bait Cast- 
ing Club—Average, 1311-5 feet; longest 
single cast, 13614 feet. 

W. J. Jamison, Anglers’ Casting Club— 
Average, 1293-5 feet; longest single cast, 
1414 feet. 

Record, B. F. Flegel, 193 1-3 feet. 


LIGHT TACKLE ACCURACY FLY 


G. G. Chatt, Illinois Casting Club, 
99 14-15 feet, first. 
Wm. Stanley, Illinois Casting Club, 


99 13-15 feet, second. 

E. K. Pierson, Illinois Casting 
99 12-15 feet, third. 

C. J. McCarthy, Illinois Casting Club, 
9911-15 feet, fourth. 

C. E. Langenfelter, Anglers’ Casting 
Club, 99 11-15 feet, fifth. 

Record, 9912-15 feet. 


Club, 


HEAVY TACKLE DISTANCE FLY 


G. G. Chatt, Illinois Casting Club, 123 
feet. 

C. J. McCarthy, Illinois Casting Club, 
104 feet. 

J. S. Schwinn, Newark Fly and Bait 
Casting Club, 99 feet. 

Record, W. D. Mansfield, 134 feet. 








¥4-0Z. AVERAGE DISTANCE BAIT | 


W. J. Jamison, Anglers’ Casting Club— § 


Average, 187 4-5 feet; longest, 201 feet. | 
F. C. Kleinfeldt, Anglers’ Casting Club: 
—Average, 187 3-5 feet; longest, 194 feet. 
T. Nordholm, Anglers’ Casting Club—! 
Average, 180 feet; longest, 187 feet. 
Record—Average five casts, B. F. 
Flegel, 222% feet. 
_ Longest cast, C. E. Lingenfelter, 243%4 
teet. 


14-0Z. ACCURACY BAIT 


G. G. Chatt, Illinois Casting Club, 99.5 
feet, first. 

C. C. Lucke, 
Chicago Fly 
Casting Club, 
99.5 feet, sec- 
ond. 

E. M. Town, 
Anglers’ Cast- 
ing Club, 99.5 
feet, third. 

Wm. __Stan- 
ley, Illinois 
Casting Club, 
994 feet, 


son, Illinois 
Casting Club, 
99.4 feet, fifth. 

Record, Wm. 
Stanley,. 99.6 


feet. 





W. J. JAMISON 


14-0Z. ACCURACY BAIT 


F. A. Smitley, Illinois Casting Club, 
99.7 feet. 





Wm. Stanley, Illinois Casting Club,} 
99.5 feet. 

George Hess, Illinois Casting Club, 
99.4 feet. 


W. Sparbo, Chicago Fly Casting Club, 
99.3 feet. 

F. FE. Church, 
Lincoln Park Cast- 
ing Club, 99.2 feet. 

R. S. Jeffers, Illi- 
nois Casting Club, 
99.2 feet. 

Record, G. G. 
Chatt, 99.6 feet. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Dry Fly Accuracy, 
Unknown Distance 

F. N. Peet, Chi- 
cago’ Fly Casting 
Club, 98 9-10. 

J. M. Smith, Chi- 
cago Fly Casting 
Club, 98 9-10. i 

Wm. Stanley, Il- 











linois Casting Club, 
98 
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“phe choice of expert bait 
for more than 25 years, 


TALBOT REEL & MFG.CO, 
Thirteenth & Lydia Ave. Kansas City; Mo. 
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In Big Game Hunting 
—The Justrite Lamp 


You who have followed for hours the 
blood-marked trail of wounded moose, who 
have seen darkness fall when far from camp, 
know well how you would have “given any- 
thing” for a serviceable light. 

A compass, an emergency sandwich, and a 
Justrite Camp Lamp will go far toward re- 
moving the dangers of an unforeseen biv- 
ouac under the stars. 

A customer writes 
us of being caught out 
overnight this way, 
and was dismayed to 
find he had lost his 
match-safe. The Just- 
rite saved the day (or 
rather night), as the 
self-lighting attac h- 
ment enabled him to 
light his Justrite, and 
from that his fire and 
his pipe. 

There is a Justrite 
; that is just right for ev- 
Nickel Plated, No.100 ery trip into the woods. 

Be it hunting, camping, fishing, canoeing, 
or just loafing, the Justrite will make your 
life in the woods more comfortable, safer, 
pleasanter and more suc- 
cessful. 

The Justrite, above 
everything, is dependable. 
You always know just 
how many hours of light 
you have in, reserve, and 
it never “runs down” 
or slackens its brilliancy. 
The Nos. 100, 95 and 44 
Lamps are equipped with 
self-lighting attachments— 
no matches required. 

The Justrite camp light 
is small and takes up next 
to no room in your kit, 
weighs almost yee 
The Justrite No. 44 hea 
light is specially adapted 
for hunting and for woods 
going in rough country or 
in any place where 
want both hands free. The 
light always shines on 
whatever you are looking No. 44 Heap 
at! Thousands of the No. ward ao 
44 Lamps are used by ae 
professional trappers—in all parts of the 
world—from Alaska to South Africa. 

Sent direct from the factory, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. No. 44 Headlight, $4.50. 
Equipped with special Long-Distance Lens, 
50c extra. Cap, any size, 35c. No. 100, $1.50; 
No. 95 (larger size), $2.00; Justrite Camp 
Lantern (in metal carrying case), $4.50. 

Booklet on Request 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO., Dept.“S,” Chicago, Ill, 


CAMP LAMP 
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ANNUAL 


| PRIZE 


FISHING 
CONTEST 








That Sixteen Pound Black Bass 


Owing to our moving and our inability to give the time we wished to Dr. 
Magraw’s reply, and Mr. Dale John Crittenberger’s second analysis, we are un- 
able to get our decision in this month, as we stated in our October issue. We 
wish to play absolutely fair and we will get it in our next issue. 








LEADERS — 1918 PRIZE FISHING 
CONTEST 

Brook Trout 

W. M. Ellsworth, 

Richard Eastman, 

Grant Phillips. 
Rainbow Trout 

Ted Ross, 

F. B. Gorr, 

Fred. K. Burnham, 

G. W. Long. 
Brown Trout 

Percy Warwick, 

Frank Lydell, 

Ralph D. Corey, 

A. W. Bruce. 
Land Locked Salmon 

E. W. Clark, 

P. H. Killelea, 

Wm. T. Quimby. 
Small Mouth Black Bass 

Cy. Reamer 

S. B. McMaster, 

Henry G. Martin, 

E. B. Mould. 
Large Mouth Black Bass (North) 

George E. Pearsall 

Chas. C. Norris 

Ed. C. Totten, 

Frank C. Preston. 


Large Mouth Black Bass (South) 
J. T. Pape, 
Louis S. Dolive, 
Mrs. Roy Moore. 


Great Northern Pike 
Harry N. Potter, 
E. M. Andinson, 
A. A. Huckel, 
Paris S. Russell. 


Wall Eyed Pike 
J. Joe Burke, 
Thomas Hoban, 
F. B. Ernsperger. 


Striped Bass 
Fred Raithel, 
Walter A. Harper, 
John Luther Wilson. 


Channel Bass 
Isaac Newlin, 
S. J. Martin, 
George E. Diem, 
C. E. Holgate. 


Lake Trout 
Harry Gillam, 
Wm. Beach, 
C. Gray, 
Miss Julia Pulsifer. 


Muscallonge 
Herbert H. Mueller 
T. W. R. McRae. 
Weakfish 
Frank C. Spreck, 
Hal D. Bernstein, 
Henry F. Dean 
Tarpon 
W. Ashby Jones, 
John Igelstroem, 
Wm. J. Daut. 





A GOLDEN KING OF THE 
NIPIGON 


By Dr. C. N. McCloud 


Winner, Third Prize, Brook Trout, Class 
B, 1917 Contest 


HE famous Nipigon River has been 

the hattleground of many anglers and 
has given up to these ardent sportsmen 
many prize-winning fish. Likewise, the 
beauties of this river and the wonderful 
trout therein have been the subject matter 
of many stories written by enthusiastic 
fishers and read by many (skepticai) 
readers. I therefore reluctantly attempt 
to narrate my experience of last August 
on the occasion of my third visit to this 
noted stream. 

Our party consisted of four M. D.’s 
(and let it be noted that in 1917 it was 
the M. D.’s who “brought in the bacon”), 
two of us having fished the river twice 
before and knew the grounds pretty well. 
On August 12th we arrived at Orient Bay, 
had dinner at the chalet and by 4 p. m. 
were on our way by launches and canoes 
to Virgin Falls. Here we spent an hour 
limbering up and trying out our tackle 
and by the time our guides had portaged 
our stuff we were on our way to our 
first camp, McDonald’s Rapids. This is. 
a most favorable camp site in the midst 
of good fishing waters both above and 
below. 

On our way to camp, Burch and I dis- 
embarked from our canoe on a small 
cobble stone island between two rapids, 
just to try our luck. With his first cast 
Burch hooked onto a nice four pounder 
which was landed without a net, and in 
another fifteen minutes we had another 
a trifle smaller—it was now dark and we 
went to camp. Fish for breakfast boys! 

The following day we spent in idling 
about settling camp, and about 7 p. m. 
I went over to this same little island, 
cast a few fruitless flies and with the 
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third cast hooked onto a nice five pounder 
which gave me some thrills for ten or 
twelve minutes. I finally landed him 
safely and quit for the night, my only 
fish that day. 

On the everiing of the 16th of August 
after a day of hard casting which netted 
only a few little ones (2—3 pounders) I 
said to Dr. Dennis, “Let’s go over to the 
old rock island and see if you cannot 
get a big one. I am sure there must be 
another one there by this time waiting 
for his supper!” 

Dennis threw in where I indicated over 
a big rock over which the water surged 
torrentially, and after ten minutes with 
not even a strike he moved off in dis- 
gust. After about five minutes from his 
departure I sneaked up to within thirty 
feet of this rock, dropped a silver doctor 
above the rock and with this first cast— 
Bing! I had one on, and I threw the 
hook into him. Away he went down 
stream twenty yards where I got him in 
hand for the return trip. When he was 
up to within fifteen feet of me that 
“Golden King” left the waters showing 
his beautiful golden belly in the fading 
sunlight. I knew I had a big one on: 
the biggest I had ever had to take care 
of, so I let him go downstream once more 
the full length of my line. Then another 
return trip or two and from the way my 
wrists ached and my good Hardy rod bent 
I knew I was up against a real fish. I 
now had “Old Charlie,” the guide, run 
the canoe out into the stream, and on 
the next trip back, after considerable 
weakening struggles, he came within reach 
of Charlie’s net, and with the first at- 
tempt he had him, head first, inside the 
net. I could have hugged that old Indian 
for joy. I had had all the exercise I 
cared for that day, so we glided on to 
camp, where the fellows were anxiously 
awaiting the returns, as they had all 
plainty seen the “whole show” from our 
camp. We weighed him on three different 
scales and he checked up six and one- 
half pounds, length twenty-three and a 
half inches, girth fourteen inches, a male 
trout, and one of the most beautifully 
colored fish I had ever seen. The whole 
performance lasted but six minutes. 
Funny how slowly time goes under such 
circumstances. I would have thought 
that I had spent at least a half hour land- 
ing that fish; so much pleasure never be- 
fore or since has ever been crowded into 
six minutes. The “Romeo and Juliets” 
were on me that night after dinner, 
and if all Canada had not been “dry’— 
well, that’s something else again. 

This fish had the Nipigon record for 
three days, when our Dr. Burch—but 
that is another story, and he will have to 
see to that. 

The photo marked exhibit “A” is the 
writer holding the prize fish, The two 
specimens mounted together on one 
frame were caught by the photographer, 
who insisted on their being in the picture 
(two four-pounders). I would hate to 
say what they were caught with. 

The other specimen is my five-pounder, 
caught a few days before. 












On the Hike or 


Drill Ground 


| Luden’s allay thirst—quickly 
relieve huskiness. Sweeten 
the breath, clear the voice, 
remove throat tickle, A handy 


throat comfort for 
soldier or sailor. 


Look for familiar Luden 
yellow sanitary package 
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A Menthol Cough Drops 





Give Quick Relief | 











BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 


The Roche Electric Hygienic Machine 


30 Days’ Trial. Don’t Bea Dead One at Fifty 


SHOULD BE IN ¢ 
EVERY HOME 
It fnereases blood 
circulation, strength- ~ 
ens and soothes the nerves, 
Brings slecp to the sleepless, 


The Vigorous Man or 
Woman is Leader of All 

You cannot realize the 
benefits derived from this 
machine except you try it. 
One treatment will con- 



























a sufferer of paralysis, lo- 
comotor ataxia, vertigo, 
headaches, neuralgia, nerv- 
ousness, general or sexual 
weakness, apoplexy, neu- 
titis, rheumatism, gout, 
ltumbago or hardening ar- 
teries, be sure to investi- 
gate this machine. Takes 
the place of exercise. Give 
your muscles firm elas- 
ticity; be neither ¥ 
fat nor thin. ; 


NORMALIZE 
YOUR WEIGHT 
Do you realize 
what this ma- 
chine means to 
one wanting in 
vital strength, or Invented and Pat: 
suffering from Prof. J. B. Roche 
nervous debility, insomnia, prostate gland trouble 
varicose veins? 


Remember this Ma- 

chine is not a vibra- 

tor or a high frequency = 3 galvanic nuisance; but 
Rms 


a@ genuine health-helpi D g apparatus. 
No wires to connect. All you have to do is to throw 
on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. 
It is for men and women who want to become healthy, 
vigorous and efficient. This means you! Address: 


ented by 














HONOR CERTIFICATE 
RECORD 


Weight—6% Ibs. 
Length—23% in. 

Girth—14 in. 
Caught—Ontario, Canada. 
Rod—Hardy. 
Reel—Featherweight. 
Line—Optimo double tapered. 
Fly—Silver Doctor. 























|_Reche Electric Machine Co., FS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Carry Your Shells? 


How many of your ex- 
asperating misses are 
due to shells dampened 
or crimp -damaged by 
kicking about in a boat 
or lying loose in hunt- 
ing coat ets? Give 
your straight holding a 
chance to bring down the 
game by ay that 
every shell goes into the 


= perfect as it came 
the factory. The 





fs solving the problem for the ‘wise ones’’ this 
season, Shells always protected, yet ready for in- 
stant use, A quick pull—and the shell is in your 
hand! Made for 12, 16 and 20 ganze. Sizes, 34 to 50, 
Ne. 840, Olive Tan Color, $8.00. No. 70 in Olive Green or 
































Tan, best qual duck. 88.75— id. Catalog for the asking 
YES-TONG MANUFACTURING Weneas, IKinsis 





f You can enjoy the good times of fall and 
winter to their fullest in a 


SUMMIT 
Town and Country 
















COAT 

It’s a real pleasure to be out of doors in 
snappy winter weather 
soaeiir aed cal 
to) y and styl- lustrated 
ishly dressed in a por al 
Summit Town and sent on 
Country Coat. The request 


leather lined body 
and leather sleeves 
are the best possible 
Protection from the 
cold winds. 

_Made pinch back 
with sewed down 
half belt. 

This snappy, 
comfortable ga. 
coat will@ 
please you— 
see oneat 
your dealer’s, 














































Co. Dept 7028,12 N. Michigan Av.Chicage 
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When After Big Came 
You’ll Need a Pair of 


“IT DEAL’’ 


LE Gal 

vu. Ss. sGING S 
The Boys in the service tell us 
“They Stand Up, They Fit and 
Wear Well.” They are the kind 
you want for any sort of Out- 
door service. 

Made of U. S. Army Standard O. D. Duck. 

Easy to put on and take off. 
Look for the “Ideal” label. 

SIZE No. CALF 3 Inches 


o « 3 ‘ i5 
7 ee e- 
5 17 
PATENTED," May 26, 1908 2 


Dec. 27, 1910, Mar, 28, 1911 


If your Sporting Goods or Shoe Man can’t 
supply them write to Legging Dept. 


ROSENWASSER BROS., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


LONG ISLAND CITY N. ¥. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 


is full of intensely interesting, val- 
uable facts, instruction and = le 
tion regarding Hunting, Fishing, 
Trapping. Tells all about guns, 
and rifles; how to select them; how 
to reload ammunition; how to 
build blinds for hunting game; 
how to train your dog; best time 
and places to hunt and ‘fish; kinds 
of bait to use at different times of 
the year, and other valuable fish- 
ing information by Dixie Carroll; 
all about camping and 
wontevalt Sent for a whole 
year, over 1500 pages in all, of 
Just the kind of stuff you like Vest, 
together with this handsome 
watch fob for only $1.00, Your 
money refunded if you are 
not perfectly satisfied when 
you receive the first copy. 























Special Offer 


Just to show you what it's 
Hike, we 













NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 
218 Cotumbus Ave., Boston, Moss. 








Still Hold World’s Record 
For Long Jumping 
Used exclusively by experts and 
most popular with men, women, 

boy and girl skiers. 
Write for Interesting Catalog 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2400 Hampden Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 
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RAISING MINNOWS FOR LIVE 
BAIT 


I want to raise minnows or shiners; 
would you please give me some informa- 
tion on the subject? 

I want to raise enough for my personal 
use and to also have enough to furnish 
a friend or two some real live bait when 
they might need some. 

I have an excellent place I think ideal 
near Lake Charles, that is on the bank. 

The time is awful long between each 
issue of FieLD AND STREAM. 


N. E. Le Branc. 


Ans.—In order to get any results you 
would have to go in on a very large scale 
(a large body of water, depth variable, 
natural conditions, insurance by care and 
expense against the natural enemies of the 
fish), and in the end you would have to 
catch them under just as trying conditions 
as you do now in their natural habitat. 
Minnows and shiners are peculiarly diffi- 
cult to keep in confinement, demanding 
sweet water, various bottoms, different 
depth, loads of vegetation, having each 
different properties, and last, but not least, 
gobs and gobs of oxygen. 

I once saw a box constructed under a 
tree, from among the roots of which a 
spring flowed. The box was 3x6x2 with 
a gravel bottom. The fish were caught 
and placed in the box until wanted, and 
they did fairly well.—Eb. 





THE LARGEST ALBACORE EVER 
CAUGHT WITH ROD AND REEL 


By E. Pringle 


E arrived at Catalina in the middle 

of February and engaged “Captain 
Yellow Tail John” for the following 
morning. 

Leaving the dock about 8 A. M. went 
down .about seven miles off shore and I 
heard my friend’s reel begin to sing and 
he hollered “I’ve got one!” and I imme- 
diately reeled in my line to watch the 
sport, and a short time later had the pleas- 
ure of seeing my friend bring an albacore 
to gaff weighing 34 pounds. After bait- 
ing his hook with a smelt we _ started 
again, and in about half an hour I heard 
my friend’s reel begin to sing again, and 
the same “I’ve got another!” 

I began to reel in my line again when 
about 30 feet from the boat I saw a blue 
streak going through the water after my 
bait and dropped it back a few feet. 

“Bang!” and away it goes and «my 
Pflueger-Avalon reel began to sing a 
merry tune, but as my friend had one also 
further away from the boat, I fought him 
as hard as I thought the line would stand, 
which was a new one. I soon had him to 
gaff. My first albacore, and a few min- 
utes later I had the pleasure of seeing 
my friend bring one to gaff also. 

I had let my line out about 80 feet 
when “Bang!” she goes again, and the 
way my reel sang again would make you 
forget everything. “Yellow Tail John” 
said it must be a blue fin tuna, but I said 
it was a good sized fish of some kind 
bound for Japan. After taking out about 
450 feet of line he stopped and began to 
come back very slowly, sometimes making 
a rush and shaking his head like a bull 
dog trying to shake the hook out. When 
I got him near enough to see, the captain 
said, “He is a record albacore. I never 
knew they grew so large.” When I 
brought him to gaff I never. saw a man 
more pleased than Captain Kasser, except 
myself. - 





He tipped the scales at 81 pounds, and, 
incidentally, broke the world’s rccord. 





ANGLING RECORDS. SMASHED 
AT CATALINA 


VALON.—Two angling records for 

1918 have been broken here recently, 
namely, the bluefin tuna and the marlin 
swordfish. The first record was broken 
by Ralph Bandini, of Los Angeles, who 
landed a bluefin tuna after a two-hour 
battle. This fish weighed 149% pounds. 
Robert Jump, master of the launch 
Ranger, fought a marine swordfish for 
over an hour and found that it weighed 
272 pounds. Jump landed his catch fifteen 
miles from Santa Catalina Island, and 
operated his boat, engine and rod and 
reel, as well as gaffed the fish without 
any assistance. 

The burning question among the hun- 
dreds of enthusiastic anglers leaving Av- 
alon each morning in search of the finny 
beauties is, “Who will bring in the first 
broadbill swordfish of the season?” The 
total number of bluefin tuna caught by 
anglers this season is 568, against 362 for 
the entire catch for the season of 1917. 
A number of the tuna caught this year 
have weighed more than 100 pounds. 

Around floating beds of kelp in the 
channel the light-tackle anglers have had 
good sport with yellow-tail, 279 fish be- 
ing caught in one day. A big school of 
king dolphin, the most beautiful fish in 
Southern California waters, has been. seen 
recently, and it is believed that more of 
this variety of fish will be taken than 
were hooked last week, nineteen fish be- 
ing recorded in one day. 





INTERESTING SIGHT WHILE 
SALMON FISHING 


yy aa salmon fishing recently I was 
standing on a rock well off in the 
river casting, when I happened to notice 
a mink swimming across the river. The 
water was very rapid and there were 
many rough spots to negotiate. It was 
with great interest that I watched the 
little animal’s progress until she disap- 
peared under the overhanging willows on 
the opposite shore. What was my sur- 
prise to see her again take the water with 
something alive in her mouth. Standing 
perfectly still I was delighted to notice 
she carried a young mink in her mouth 
by the neck. Through the rough water 
the mother forced her way, passing very 
near the rock upon which I stood. Reach- 
ing shore she ran along at surprising 
speed with her baby. Wondering if I 
could frighten her enough to make her 
drop her burden I kicked the water and 
she at once dropped the little puppy. 
Wading to shore I noticed that it was 
almost dead, evidently having been nearly 
drowned. I held it between my hands 
to try and warm it. Presently signs of 
life appeared and I laid it upon the grass 
and stepped off to my rock to resume fish- 
ing. Presently the little mother returned 
and at first hesitated to touch her baby, 
evidently smelling the man scent from 
my hands, but soon the mother love pre- 
vailed and picking up the kicking young- 
ster she ran off up the bank with her pre- 
cious burden. Just then a salmon jumped 
below me and I turned to cast for him. 
When I again looked towards where the 
mink had been she had disappeared from 
sight. I trust her baby fully recovered 
from the effects of its ducking, and will 
live to be a comfort to his fond mother! 
H. A. P: § 
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Nature 


Every fine specimen bagged on 
your next big-game hunt should 
be mounted by Jonas Bros., Scien- 
tific Taxidermists, to preserve their 
glossy. life-like effect. Your TRO- 
PHIES, game-heads, skins and furs 
are a rare treasure if treated the 
Jonas way. Our 25 years’ experience 
here and abroad insures utmost sat- 
isfuction. No guessing—all work 
guaranteed. 

FIELD GUIDE AND 


RIG GAMK ROOK FREE 


Contains records of North American Bic Game. Its 32 pages, 
richly illustrated, w:!] charm and convince you. Game heads 
and fur rugs for sale to decorate your home, den or office 
realistically. Send for list TODAY. 


JONAS BROS., I Pinexs fm 
1021 Broadway, Denver, Colo. - 
Branch: Livingston, Montana 


FOR : 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 

Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Sold in Convenient Pocket Packages 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 


The Antikamaia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 







































































Railroad the Kaiser 





Paper making re- 
quires transportation 
space. Economy in 
the use of paper will 
release thousands of 
freight cars for war 
purposes. 





Order your copy of this Magazine in advance from th? 
same dealer every month, It will help save waste paper. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 





























Is IT? 
Wiwnirec, Man., Oct. 1, 1918. 

FIeLtpD AND STREAM 

GENTLEMEN: 

We have given wide publicity to what 
we thought was the truth, that a 14%4-lb. 
Speckled Brook Trout, caught by Dr. 
Cook in Rabbit Rapids, Nipigon River, 
held the world’s record for this species. 

Mr. R. B. Marston, of the Fishing Ga- 
zette, London, Eng., takes exception to 
this statement. He says this may be the 
Nipigon record trout, but it is very far 
from being the world’s record, “as trout 
double that size have been caught in Scot- 
land, Switzerland, New Zealand, etc., and 
much heavier than 14% Ibs. in the 
Thames, and in Ireland many over that 
weight have been taken. Even in the 
little New River, near London, larger 
trout have been caught,” so he thinks we 
should amend our statement. 

It is just possible that your readers 
may be able to give some information on 
this point and I will be glad to have you 
publish this letter in an endeavor to ob- 
tain correct information. 

Yours truly, 
OsporneE Scott. 





A TELEGRAM FROM CALI- 
FORNIA 


Octoser 3, 1918. 


Movement afoot backed by market 
hunters request Mr. Hoover suspend new 
law duration war on ducks, this locality 
using excuse conservation food and dam- 
age to crops. If you think best to call 
matter attention association act quickly. 
Am writing same pure food administra- 
tion to give us a square deal. 

* * * * * 


Octoser 3, 1918. 


Bureau oF BIoLocicAL SuRVEY, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: 

FIELD AND STREAM wishes to enter a 
protest against the movement on foot in 
California to suspend the new law rela- 
tive to duck shooting during the war, us- 
ing as an argument the conservation of 
rig and the damages to crops that birds 

0. 

Thanks to no laws in the past we now 
have no wild pigeons, no buffalo and no 
antelope. Greedy, wizened-hearted mar- 
ket hunters can earn a better living and 
produce more food by raising chickens 
or farming tillable land that now goes 
to waste, and be better citizens to the 
world, legitimately employed, than de- 
stroying our wild life, that is, the heri- 
tage of every citizen in the country and 
something we should guard with care and 
hand to our boys who are “Over There,” 
giving their blood and their lives to make 
the world a better foot-stool. We should 
work with all our heart and soul towards 
handing them, on their return, conditions 
of wild life that are better than when 
they left. It is the sportsmen who are 
“Over There” now fighting our battles for 
us, and to let greedy profiteers rob them 
of their country’s joys is something we 
most strenuously object to. 

If birds do destroy the rice crops it is 
a condition that should be handled by the 
local game wardens and applies only to 
that spot, and let us fervently pray that 
those said wardens, if such arrangement 
and laws are made, prove to be men of 
unquestioned ability and honesty. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Fietp & STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 













A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, ‘which 
makes it absolutely wate f. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel de 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
can be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.00. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 








Do not send war pr ro 

check. ‘a Every Cop 

Mention size 

wanted and 

your dealer's re 
PRICE 










8-inch $6.75, 10-inch $8.00, deliv- 
ered free. With heels 25 cents. 
extra. Send for 1918 and 
Sree sample of rubber 
and leather. 








NEWFOUNDLAND 


A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The Country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland 
mpany’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
game. 


of fish and 
@ All along the rqpte of the Rail are streams 
famous for their SALMON and UT fishing. 


some of which have a world-wide reputation. 
@iInformation cheerfully given upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, Genera! Passenger Agent 


REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 

















SMOKE OUT MINK, SKUNK, “COON,” RABBITS, 
ETCc., WITH 








dollars to you. ‘ 
“TRAPPERS SUPPLY CO., Dept. R, Oak Park, tl. 
FREE!—A Book on 
Special Boats of 130 Leading Boat 
a Se Zand ¢ ba naga 
‘ . Boat Models 
pata He reine. Ask for them ff you are interested In boating 
for pleasure, or profit, Book 1 shows more boats than motor show 







Motor Company 
2224 Mack Avenue Re 
Detroit, Mich. 
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~ ARE YOU PLANNING A FISHING, HUNTING OR CAMPING TRIP? 


In connection with this department we run an Information Bureau and employ a corps of assistants who for years have gathered aud tabulated 
on file cards the most complete information possible with regard to the best fishing, hunting, camping and canoeing waters in the United States and 


Canada. 
not only accurate but unbiased, 
seasons of the year, ete. 
give as complete detail as we would like, 
and guides and all particulars necessary. 


and includes the best hotels, camps an 


These reports are secured direct from sportsmen who have visited these places within the last twelve months so that this information is 
d guides, as well as the hunting and fishing possibilities, giving the best 
We recommend the following places, but, as it is impossible to cover all the localities in‘the country and at the same time 
if you will write us, enclosing a stamped envelope, we will send you the names of the hotels, camps 








BIG- GAME SEASON 


IN THE FAMOUS LEE COUNTY, FLORIDA 
—— Opens November 20th 


Big Crop of Quail, Deer, Turkey this year 
Finest Tarpon and Other Florida Fishing 


Excellent golf course. Trapshooting daily. 
Fine kennels for housing sportsmen’s dogs. 
“Come to Florida this Winter and save coal” 


HOTEL BRADFORD 
1S THE HEADQUARTERS FOR SPORTSMEN 
Send for Booklet 
PETER P. SCHUTT, Mer. Fort Myers, Fla. 


NAPLES ON THE GULF 


The West Coast. TheRestCoast. The Best Coast. 
FISHING, HUNTING, GOLF 


Modern Hotel open October 15, spec- 
ial rates till January 15. 


Let us send you a booklet 


E. W. CRAYTON, Manager 
Naples on the Gulf FLORIDA 


COLLIER GROVE PARK 


Splendid duck and quail shooting. Fine bass 
and other fishing on Lake Apopka which is 
20 miles long. House and grounds 65 feet 
above lake. Ideal spot for auto campers with 
tent and trailer outfits. 

For particulars address 
CHAS. . C. COLLIER OAKLAND, FLORIDA 


Pine Top Lodgea Kennels 


JACKSON SPRINGS, N. C. 


The well known health resort. Best QUAIL 
and TURKEY shooting in North Carolina. 
Twelve miles from Pinehurst and Southern 
Pines. Golf, tennis and trap shooting, teams, 
autos and saddle horses, steam heat, private 
baths and famous healing waters. 


Trained dogs, guides and plenty of game 
Address PROPRIETOR, Jackson Springs, N.C. 


“A Real Sportsmen’s Paradise” 


is what you want. We have it right here in Eastern North 
America, at Roberval, P. Q., Ca nada. Exceptional Cari- 
bou Hunting, also Moose and Bear: w Game Fish and 
Big Game abound to the satisfaction of all conservative 
sportsmen. Wonderful sport, Excellent Equipment, Hunting 
Lodges, Camps, Guides. Canoes, Outfitting and everythin 

suitable for 4 comfortable trip; 60 square miles Labolend. 
Select Private Reserve Under Club Auspices. Charges 

Moderate. Let us tell you more about it. 

















Ouiatchouaniche Fish and Game Reserve 


Adéress, Joseph P. White, Viee-Pres., 1108 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WHERE TO GO FOR 
SMALL, BIG AND 
FEATHERED GAME 


We have endeavored, in compiling 
the following information, to list those 
States and vicinities in the North which 
have not been mentioned this season, 
and on which our readers will find the 
data timely. 





Information on how to get to the fol- 
lowing places, hotels, camps and guides, 
also cost of each, together with detailed 
data, furnished on request. 





ERROL, NEW HAMPSHIRE—Good 
guides can be obtained. All varieties of 
ducks in great numbers fly over Umba- 
gog Lake. Deer hunting averages large. 
Hotel accommodations. 

COLEBROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Good, comfortable camp. Possibilities 
for deer, bear and partridge. 

BEECHER FALLS, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE—Suitable quarters and guides 
may be had. Deer, a few bear and 
partridge. 

MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHU- 
SETTS—Hotels not far distant. Yel- 
lowlegs, plover and some ducks may be 


secured. Clarence Leonard is a good 
guide. 

WILCOX, PENNSYLVANIA — Three 
hotels. Rabbits, squirrels, hares, wood- 
cock, ruffed grouse, bear and some 
deer. 

KANE, PENNSYLVANIA — Excellent 
hotels. Bear, squirrel, rabbits, hares, 


grouse and woodcock. 

SHEFFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA— 
Good hotel. Bear, deer, grouse, rabbits, 
squirrels and hares. 

PITTSFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA— 
Good — Rabbits, squirrels, grouse 
and quail. 

KIN ZU 4. PENNSYLVANIA—Two ho- 
tels. Deer, bear, hares, rabbits, grouse, 
squirrels and woodcock. 


PORT ALLEGHANY, PENNSYL- 
V ANIA—Excellent hotel. Bear, hares, 
rabbits, squirrels, grouse, quail and 
woodcock. 


CANTON, PENNSYLVANIA — Bear 
and deer, also some small game. H. 
Packard, Alba, Pa. is a good guide. 
Good accommodations may be had at a 
private house. 

NORTH EAST, MARYLAND—Excel- 
lent locality for duck shooting of all 
kinds. Informant states he has killed 
his bag limit in one day. 





FINEST OF HUNTING 
For Ducks, Deer, Turkey, Partridges, Snipe, Foxes 


and other small game is to be had on my 
hunting preserve of nearly five thousand 
acres located on Waccamaw Neck, one of 
the finest spots along the Atlantic Coast. 
Will supply guides, teams, duck boats, bird 
dogs—in fact, everything except guns and 
ammunition. Hot and cold running water 
and food of the very best. Boat communi- 
cation with Georgetown, 12 miles away. 
Can accommodate but a limited number, so 
write early and make arrangements. 


RALPH NESBIT 


Caledonia-on-the- Waccamaw Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Good Hunting in Comfort 


Deer, Sete, Grail. Snipe and Duck shooting near 
Georgetown, 8S. I have hounds, horses, guides, boats, 
decoys and an” ‘necessary accommodations for parties. 
Separate quarters and arrangements can be made for 
parties wishing to camp together. A house boat with 
comfortable bunks will be furnished for ducking parties 
without extra charge for parties of three or more. Will 
accommodate eight. tom salt-water fishing. Write for 
dates and accommodation 


A. DALE Box 587, ” Ghergeiouts, South Carolina 
FOR SALE--Fine hunting preservein South Carolina 


Abounds in game. Deer, quail, ducks, snipe, wild tur- 
keys and all kinds of small game. 4800 acres, mostly 
pine timber of fine quality. Part old rice fields. Modern 
dwelling of 16 rooms, with four bathrooms, 14 fireplaces, 


suitable for club house. House lighted by acetylene gas, 


furnished with abundance of pure water’ under Kewanee 
system, perfect sewerage, hot water heating system, be- 
side hot and cold water on every floor. Detached bunga- 
low of four rooms and bath. Place reached by water 
or road. Apply to owner direct. 


W. DARLINGTON, Georgetown, S. C. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily, Currituck Sound, N. C. 


Splendid Yellowleg and Plover shooting September and 
October. Ducks, geese, English snipe and quail Novem- 
ber, December, January. Shooting will be better than 
ever this season, on account of stopping the sale of game. 
Write for particulars, as dates must be made in advance. 
Best of references in New York and other cities. 


JASPER B. WHITE, Prop. 


GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
(Really Plenty of Birds) 


Choice accommodation for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. References furnished 


Gen’] FRANK A. BOND 
LUMBERTON, N. C. 


BAYSIDE HOTEL 


(Headquarters Eastnort Rod and Gun Club) 
EASTPORT, L. L 
The oldest Jang Stone headayarters aw Gunners, 


with comp’ m 
Guides furnished and all oqulpanent _ Auto to meet trains. 
Private garage. © Corr 


Telephone 1M Eastport 


AL. SCHWEBKE, Proprietor 





























Fine Shooting Marsh 


200 acres, 15 miles from Toledo. Easy 
reach by auto, or boat ; has been pro- 
tected for years, one mile fronting on 
Lake Erie; beach suitable for cottage 
sites. See game here now. 


E. C. SNYDER 
1203 Madison Ave. Toledo, Ohio 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING ON 
SHINNECOCK BAY 


OVER 
Live geese and duck decoys. 
dates with experienced guide. 
CAPT. L. E. HOWELL 
Telephone 210R. East Quogue, L. I. 





A few open 





WHERE TO GO 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MARYLAND— 
Good outfit for shooting ducks can be 
obtained. Shooting on the Susque- 
hanna Flats is done from sink box in 
open water. Two good hotels. 

GREENWICH PIER, NEW JERSEY— 
Quail, woodcock, English pheasant, 
snipe and ducks abound. Very good ac- 
commodations at a hotel. 

BARNEGAT, NEW JERSEY—Very 
good duck shooting, also geese shoot- 
ing. Many hotel accommodations and 
good guides. 

CORSON’S INLET, NEW JERSEY— 
Ducks and shorebirds. Can recommend 
hotels and guides 

NEW FOUNDL¢ IND, NEW JERSEY— 
Good accommodations at an inf. 
Grouse, rabbit, a few woodcock and 
some deer found. 


EAST MORICHES, LONG ISLAND, 
NEW YORK—Mallards, wild and 
black ducks abundant. Accommoda- 


tions may be had. 

BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, NEW 
YORK—Can _ recommend _ stationary 
duck battery on Great South Bay with 
complete equipment of duck, brant and 
goose stools, with accommodations 
aboard hunter cabin cruiser or in cot- 


tage. 

EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW 
YORK—Accommodations at good ho- 
tel. Black, broadbill and redhead ducks. 
Guides and all equipment furnished. 

NORTH WEBSTER, INDIAN A—Ducks 
of all kind, snipe and rail birds. Cot- 
tages around lake may be rented by the 
week, also a hotel with good accom- 
modations. 

BOY RIVER, MINNESOTA—Very good 
camp here. Billy Brown and Andy Rose 
are both excellent guides, charging $3 
a day. Ducks, partridge, prairie chick- 
ens and snipe. 

COOK, MIN NESOT. 4—From all reports 
the deer, bear and duck hunting is very 


good here. Can recommend a good 
camp in this locality. 
LAKE CITY, MIC HIG. 4N—Here there 


is said to be good small game hunting 
for partridge, rabbits, etc. Hotel in 
town; reasonable rates. 

LOVELLS, MICHIGAN—Club, good 
accommodations. No guides necessary. 
Rabbits, partridge and deer; also some 


bear. Guides supplied by club if de- | 
sired. 

POYNETTE, WISCONSIN—Moderate 
rate hotel. Sportsmen contemplating 


visit to this locality should write to H. 
W. Mackenzie, who has boats, guns, 
dogs and equipment. Big and small 
game. 
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Big Game Hunting 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Moose, Deer, etc., after Septem- 
ber 14th. Also bear and smaller 
game. Guides and complete outfits 
furnished. Trips may be arranged 
by wire. Write for particulars. 


J. HAROLD McMURRAY, Secretary 


New Brunswick Guides’ Assn., Fredericton, New Brunswick 














Finest Deer Hunting in Maine 
BEST BIRD SHOOTING 








percue 





At Zella Isle Camps and 
Lake Machias ps 


Our hunting sector consists of the whole 
Machias and Fish River country. 


Booklet and Information 
on request 


McNally Bros., Ashland, Me. 











The Valley Ranch Co. 


Brooks & Larom 
VALLEY, WYOMING 
Via Cody . 


PACK outfits for big game 

hunting. Elk, Mountain- 
Sheep, Deer, Bear, etc. Sept. I st 
—Nov. 15th, Teton Geme Re- 
serve open this fall. Licensed 
guides. All trips arranged in 
advance. Ranch open to guests 
the year around. 

Reference: E. F. WARNER of Field 


wear 








and Stream. 











FOR SALE 


The Lyons’ Hunting Lodge 


peasy ay opportunity for hun’ 
and fishing camp, rod and — 


In the heart of the Mogollon Moun- 
tains, one of the roughest of the 
Rockies, in The Gila Forest Reserve. 
Nearest points: Silver City and Santa 
Rita, New Mexico, on the Santa Fé 
Railroad. 

Property consists of 160 acres of . 
fenced land—the Gila River runs 
through it—and on it is the wonderful 
“Grand Canon of the Gila.” There 
are numerous springs, hot and cold, 
grizzly bear and other game abun- 
dant; streams stocked with trout; 
game laws favorable. 

House large and commodious, baths 
and kitchen supplied with hot water 
from natural springs. 

Two large concrete swimming tanks, 
furnished by warm spring water; bath 
houses attached. 

There is a keeper’s house and vari- 
ous improvements. 


MRS. IDA R. LYONS 
Gila Farm Gila, New Mexico. 





























NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 





A vast new land of promise big enough to include the six New England and four Middle States of 


the Amencen Union. 


Aside from its immense resources in timber, mineral, waterpower, 
Ontario contains millions of acres ot fertile, arable land fit for mix 


in some districts at 50 cents per acre and in 
Already there are nds of miles 
spider's web over a huge part of that immense forest 


and scenery Northern 
oe Yinsutna hich cay to bed 


of colonization roads and steam See Ge ee 
territory. 


For free descriptive literature write 


H. A. MACDONEL.L 


Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
G. H. FERGUSON, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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“Sieg a 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their 
stock. Fretp anp Stream readers are made up of red-blooded sportsmen, the sort who can afford 
two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs. List your kennels 
in these columns and take advantage of this active market. Our rate for display advertisements 1s 
$5.00 per inch per month; classified copy 5c a word per month, each number and initia] in both ad- 
vertisement and address counting as words. No copy of less than ten words accepted and in all 


cases remittance must accompany order. 
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AND 
LIVE GAME 


CONDUCTED BY 
WARREN H. MILLER 
Author of 
“Airedale, Setter and Hound” 











Airedale Terriers 
The “One Man”’ Dog 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, 
best retriever, land, water. Will 
{ point, fine on quail, pheasant, 
A Typical Vilert Head partridge. U extensively on 

mountain lion, 


deer, cougar, 

bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT and Kainey. Un- 
excelled Companion, fine with children, an “‘hon- 
est” dog. We have best hunting stock on carth, 
puppies, grown dogs, bitch already bred. At stud, 
Kootenai Chinook, only American Bred Interna- 
tional champion Airedale in the world. Has been 
used on largest game. Fee $25. Free little illus- 
trated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS 
Box 23A Weston, N. J. 

















pe “ALLIES FIRST”? — 


When You Want a Dog—and you will 
want a quality dog and LOW in price, 
YOU SHOULD LET REUBEN CLARKE 
serve you. 26 years in the line means 
something. Airedales a Specialty. 





NEW YORK KENNELS, 113 E. 9th ST., N. Y. 











OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


The 20th Century . 
All-Round Dogs \7* 
Cheice Steck For Sale 


The Largest Breeders of Aire- 
dale Terriers in the World 


Dept. A, La Rue, Ohio 








THE BEST IN 


POINTERS 


Some bargains in Broken Dogs, Brood Bitches 
and Puppies. Champions * Comanche Frank” 
“ Arnaud Ham ° in the stud. 


WRITE FOR LIST 
U. R. FISHEL, Box 50, Hope, Ind. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from 
tegistered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained 


dogs. 
PERCY K. SWAN Box 30 Chico, Calif. 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES 
raised at the foot of “The crand old rockles,” with access to bear, 
bob cats and lioen—an ideal place for rataing virorona, husky alre- 
Gales. Imported and American breeders mingling the best blood 
of present day champions with real huuters—making real pals for 
Man, woman or child. 

OZONE KENNELS Box 835, Fort Collins, Colo. 




















IREDALES, Collies and Old English 

Shepherds. Pups, Trained Dogs and 

Broodmatrons. Large instructive list 5 cents 
W. R. WATSON 


Box 700 Oakland, Iowa 








KENNEL CONSTRUCTION 


By Warren H. Miller 
(Continued from October) 

Fo® warmth and compactness in win- 

ter the kennel house is needful. This 
will have three or more 6x8-foot pens, 
for dogs and bitches, not in season, an 
8’x8’ room for bitches in whelp or in 
heat, a puppy room of the same size, and 
a large 8’x16’ room for cooking and stor- 
age. A small steam boiler, similar to 
those used for greenhouses, answers for 
cooking operations in the daytime and 
at night is switched onto the hotwater 
piping of the kennels, as a very moder- 
ate amount of heat is well worth while 
in mid-winter, and is particularly neces- 
sary in the puppy and whelping rooms. 
The great problems of successful kennel 
management are, cheap wholesome food 
and isolation of disease. No dog can get 
distemper without smelling or touching 
something already contaminated by a dog 
that has had it.. Each of the main rooms 
of the kennel house lead out to a yard 
or runway, built like the one described 
for the two-dog kennel, the larger the 
better, and the healthy dogs in them are 
in no danger, provided the hospital is 
isolated from the rest of the kennel, and 
any dog showing any suspicious symp- 
toms removed to it at once. Distemper 
is the great contagious disease, and, aside 
from prompt treatment with antitoxine 
serum, I hold that dry quarters and fresh 
air with no artificial heat makes the best 
condition favorable to recovery. It is 
essentially a spring disease, and is most 
rife in April and May when no heat is 
wanted, whence there is no objection to 
isolating the hospital as far as possible 
from the main kennel. 

But cooking operations are another 
matter. They must be carried on on a 
large scale, without danger of scorching, 
whence the use of steam in a worm sur- 
rounding a large boiler. The best in- 
gredients are cornmeal, wheat bran and 
restaurant meat scraps with bones. These 
are mixed and boiled soft in the boiler, 
and then baked in pans in the kennel 
oven, the harder the better. The oven 


is best a flue attachment of the heater, 


so that one charge of anthracite does for 
all, instead of two fires, each with its 
own inevitable waste of partly burned 
coal, to which all small fires are prone. 
Each dog will need two half-pound cakes 
of the biscuit a day, and the puppies 
thrive on the mash added to broken up 
stale bread baked to a golden brown in 
the oven. The boiling of mash goes on 
throughout the day, and the batches of 
cakes are at the same time being turned 
out from the oven, so that, aside from the 


cost of the raw material, there is little 
waste in the food account if the cook 
room is properly run. 

This kennel house may be built of clap- 
boarding, with refrigerator felt lining 
underneath, or the latter omitted and a 
ceiling nailed across the studding inside. 
The panels between rooms are of plain 
%-inch tongue and groove, run vertically, 
with a stringer half way up, and the roof 
is set at about 8 feet height, the best 
material being soft pine with tarpaper 
ready roofing over it. Ventilation must 
be provided up under the eaves, with ad- 
justable board shutters. The material 
for such a structure costs about four 
hundred dollars, and it can be built by 
any man handy with tools. 

The floor of the house kennel will be of 
boards, with forest leaves or pine shav- 
ings for litter, and the sleeping benches 
will be much the same as described for 
the smaller kennels, ranged around the 
rooms. Yard arrangements will be simi- 
lar, not forgettting the “roost” or play 
bench, and the resting platforms set low 
but off the ground. The building itself 
is best set cn posts, bringing it a yard 
above the ground, and so providing a cool 
retreat under the house in hot weather 
if the kennel is still used in summer, 
which it no doubt will be by all dogs not 
tending a litter of pups. 

As I said before, such a kennel does 
not appeal to me except for cold weather 
use. It is too crowded for the best re- 
sults during at least eight months of the 
year; and the outlying kennels, each with 
its own matron and litter of pups, will 
insure much huskier youngsters. 

THE END 





TOO HEATING FOODS 


I have an English setter just over three 
years old. Ever since I have had him 
(since about three months old) he has 
shed his hair very badly. Even in mid- 
winter it comes out almost by the hand- 
ful. Not in spots, but as I brush him. 
His coat is rough and loose hairs are al- 
ways in evidence. He feels well, gets 
from three to five miles or more of exer- 
cise nearly every day, has a good appe- 
tite, feels frisky most of the time and 
seems all right except. the shedding of 
hair. He has a variety of food and water 
where he can always get it. He sleeps 
in a moderately warm place in a base- 
ment, a wide ledge about four feet from 
floor of basement. Sleeps on a sort of 
cotton mattress about two or three inches 
thick. This is kept brushed almost daily. 
I have given baths occasionally and after 
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A LABRADOR RETRIEVER 

One of the world’s best bird dogs for sale. 

This dog, a pedigreed female puppy about 3 months 
old, is of a very rare breed which has a world wide rep- 
utation of being one of the best all-round gun 
dogs in existence. 

On sale for a limited time only. Inquire of 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER 
Field and Stream 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City. 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 





? Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 











Dog Medicines] 118 West 31st Street, New York 


FOR S ALE Fox and Rabbit Hounds, 
Pups trained, Dogs broken, 
splendid game country, specialty extra natives. 
Trial Allowed 











The Homestead Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H.° 





LOT OF NICE RABBIT HOUNDS 
Country raised and country trained. Ideal hunting 
grounds, lots of game to work on. Can furnish broken 
and partly broken stock at reasonable prices. Clean, 
healthy stock. State your wants. 6 photos for 25 cents. 
HARRY DEWET WELSH, Care Dog Farm, Mayport, Pa- 


FOR SALE 


English, Irish and Liewellin setter pups and trained dogs, also 
pointers, spaniels and retrievers. Inclose stamps for lists. 


THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa 


Coonhounds The famous Redbone 


Coonhounds. Puppies, 
youngsters and trained dogs. Catalog 6 cents, 


Sam Stephenson - - Covington, Tenn. 


rabbit that are runners and stayers. 

Would take some dogs to train as I have a plenty of quail 

and keep a first-class up to date kennel. Also dogs boarded 
reasonable. Stamp for reply. 

Marydel, Md. 


Box 57 
SETTERS—A SPECIALTY 


Owing to war conditions and scarcity of feed we are offer 
ing for sale some of the choicest bred setter bitches in 
America. List includes some excellent brood bitches, 
young and handsome, some partially trained and others 
just right to start to work and will develop into wonder- 
fully high-class shooting bitches. Also offering a beauti- 
ful 2-year old stud dog, black, white and ticked. Excep- 
tionally good and splendid sire. Had one season’s work. 
Have a few highly bred setter puppies for sale. Send 
stamps for list. 


OROUGHBRED SETTER KENNELS, Edgewood, Iowa 


FOR SALE 


Pointer Pups ready to break. 
Fischel Strain. 


N. E. SCHMIDT 
3522 Bellefontaine St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


One perfectly trained pointer bitch, four years old. Good 
retriever. Also a. handsome setter thoroughly broken, 
three years old, retriever. $50.00 ea ial. 


H.care FIELD & STREAM, 25 West 45th St., New York City 


CHOICE LITTER OF LLEWELLINS 


Momoney II1—Snow Bird Ramona puppies, choicest of 
bloodlines, all papers for registration. Guaranteed to 
please and sold on approval. Price, $20 each. 


V. J. MICHALEK, VICTOR, IOWA 


FOR SALE One dog and four bitches, white, black, 


tan and ticked, whelped June 28. Sire, 
Shaw’s Jack (enrolled), ex. — Girl (14932) by 
Paliachs (18816). Dam, May Whitestone 
(36194), ex. Nsco Whitestone (27818) by Eugene M. 


(18277). Price $25.00 each. 
J. A. SMITH Somerville, Tenn. 


MOMONEY Il x PALIACHO’S GRACE 


Piss lbewdilasurcien, . Reser wasted weitaltend 
1 eT ies. S00 ON APPROVAL. 


ROY BULECHEK, Cashier 
Hills, lowa. 


Thoroughly broken Beagle Hounds guaran- 


teed good hunters and not gun shy. Stamp. 


WARREN S. HENDERSON 
DOWNINGTOWN 
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submerged all but his head in creosoted 
water for lice, of which I have found a 
few. He scratches himself much, caused 
probably by the loose hairs. Can you 
suggest any treatment? Suggestions very 
thankfully received. I have frequently 
treated for worms, but it does not seem 
to do any good. Also shakes his head 
much and scratches his ears. Examina- 
tion does not show anything so far as I 
can see. Have treated these with a “can- 
ker wash.” H. G. Warne. 

Ans.—We consider the trouble with 
your dog is that he is given too much 
heating food, such as cornmeal, oatmeal, 
etc. We advise your changing his diet 
to our standard dog diet: For a good 
standard diet for your dog, I would rec- 
ommend that for a growing dog between 
three months and fifteen months of age 
you give him four meals a day. For 
staples you could get good quality dog 
meat or shank meat (about two pounds 
a week) with bones thrown in, and boil 
same in a kettle until the meat is soft and 
shreddy. All stale bread should be saved 
from the table scraps and baked to a 
golden brown in the oven, and is to be 
kept in a stone crock for the dog’s use. 
Then a good brand of dog biscuit would 
be needed, of which Old Gristmill, Mal- 
toid and Spratt’s are suggested. 

For the breakfast feeding, give broken- 
up dog biscuit, some stale bread and the 
broth from the meat kettle poured over 
same. For the mid-day meal, same as 
breakfast, with the addition of table 
scraps and greens, and at four o’clock one 
single dog biscuit and a bone to gnaw on. 
At six o’clock—the principal meal of the 
day—give him a dog biscuit, stale bread, 
broth from the kettle and a piece of meat 
about the size of a heaping tablespoonful. 
The above for a dog such as setter, Aire- 
dale, hound, etc., and in smaller quanti- 
ties for beagles and spaniels.—Eb. 


EAR CANKER 


We would like to hear what you think 
of this case: Our beagle hound will soon 
be two years old, and since Decem- 
ber has had something wrong with his 
ears. They seem to be sore, and when he 
is near the fire they are worse and he 
slaps them back and forward about his 
head and tries to scratch them. The sore- 
ness don’t seem to be in the head. 

W. H. Carter. 


Ans. Your dog seems to have external 
otitis, or ear canker, and advise your 
going to a drug store and getting a rubber 
ear syringe and an ear lotion, which the 
druggist can put up for you, and washing 
his ears down in the channels at least 
twice a day. The soreness comes from 
wax and impurities lodged in the ear 
above the drum.—Eb. 


DEFECTIVE TAIL ON POINTER 

I have a full-blooded pointer about fif- 
teen months old; fine dog in every way 
except tail, which is very coarse and 
crooked. Can this dog’s tail be straight- 
ened by cutting off the end, or what could 
be done to improve its appearance? En- 
closed find stamp for reply. Thanking 


you, I am, 
J. G. Preston. 

Ans. This dog is rather young yet, 
being only a puppy. I think his tail will 
come all right in due course of time. Do 
not attempt to try doctoring it at this 
stage, as this should have been done, if at 
all, when he was about a week old. You 
can tell better after he works on birds as 
to whether you would like to make 
changes, if any, in the appearance of his 








tail_—Ep, 








Ring Neck Pheasants 


Why raise chickens to eat when 
Ring Neck Pheasants are much 
more profitable and are raised as 
easily? They weigh three pounds 
at six months and bring $1.00 a 
pound in the market. We have 
vigorous birds from unrelated stock 
for shipment October Ist. They 
are hardy and not subject to dis- 
ease, and the BEST EATING 
BIRD IN AMERICA. Why not 
raise your own game for your 
table? They eat only one-half as 
much as chickens. A pen of these 
birds should lay over 200 eggs, 
and from these you should raise 
all the game you desire to eat in 
a year. 







Ring Neck Pheasant 
Hens.. .$5.00 each 
Ring Neck Pheasant 
Cocks. .$3.00 each 
Pen of five Hens, one 
Cock. ovees $25.00 











Bloomfield 


Farms 


1720 P bscot > 
Dinos Mee 











Peafowl 
ane Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, Loy mer pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fo 


Wm. J. Mackensen, nap Pa, 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They ore the gamest, fast- 
est, and best fighting of all 
it games, the most 
utiful of all fowls. Send 
for catalogue, 
Young fowls until 
$7.00 per 








ov. Ist 


GEORGE W. MEANS 








Union 








we have Se sale Silver, Golden, Ringneck, Lady Am- 
herst, Formosan, White, Mongolian. Reeves, Swin- 
hoe, Versicolor, Impeyan, Soemmerring, Manchurian 
Eared, Melanotus, Black Throat Golden, Linneated and 
Prince of Wales Pheasants 
Ww as ES Japanese Stikies, Longtails, Mallard 
Ducks, Buff and Blue Orsingtone and R. I. Reds. 
Five varieties of Peafowl, Crane, Swan, Fancy Ducks, 
Doves, Deer, Jack Rabbits. 
Send $1.60" for new Colortype Catalogue, Where 
ane amounts to $10.00, price of catalogue re- 
un 


CHILES & COMPANY _— Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 
Wild Duck Decoys’ Breeder’s Callers 


Gray Mallard $3.00 pair, extra hens $2.00 each. 
Black Mallard $4.50 pair, no extra hens. 
English Callers $6.00 pair, $4.00 each extra hen. 


Mail Draft. C. BREMAN CO., Danville, Illinois 


AIREDALE, SETTER AND HOUND 
By Warren H. Miller, former Editor Field and Stream 


160 pp., 30 illustrations, cloth $1.50, paper $1.00. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 

ppyhood to maturity, and there is 


are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. 
seription to Field & Stream, $2.50. 








FI 
25 West 45th Street 
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_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
TAXIDERMY AND MILLINERY 
Mk. SPORTSMAN, I make beautiful feathered 


turbans and hat trimmings from the wings, skins 





and plumage of game birds and domestic fowl 
you kill for food. $1.00 will prepare two pairs of 
wings, which for beautydurability and softness 
you cannot duplicate. 


FURS tanned and made into muffs, neck 
vieces, robes, rugs, caps and turbans. Also coats 
ined. 

BIRDS, fish, game heads and small animals 
mounted. Hoofs and horns polished and made 


into gun and hat racks. All work guaranteed 
mothproof. Over 15 years’ experience. Price 
list on request. J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. J 

FOR SALE—Large newly mounted Winter 


killed moose heads, very rare heads, spread of 
horns 61, 58, 56, 54 and 51 inches. All have large, 


massive, perfect horns of the best grade; mounted 
true to wild nature by the best method of lasting 
taxidermy; moderate prices. Duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in America. Not 
a penny of expense to you unless you accept after 
examination. Reference, Editor of Fietp anp 


Srream. Description on request. Edwin Dixon, 
Master Game Head Taxidermist, Unionville, 
Ontario. 

MAKE MONEY—You can handle and tan 
your own furs and skins, hair on or off. Make 
rugs with mounted heads at very reasonable cost. 
My complete Tan Formulas and Time-and-Labor- 
Saving Methods insure success from your first 
attempt. Complete formulas and_ instructions 
only $3, postpaid. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 

FOR SALE—Newly-mounted Winter-killed Elk 
Heads, Woodland Caribou Heads, Rocky Moun- 
tain Big Horn Sheep Heads, White Sheep Heads 
(Dalli), Mule, Black Tail and White Tail (Vir- 
ginia) Deer Heads, Moose Heads. Sets of horns, 
mounted or unmounted. All duty free. Express 
prepaid on approval anywhere in America. Guar- 
anteed to please you after examination or not a 
penny of expense to you. Reference: the editor 
of “Field and Stream.” No one else offers you these 
terms. Description on request. Edwin Dixon, Mas- 
ter Game Head Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 

GATHER OR CULTIVATE herbs, barks, roots 
for us. Profitable, enjoyable, instructive. Buy- 
ing list and ‘illustrated, descriptive booklet, 10c. 
Wisco Herb House, Desk 39, 409 Chestnut St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Let Me Mount Your Record Fish 


it you have caught a record fish in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest, oklp it to me 
just as it is, or if you are too far back in the 
woods have your guide skin it and send me the 
skin. I make a specialty of mounting fish in 
life-like poses. 

JOHN MURGATROYD, Taxidermist 

57 West 24th Street New York City 


a 








@™ HAVE You A BIRD D0G ?---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
orwew TRAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER S30 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM'IS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT, 19!7---ILLUSTRATED 











A plain, practical and con- 


cise, yet thorough, guide in 
the art of training, handling 
and the correcting of faults 
of the bird dog subservient 
to the gun afield, Written 
especia ly for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 

his own dogs to 
perfection. ftin- 
obedient,does not 

retrieve, or ifso, 

is hard mouthed, 

unsteady to point 





to contain the most practical information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
Fes GF cyplicites of usual di ever 
fails to please. Sent postpaid oa receipt of price. 


PAPER COV., $1; OLOTH & GOLD. 1.50 
* Off + lyeer sab. to Fieldand Stream $2.00 ) Both for 
Special er. 4 mateur Trainer(paper cover) $1.00 t $2.25, 


FIELD and STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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ANOTHER CHOREA CASE 
Fretp AND STREAM Pups. Co.: 

I have a setter dog 15 months old. Had 
distemper last November, and since his 
recovery has had very poor use of his left 
hind leg, seemingly slight paralysis. I 
have been giving him Sergeant’s arsenic 
and pills three times a day and rub- 
bing back and leg vigorously night and 
morning, but he does not seem to im- 
prove under this treatment. Can you ad- 
vise me what to do for him. Will add 
that his general health seems first class. 

J. G. France. 


Ans.—The trouble with your dog seems 
to be one of the forms of chorea, which 
is often a hang-over from distemper. 

I would advise treating with Fowler’s 
solution, which you can get from any 
drug store. Begin with fifteen drops a 
day, adding three drops each day until 
you reach forty-five; then rest three days 
and begin decreasing the dose at the rate 
of three drops a day. 

If the dog at any time becomes red- 
eyed and shows watery eyes, discontinue 
the treatment for a few days and then 
resume where you left off.—Epb. 


PREVENTIVE FOR DISTEMPER 

Will you kindly let me know if there is 
a preventive for distemper, and if not, 
what is best remedy? 

I will have to take my setter where 
distemper was a month ago and would 
like to save him, as he is a fine field dog 
as well as pedigreed. Your attention will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Harry M. WItson. 


Ans.—The best preventive that we know 
of for distemper is to get a hypodermic 
outfit and a charge of Pasteur anti-dis- 
temper serum and inject two cubic centi- 
meters inside the thigh under the skin on 
both hind legs of your dog. We believe 
that the hypodermic outfit will cost $2.50 
and a charge of fresh serum 75 cents. 
The Pasteur Institute is located at 348 
West Twenty-second street, New York 
City, in case your druggist cannot get it 
for you.—Epb. 





HEALING SORES 

I wish to ask you about my Airedale 
dog. He has a sore on his nose which I 
cannot heal. 

I do not know just how it started. I 
first noticed a scab and put some salve 
on it; it would nearly heal up, then it 
would break out again, due to his scratch- 
ing it, I guess. 

What would you advise me to do for 
it! : 
Harry STEVENSON. 


Ans.—Regarding the sore on your dog’s 
nose, would say that I think you are up 
against a muzzle proposition. The dog 
will always scratch anything that he can 
reach. Have you tried just letting the 
sore heal itself? Almost any wound or 
sore that a dog can reach with his tongue 
is cured by the saliva in the dog’s mouth. 
This sore will soon go away unless it 
comes from some organic trouble, like 
eczema. 

If you find the same sores appearing 
behind the ears and under the armpits of 
the dog, it is a sure sign that he is getting 
eczema and will need to be treated with 
any good eczema ointment and his diet 
changed to non-heating foods. 

Cut out potatoes, cornmeal, oatmeal and 
starchy, heating foods and feed him with 
stale bread baked to a golden brown, dog 
meat and dog biscuit—Eb. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


YES—!I WILL TRADE GUNS 


Send 2c stamp for complete list of second hand and 
shop-worn firearms. Everything guaranteed. Tell 
us what you want in first letter. 


WM. R. BURKHARD 


(Established In 1866) 


143 East 4th St., Dept. F, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
“THE ORIGINAL AND OLD RELIABLE” 


























orstreams. Information free, Write. 


CLYDE B, TERRELL, Dept, 0-36, Oshkosh, Wis. 


USED REVENUE AND POSTAGE STAMPS 
WANTED. Sixteen-page Buying Catalog, 5 cents, 
A. H. Kraus, 111 Kraus Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis, 

WANTED—To buy a good second-hand double 
gun and rifle of some good make. A. T. Van, 
Horn, 2717 Elizabeth Ave., Zion City, Il. 

WANTED—A high-grade, 12, 20 or 28-gauge, 
double-barrel Hammerless ejector, 26 or 28-inch 
barrel, modified or full choke. Must be in good 
condition. Give dimensions of stock and weight 
of gun. F. H. Schauffler, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

TRADE—TI have a Colt Police Positive Target 
Pistol with Target sights, 22 cal., and six-inch 
barrel. New condition. I want a Winchester or 
Remington Pump Gun. Describe fully what you 
have. Must be in good condition. References fur- 
nished. Dr. W. W. Kohler, Lexington, Nebraska. 

FOR SALE—Five tame fallow deer. For par- 
ticulars write to Louis Weber, 4740 N< Mascher 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

IDEAS WANTED—They Bring Wealth if pat- 
ented. Send postal for needed inventions. List 
of Patent buyers and guide book. Tells how to 
secure patent through our credit wr Ran- 
dolph & Co., Dept. 77, Washington, D. C. 

BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE—Old-time and mod- 
ern firearms. Antiques wanted. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York. 

SPORTSMEN, TAKE NOTICE! Something 
new. A gunsmith for thirty-five years offers a 
receipt for $1.00 to blue and brown your gun 
barrels and parts, the same as all manufacturerg 
use. The material costs 50 cents and can be 
obtained at any drug store. Requires no ma- 
chinery or heating. Address York Gun & In- 
venting Co., York, Pa. 


itre, ear er, 
ECZEMA, PSORIASIS sits: <3) 2k; 
catarrh, dandruff, rheumatism, piles, cured or no charge. 
Write for particulars. 

ECZEMA | REMEDY CO., Hot Springs, Ark. 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING—Has more Bea- 
gle news than all the others. Sample FREE. 
Subscription $1.50 per’ year. Address Desk 
M., Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 

FIRST FARM MORTGAGES for sale. No 
loss in fifteen years. . H. Points, Crosby, N. 

ak. 

$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly: seven acre fruit, 
poultry, fur farm; riverfront; Ozarks; $100.00. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 1973 North 
Fifth, ew City, Kans. 

ASK US FOR THAT SHOOTING-IRON you 
can’t find anywhere else. We trade, too. ist 
for stamp. Carver Vulcanizing Company, Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

GUN BARGAINS—A few high grade double 
Lefever.12 and 10 gauge sample i $20 up. 
H. L. Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—“Come Duck Shooting With Me.” 
An intensely interesting book. A splendid Christ- 
mas gift for any sportsman. Price $2.00. Ad- 
dress H. Gardner, Hagerman Bldg., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors; 34 miles per 
gallon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits 
to agents. Money back guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Co., 334 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

BROTHER—Accidentally discovered pleasant 
root, quickly overcomes tobacco habit and_ in- 
digestion. Gladly send necessary particulars. 
Maurice Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


MANG Eczema, ear canker, goitre, 
cured or no charge. Write 
for particulars. 


ECZEMA REMEDY CO., Hot Springs, Ark. 


DO YOU NEED 
a rod, reel, lamp, cook kit, compass, hunt- 
ing knife, tackle box, or flash-light? We 
are giving these articles away all but free 
with a year’s subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM. Write for circular. 


FIELD 
125 West 45th Street 
_ 



















M 
New York 
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Here’ s Your “Get-Aboard” Opportunity 

















Although the Justrite would cost you $1.50 
at your store, we are able to offer this 
lamp, owing to the large quantities we 
have purchased, with a year’s $ 
subscription to Field and Streams 2. 50 
(total value $3.50) for - = « 


This is Offer No. 1 








This most authen- 
tic handbook,guide 
and encyclo iais 
published under 
the auspices of 
FIELD & STREAM. 
It will answer any 
questionor problem 
pertaining to fish- 
ing, camping, 
hunting, wood- 
craft, game, fish 
and transportation 
laws, etc. 

The editor of this 
manual spent years 
in searching out the 
very best and most practical information 
for both the novice and old-timer. Regular 


cid omg en ge. ef yy $9 50 
This is Offer No. 9 


























THE STANDARD FISHING AND TACKLE BOX 


It’s a beauty, made of steel, rust Proot, finished hand- 
somely in hard baked black enamel. It is a real practical 


QUIP YOURSELF with 
one or more of the prac- 
tical articles listed on this 

page. Buy now on the rising 
market and “beat” the war lords 
to it. All are useful, serviceable 
and manufactured by the biggest 


All have been tested and have 
proved 100% efficient. Each and 
every one is endorsed by FIELD 
AND STREAM. 


If you want more than one of 
these splendid articles, get a few 
of your friends to subscribe to 
FIELD AND STREAM. Add the 
additional amount required to the 
regular subscription price, and we 
will send you the article desired 
and the subscriptions to your 
friends, 


Every sportsman you induce to 
subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM 
will result in saving you at least 
$1.00 on any article you select. 
Isn’t it worth the effort? 


Don’t overlook the St. Lawrence 
reel, the tackle box, the tubular 
flash and the “Luckie” strike steel 
rod. We have only recently 
added these splendid articles to 
our assortment. The manufac- 
turers of the above articles quoted 
us, in quantity lots, a price low 
enough to enable us to offer you 
these articles in connection with 
FIELD AND STREAM and at a big 
saving to you. The supply is 
limited and inasmuch as they are 
new, the demand will be large. 
Order today and equip yourself. 


Don’t put off until tomorrow 
what you are inclined to do 
today. Doit now before you 
forget it. 


and best known manufacturers.. 








6. . — 


FITS TO POCHET — 


In the store Sterling Kamp-Kook-Kit would 
cost you $3.00. But by buying in large 
quantities, we are able to to § it with 


b i t 
oe 
This is : Offer No. ’ oa 














This LEEDAWL Gikaaie sellsfor $1.25in the 
stores and by purchasing them in large lots 


we are able to offer one to you $2. 50 


with a _year'e s subscription 
for - 


This is Offer No. 6 





The 
Ever Ready 
DAYLO 


This nickel plated tubular 
flashlight measures 

inches long and 1; inches 
in diameter. It is sold 
complete with battery in 
the nearest store for 
$1.50. You may have 
one with a year’s sub- 


Ficid and Stream $2 75 
This is Offer No. 7 














tackle box, 11 inches long and 5!4 inches wide and 244 
inches deep. Small enough to fit in the hom ams oe ee 
enough to hold all of the tackle you need 


would cost you $1.25 in your store. You $ 
may have it with a year’s subscription 9. 50 
to Field and Stream ($3.25 value) for 

This is Offer No. 3 








THE ST. LAWRENCE REEL 
It’s a corking light weight, smooth running, bait casting 
reel. Nickel plated, wot click and drag, capacity 60 yards. 
It is manufactured by Abbey & Imbrie, one of the largest 
tackle manufacturers in the a ae it retails for $2.50. 


h 
hha ha — | pn “date ae bay gee ha . $3. 50 





ora s subscription to Field and Stream 





Stream’s Annual Prize Fishing Contests. 


—s 


This is one of the steel rods that have figured most prominently in Field and 


and is manufactured by the Horton Manufacturing Company, manufac~ 
turers of the famous “Bristol’”’ rod. The Luckie cad be 
expert fishermen. It sells in your own tackle store for $2.25. 


It is known as the Luckie rod 


as stood the test of 








-s Lp 





We are able to offer you this rod with a 
$4.25 value) for 



















This is Offer No. 4 












a —— 
e- 25 W. 45th Street 
Pa New York, N. Y. a 


o- Enclosed find. . 2.2.0 0s0.ss008: in 
payment for one full year’s ccbiedilan 
tion to FIELD AND STREAM and article|}] ~ 
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Are You a Woodsman 


—Or a Dub? 


When you go into the wilds this fall will you hold up your 
head as a “regular fellow”—or be laughed at as a “tenderfoot,” 
a “dude sport” or “tyro”? 


Will the guides give you the laugh and pass the knowing 
wink as you try to bluff your way through—or will they hold 
you in sincere respect as a man who has “been there an’ 


done it”? 
Ask yourself a few of these questions and mark yourself 
honestly on a basis of 100%: 


If you or a hunting companion broke a leg what would 
you do? 

Can you light a fire without matches? 

Can you clean a high-power rifle so that you know é# 
will be in good shape next time you want it? 

Can you tell from the tracks of a wounded deer in what 
part he is hit and how far he will run? 

Can you clean your kill, sling it for carrying and do 
you know the easiest way to get tt into camp? 

Can you skin your kill and put the antlers, head or hide 
in condition to stand the trip to the taxidermist? 

If you stray from the trail can you find your way back 

with compass?—without compass? 

Can you make up a complete, well-balanced grub list 
for a four weeks’ trip for a given number of men—with- 
out finding when you get there that you have forgotten 
the sugar, the bacon, the coffee, or other vital necessities? 

Can you cook flap-jacks, game birds, venison and other 
woods fare in a way that will get you home again on your 
own pins? 

It is more important than ever that you should have this 
knowledge this year! Many of the best professional woods- 
men and guides are “over there” guiding scouting parties 
in no-man’s land. If you get anyone to guide you this year 
it may be an inexperienced farmer’s boy. 


The Outdoorsman’s Handbook covers not cnly the sub- 
jects mentioned above, but literally hundreds of others. 
This Handbook is the result of over four years of work on 
the part of Warren H. Miller, former editor of Fretp AND 
StrEAM, and a number of assistants. In its preparation Mr. 
Miller has had access to the complete files of more than 
twenty years of FieLp AND StTreEAM, all standard works on 
the outdoors, and has advised and consulted with such well- 
known authorities as Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend Whelen, 
Powhatan Robinson, David Abercrombie, Stewart Edward 
White, Ezra H. Fitch, Chas. Askins, C. L. Gilman, E. M. Gill, 
Ernest Thompson Seton and others. 


UP TO DATE 


This book contains the most recent fish laws and the 
game, bag limit, license and transportation laws for 1918-19. 


It is true that no book, however complete, can possibly 
make an accomplished woodsman out of a novice, but this 
“outdoor encyclopedia” will repay careful study and, as it 
is in convenient form and is canvas-bound to stand rough 
usage, it can go right to camp with you for consulting at a 
moment’s notice. 


For sale at all first-class sporting goods stores or 


Send This Coupon 


This coupon, with a check or money order for $2.50 will bring your 
copy of the Outdoorsman’s Handbook by return mail, and full year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to Fietp anp Stream, America’s leading 
sportsman’s magazine. Outdoorsman’s Handbook above—$1.50, sub- 
scription alone—$2.00, total value $3.50. 
















FIELD AND STREAM, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City F. & 8S. 11-18 
Gentlemen: 
*m on! 


is $2.50. 


Send me the Handbook and Fretp anp Stream for a year. Enclosed 


DEORE dn cescdvescceedows ° 
(If you want only the Handbook or only the subscription mail the coupon and proper amount, 


and check which you want.) 





























The 21-Jewel 
ae 


Look! 


250 a Month Se 


Mail Coupon Today! \ 


Send ec spon t jay. 


A Real Mau’s Luminous 
Wrist Watch . S Radium Dial 


Burlington Watch Co. 


19th St. and Ma -— il Boulevard 
Dept. 7028S Chicago, Illinois 


os Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Mani toba 


\W 





Four forms of 


Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps 


Héldér Top Shavin 


Williams 
SHAVING 
LiQuiD 











fe Or send 6< 1 stamps for any 
The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


2 x ¢ 





Williams ry. 

Talc Powder | HERE is comfort at both ends. Comfort at the holder end 
re es because of the firm, metal grip for the fingers—a grip that never 
loosens or wabbles. Comfort at the business end because of 
the wonderfully softening, soothing, lasting lather that paves 
the way for a smooth shave and leaves the skin cool and 
refreshed. Ask for Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick. 


You cannot ask for anything better. 








